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W. ich Ihnen, meine 7 ee age, 
daf ich Sie, Ihrer wahrhaft ed len ant | 
braven i wegen, val Herzen liebe 
| wn hochſchirze ; /o ſage ich Ihnen RO et- 
1 unter uns dreien ſehr Bekanntes: indeſs 
habe ich die pegenulirrige Gelegenheit, es Ihnen 
v entlich zu ſagen, nicht tea laſſen wol- 
len; 0 ich elanbit, daſs um folches zur X 


 Aufmunterung gereichen wurde. 


LE 1 ; | 8 Auch 


Auch möge Ihnen dieſe kleine Zuſehr 2 


naeh vielen Iahren noch, zum Andenken die- 
nen an ; 
ien e IE. an 

Deſſau 


den iſten October 
| 1789. 


1 
aufri chtigen Freund | 
IJ. M. F. Schulze. 


Vorrede. 


M. acherlei unerwartets Vorfälle, Hin- 
derniſſe, Schwierigkeiten u. £ w. haben die 
Fortſetzung des Engliſch - geographiſchen Le- 
„Nc an welche ich zeither häufig bin 
erinnert worden, bis izt verzögert. Was 
ich hiemit liefere, kann, wenn man will, 
als die erwartete F ortſetzung betrachtet wer⸗ 
den. Inazwiſchen habe ich einen neuen Ti. 


tel far gut und- rathſam befunden , 
N 1 Erſt- 


\ 


Erſtlich deswegen, weil für den bis- 
herigen Hauprzwek — das iſt: für den 
Sprachunterricht — das Engliſch - geogra- 
phiſche Leſebuch, mit den bisher vorhande- 
nen zween Theilen, bereits eine Stärke er- 
reicht zu haben ſcheint, die nicht füglich 
weiter überſchritten werden darf; in billi- 
ger | Rickſichr nehmlich auf die Vermögens- : 
umſtande wenig begiiterter Lehrlinge. : 


* 
% 
Y au 
1 
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Zipeitens werden die nunmehr folgen- 
gen Theile, "(unter denen gegenwärtiger 
der erſte iſt) nach einem etwas abgeander- 
ten Plane beurheitet; dem abgeänderten 
Zwekke gemaſs, nach welchem das Buch fer- 
nerhin nicht ſowohl mehr für Lehrlinge der 
Engliſchen Sprache, als vielmehr hauptſäch- 


lich für deutſche Liebhaber der | hiftoriſch 5 


 geographiſchen Litteratur Englands, beſtimmt 
i. Für dieſe einen b früchibaren n aus 
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den beſten in dies Fach einſchlagenden Eng- 
chen Werken — beſonders aus den 
| volumin6ſen und ſehr koſtbaren Werken, 
deren Anſchaffung nicht ledermanns Sache 
ilt — zu liefern; und dabei, in Anſehung 
der Sprache, mich von nun an bloſs auf 
Verdeutſchung der unhekannteſten engli- 
ſchen Wörter, unten in den Noten, einzu- 
ſchrinken; dies iſt der Zweck dieſes Neuen 
Engliſch - geographiſchen — | und nunmehr 
auch hiſtoriſchen — Leſebucks. 


Zu den neuen Einrichtungen , in An- 
| ſehung welcher der Plan dieſes Neuen Leſes 
buchs von dem Plan der beiden vorherge- 
5 henden Theile abweicht, gehören auch eini- 

ge, die ich nunmehr dem Buche, nicht ſo- 
wohl aus eigener Wahl, als vielmehr ſol- 
chen freundſchaftlichen Erinnerungen zu 
Folge gegeben habe, welche mir allerdings 
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auf Kenntniſs von dem gegenwärtigen Ge- 
ſchmack unſeres leſenden Publikums ge- 
gründet zu ſeyn ſehienen. Dieſer Geſchmack 
iſt allerdings ſehr für die Mannigfaltigkeit 5 
und Abwechſelung der Materien; um mich 
alſo nach demſelben deſto mehr zu beque- 
men, habe ich unter andern auch auf den- 
jenigen Theil meines ehemaligen Plans Ver- 
Licht gethan, der zur Abſicht hatte, mit ei- 
nem jeden Theile dieſes Leſebuchs ein ein- 
ꝛiges zuſammenhängendes Ganze zu liefern. 
Statt deſſen mache ich in dem gegenwärtigen 
Bande den Anfang mit Lieferung und Ab- 
wechſelung verſchiedener, bald geographi- 
ſcher 5 bald hiſtoriſcher, bald vermiſchter 
Materien, unter denen wahrſcheinlich der 
kurzgefaſsre Auszug aus Gibbon unſterbli⸗ 
chem Werke mir einen vorzüglichen Dank 
au Wege bringen wird, von Seiten ſolcher 
Leger, 5 deren Sache es nicht it, fich durch 

ö das 


das groſse, aus 13 Banden beſtehende, Werk 
durchzuarbeiten, oder es ſich anzuſchaffen, 
wenn fie auch ſonſt Zeit und Luſt genug hit- | 
ten es vollſtändig zu leſen. Von meinem 
Auszuge aus demfelben erſcheint gegenwör⸗ 
tig der erſte Anfang; und die F ortſetzung 


wird folgen. 


Zu den Seite 1 60 ff. erwähnten ahn- 

5 lichen Expeditionen, die durch Cook's groſse 

Entdekkungsreiſen veranlaſst worden ſind, 
gehören au ch noch die Handlungsunterneh- 

mungen, und neueſten Entdekkungen in 

Nordweſt - Amerika, von denen uns Herr 

von Archenholz ) unter andern Folgendes 

meldet: 5 


4  - »Schon. im Jahre 1785 hatten eini- 
ge Londoner Kaufleute eine Societät for- 
mirt, 


E, #*) Brittiſche Annalen 1788. Seite 159. 


mirt, und ſowohl von der Engliſch - Oſt- ; 


indiſchen, als von der Siidſee- Kompagnie, 


das ausſchlieſsende Privilegium erhalten, an 


der Nordweſtlichen Kiiſte von Amerika Han- 


del zu treiben. Zwei Schiffe wurden dazu 


HAusgerüſtet, und zwei erfahrnen Seemän- 


; nern, - Portlock und Dixon anvertraut. Sie 


ſegelten im September 1 785 aus England 


ab, und langten nach einer Schiffahrt von 


eilf Monaten in dem ſogenannten Cool. 


| Flujs an. In den Sandwich - In ſeln uber· 5 


winterten fie, und wandten ſich i im folgen 


den Frühling wieder nach der Amerikani- 


| ſehen Kiſte, wo ſie eine neue Fahrt von 


Prinz Wilhelms - Sund nach Cook's - Hufe, 


und bald darauf zwiſchen dem 50 und 56? 
IJ. Br. eine Gruppe leis, in der Entfer- 
nung von funfzig Seemeilen vom feſten Lan- « | 


« . ö 8 3 2 7 A Pot 
de, entdeckten, die Kapitän Dixon mit dem 


Namen der Königin Charlotten - Inſeln beleg- 


te. 


te. — Nach einer dreijährigen glücklichen 
Reiſe, langten dieſe Schiffe im September 
1788 in England an )., 


2 Noch ehe die Oſtindiſche Kompa- 0 
gnie Nachricht von dem Schickſal der be- 
ſagten Schiffe erhalten hatte, riiſtere fie noch 

zwei andere aus, deren Befehlshaber die 
Kapitäns calnett und Duncan waren. Sie ver- 
lieſsen England im Auguſt 1786, und er- 
reichten, aber in einem ſchlechten Zuſtande, 
Nootka Sund im Iulius 1788. Ihr ferne - 
res Schickſal iſt noch een „ u. [. w. 
Auch von Spanien aus werden, unter 
der gegenwürtigen Regierung, Expeditionen 
dieſer Art unternommen. Am 3 oſten luly 


dieſes lahrs 1 aus dem Hafen von Cadix, 


eine 


MF Es iſt rack bereits eine . Beſcbreibung dieſer Reiſe I 


vorhanden. 
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eine zu dieſem Zweck beſtimmte Flotte un- 


ter Kommando des Don Alexandro Malaſpina 
aus, verſehen mit allen zu einer ſo wichti- 
gen Unternehmung erforderlichen aſtrono- 


miſchen, ü bucteifehen und phyſikali- 


ſchen Werkzeugen, welche zum rühmlichen 


. Beweiſe dienen, daſs auch dieſe Expedition 


die Beförderung der Wiſſcaſchafien zum 


Banpteyeltke" hat Js 


( g i ; 


Dieſe Notizen von den allerneueſten 


| Entdekkungsreiſen glaubte ich, der voll- 


e 


ſtandigkeit wegen, hier in der Vorrede noch 
nachholen zu müſſen. 


AY 
2 -þ. 6 0.28 
5 und 1 
5 Nach Kippis. 1 | 
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Cook's Geburt und Er akon, 


E James Cook was born at Marton 4), 
on the 27th of October 1228. He had no 
claim b) to diſtinction on account. of the luſtre _ 
of his birth, or the dignity of his anceſtors. 


His father, James Cook, was in the humble 


ſtation of a ſervant in huſbandry , and after- 
wards had a little promotion beſtowed upon 
him, which was that of being appointed head 


ſervant, or hind ©), to a farm called Airy 
Holme, near Great Ayton. - To this place, 


therefore, he removed with his family, and 
his ſon James was put to a day ſchool ) in 


Ayton, where he was inſtructed in Writing, 


and i in a few of the firſt rules of arithmetic, 
Er Ir beginat ſeine _—— HIT von unten 
auf. 
Before he was thirteen years bo age, he 


was bound an apprentice e) to a haberdaſher ), 
or 1 2 at Staiths, a conſiderable fiſhing 


A 2 32. "ROW 


a) A village i in the North- riding of Yorkſ hire. 

b) Anſpruchi. 

c) Nack unſerer Art 2K reden ungefihr ſoviet als Ver- 
walter. 


2 
* 


> d) Eine Schule , . nicht zugleich Penſion ganſtalt if, 


fo 14 nur am Tage von den e beſuchs 
wir 
e) Er ward i in die Lehre gegen, | 
0 1 ) Kramer. 
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town, about a miles FO” of Whitby. This 
employment, however, was very unſuitable 
- to young Cook's diſpoſition. The ſea was 
the object of his inclination. He therefore 
2 obtained his diſcharge, and ſoon after bound 
* himſelf £) for ſeven years to the owner of a 
ſhip, which was - conſtantly employed in the 
coal trade. After he was out of his time h) 
be continued to ſerve in the coal trade in the 
capacity of a common ſailor; till, at length, 
be was raiſed to be mate of a 5 | 
In the ſpring of the year 1755, when = 
politics broke out between England and 
France, and there was a hot preſs for ſeamen, 
Mr. Cook happened to be in the river Thames 
with the ſhip to which he belonged. At firſt 
he SEE himſelf, to avoid being preſſed; 
but reflecting that it might be difficult, not- 
withſtanding all his vigilance, to elude diſco- 
1 very or eſcape purſuit, he determined, upon 
5 8 farther conſideration, to enter voluntarily into 
Ns . his Majeſty's ſervice, and to take his future 
'B fortune in the Royal Navy, where he ſoon was 
| diſtinguiſhed to be an ara ys, and dili- - {| 
_ ye preg EP 7 1 


Be Hey Expedition 1 88 . 
"IRE on the 15th of May, Mr. Cook was ap· ; 
OT pointed to the Mercury, whoſe deſtination a. 1 
. as to North America, where ſhe joined te 
fleet under the command of Sir Charles Saun- 
WET +> deren. which, in conjunction with the land 
;orces under General Wolfe, was engaged in 
che 8 ſiege of * Here Art Cook 
e | 
85 er 10 fich in die Lelre. . 2 
) * er "we Leiwjabre aueh lutte. 


* 


performed ſeveral important ſervices while 
the fleet continued in the river St. Laws 
rence. His chart of this river was publiſ bed, 
with directions for failing in that river. Of 
the accuracy and utility of this chart it is ſuffi. 
cient to ſay, that it hath never ſince been 
found neceſſary to publiſh any other. One 
Which has appeared in France is only a 0 
of our author's, on a reduced ſeale ). 


| Cook's s Portſchritte im Avancement und in 
Kenntniſſen. 


After the expeilition at Quebec, Mr. Cook, 
by warrant ) from Lord Colvill, was appoin- 
ted, on the 22d of September. 1759, Maſter- 
of the Northumberland man of war !), the 


7 ſhip in which. his lordſ hip ſtaid, in the follo- 


wing winter, as Commodore, with the com- 
mand of a ſquadron m) at Halifax. In this ſta- 
tion Mr. Cook's behaviour did not fail to gain 
him the eſteem and friendſhip of his comman- 
der. During the leiſure which the ſeaſon of + 
winter afforded him, he employed his time 
in the acquiſition of ſuch knowledge as emi- 
nently qualified him for future ſervice. . It 
was at Halifax that he firſt read Euclid, and 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of aſtronomy and 
other branches of ſcience. The books of 


Ly, which he had the aſſiſtance were few in num- 


{7 


ber; but his induſtry enabled him to ſupply 
many defects, and to make a progreſs far ſu- 
perior to what could be expected from the 
eee he enjoyed. | 
1 8 N 
1) Nach einem ver ji ingten Mantſtabe. x 


k) Emꝑſelilungsſchreiben. Ok | ; 
5 Y: * m) Eſcadre. 
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In the latter end of oaks; Mr. Cook re- 
turned to England, and, on the 21ſt ' of De- 
cember, in the ſame year, married Miſs Eli- 
zabeth Batts, an amiable, and deſerving wo- 
man, who was juſtly entitled to, and enjoyed 
his tendereſt regard and affection. But his 
ſtation in life, and the high duties to which 
he was called, did not permit him to partake 
of matrimonial felicity without many and very 
wg interruptions. 


Early i in the year of ROY after the peace | 


with France and Spain was' concluded, he went 
out with Captain Graves, and in the follo- 
wing year with Sir Hugh Palliſer, who was 
appointed Governor and Commodore of New- 
foundland and Labradore. The charts of the 
_ coaſts, in that part of North America, were 
very erroneous; and it was highly neceſſary 
to the trade and navigation of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects, that new ones ſhould be formed, 
Which would be more correct and uſeful. 
Accordingly , under the orders of Commodore 
Palliſer, Mr. Cook was appointed Marine Sur- 
veyor of Newfoundland and Labradore. How 
well he executed his commiſſion is known to 
every man acquainted with navigation. The 
charts which he afterwards publiſhed of the 
different ſurveys he had made, reflected great 
credit on his abilities and character, and the 
utility of them is e paged. | 

It is underſtood, that, fo far as Newfound- 
land is concerned, they Wits of conſiderable 
ſervice to the King's miniſters, in ſettling the 
terms of the laſt peace. 993 


74 


/ 


7 
It muſt not be omitted, that, while Mr. 
Cook occupied this poſt, he had an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting to the Royal Society a 
proof of his progreſs in the ſtudy of aſtro- 
nomy. A ſhort paper was written by him, 
and inſerted in the fifty - ſeventh volume of the WW 
Philoſophical Tranſactions , entitled: „An 
obſervation of an Eclipſe of the Sun at the 
-Ifland. of Newfoundland, Auguſt: 5, 1766, 8 
with the Longitude of the Place of Obſerva- 
tion deduced from it,, N ES 4 


. | — ; 
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Pon eween, vorhergegangonen Reiſm dieſer Art. 
ID Zweck- und | Feranlaſſung der . gegenwartigen. 


Two voyages round the world had been 


27 theſe voyages were the Captains Byron, 


& undertaken already, before Mr. Cook ſet 
out on his: firſt command. The conductors 


Wallis and Carteret u), by whom ſeveral 


Aliſcoveries were made, which contributed in 
1 no ſmall degree, to increaſe the knowledge 
of geography and navigation. Nevertheleſs, . 


as the purpoſe for which they were ſent oat 


appears to have had a principal reference ) 

to a particular object in the South Atlantic, 
the direct tract which they were obliged to 
hold, on their way homeward by the Eaſt 
Indies, prevented them from doing ſo much 
gas might otherwiſe have been expected to- 
- wards giving the world a complete view of 
that immenſe expanſe of Ocean which the 
South Pacific comprehends. | 
Before Captain Wallis and Czptain Carteret 
had returned to Great Britain, another voyage 
Was reſolved upon, for which the improve- 
ment of aſtronomical ſcience afforded the im- 
mediate occaſion. It wy been. calculated 
by aſtronomers, that a tranſit of Venus over 


Was judged that the beſt place for obſerving 
it would be in ſome part of the South Sea, 
&5 ES Ay , 5 / | g either 
ng) Their voyages have been related by Dr, Haw- 
„ v + keſmorth. Jö SITY 
oh Besshung. pp) Sanenſcheibbe. 


4 


the Sun's' difk p) would happen in 1769, it 


* 


either at the Marqueſas, or at one of thoſe. 
| Iflands. called Amſterdam, Rotterdam and 
Middelburg, which are now better known 
| under the appellation of the F riendly Iclands. 

The gentleman who had originally been 
fred upon to take the direction of the expes 
dition, was Alexander Dalrymple Eſq., but 
Sir Edward. Hawke, who was then at the 
head of the Admiralty, not being willing to 
yield to his demands, and Mr. Dairymple 
being equally inflexible, no method remained 
but that of finding out another perſon capable 


of the ſervice. Mr. Cook therefore was re- 


commended, and Sir Hugh Palliſer ſtrengthe- 


ned this edi to the utmoſt of bis 


power. Accordingly, Mr. Cook was appoin- 


ted to the command. of the expedition by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and on this occaſion oY 


he was promoted to the rank of a Lieutnant 
in the Royal Navy, his commiſſion 3 


FO date on the twenty - fifth of May, 1768. 


The Earl of 


5 When the appointment had taken place, 
the firſt object was to provide a veſſel 2 | 
to the purpoſes of the voyage. This buſineſs 
was. committed to Sir 1. 9 Palliſer, who 
took Lieutnant Cook to his: aſſiſtance, and 
they examined together a great number of 
the ſhips which then lay in the river Thames. 
At length, they fixed upon one, of three 
hundred and ſeventy tons, to which Was gi- 
ven the name of the Endeavour. 
While preparations were making for 
Lieutnant Cook's expedition, Captain Wallis 
returned fra his voyage round the World. 
orton, Preſident of the Royal 
Voce, had recommend it to this * 


7 , , 
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man, on his going out, to fix upon a proper 
place for obſerving the tranſit of Venus. He 
ept, accordingly, the object in view; and 
having diſeovered, in the courſe of his enter- 
driſe, an iſland, called by him George's 
land, but which has ſince been found to 
bear the name of Otaheite, he judged that 
Port Royal harbour in this iſland would afford 
an eligible ſituation for the purpoſe. . 
Mr. Charles Green was united with Lieu- 
tenant Cook in conducting the aſtronomical | 
part of the voyage. The Lieutenant was alſo o 
accompanied by Joſeph Banks Eſq. and Dr. So- 
lander, the firſt of whom, in the prime of 
life q), quitted all the gratifications of poliſhed 
ſociety, and engaged in a very tedious, fa- 
— _. tiguing, and hazardous navigation, with the | 
-, + Jandable views, of acquiring knowledge in 
| general, of promoting natural knowledge in 
particular, and of contributing ſomething. to 
the improvement and the happineſs of the 
- rude inhabitants of the earth  _ 
Though it was the principal, it was not 
the ſole object of Lieutenant Cook's voyage 
Et to obſerve the tranſit of Venus. A more ac. 
curate examination of the Pacific Ocean was + 1 
— committed to him, although in ſubſerviency - 
to his main deſign ); and, when his chief 
buſineſs was accompliſhed, he was directed 
to proceed in making farther diſcoveries in 
the great Southern Seas. 5 


j 
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I) he complement 5) of Lieutenant Cook's 
ſhip conſiſted of eighty - four perſons, beſides 
the Commander. Her victualling was for 
C | _ eighteen 
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'2q) in der Blute fines Lebens. Wh 
1) Hauptgeſchift. s) Bemannung. 
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eighteen” months; and there were put on 


board of her ten carriage and twelve ſwivel 
guns, together with an ample ſtore of ammu- 
nition and other neceſſaries. | 


| Abreiſe. Ankunft auf Madera ; und von da 24 


Rio Janeiro. 
On the 25th. of May 1768, Lieutenant 


Cook was appointed, by the Lords of the 


Admiralty , to the command of the Endeavour, 


in conſequence of which he went on board on 


the 27th, and took charge of the ſhip. The 


wind becoming fair on the 26th nnd our 
' navigators got under fail, and on the 13th of 
September anchored in the iſland of Madeira. 


Lieutenant Cook having laid in a freſ h 
Rock of beef, water, and wine, ſet fail from 


_ thence, and proceeded on his voyage. By 
the 7th of November, ſeveral articles of the - 


ſhip's proviſions began to fall ſhort t); for 
which reaſon the Lieutenant determined to 


put into Rio de Janeiro u). This place he 


233 to any other port in Braſil or to 
alkland's Iſlands, becauſe he could there be 

better ſupplied with what he wanted. _ How- 
ever he did not meet there with the polite 


reception, that, perhaps, he had too ſangui- 
nely expected. His ſtay was ſpent in continual 

altercations with the Vi 

not a little jealous of the deſigns of the Eng- 


ceroy, who appeared 


lich. During the whole of this conteſt, Lieu- 
tenant Cook behaved with equal ſpirit and 
diſcretion. A ſupply of water, and other ne- 
ceſſaries, could not be refuſed him, and theſe 


Were e on board by the firſt of December. 


8 trajes 
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Stroſße Lo Maire. Bemerkungen itber den. Zuftand, = 
dien Einwohner in den dortigen Gegenden. 

From Rio de Janeiro Lieutenant Cook 
purſued his voyage, and, on the tꝗth of Ja- 


jn the paſſage through which, Lieutenant Cook 


nmity of gaining a conſiderable degree of ac- 
. . Quaintance.with the inhabitants of the adjoi- 
ning country. Here it was that they ſaw hu- 
mmanan nature in its loweſt form. The natives 
appeared to be the moſt deſtitute and forlorn, 
as well as the moſt ſtupid), of the children of 
men. Their lives are ſpent in wandering about 
the dreary waſtes that ſurround them; and 
their dwellings are no other than wretched 
'Hovels v) of fticks 2) and graſs, which not 
only admit the Wind, but the ſhow and the 
Train. They are almoſt naked; and ſo devoid 
are they of every convenience which is fur- 
niſhed by the rudeſt art, that they have not 
_ ſo much as an implement) to dreſs their food. 
. - Nevertheleſs they ſeemed to have no wiſh 


did any thing that was offered them by the 
© Envliſh appear acceptable but beads b), as an 
ornamental ſuperfluity of life. 
A concluſion is hence drawn by Dr. 

Hawkeſworth, that theſe people may be upon 
alevel with ourſelves, in reſpect to the hap- 
TY pineſs they enjoy. This, however, is a po- 
% ᷑-Üü i ſition 
x) Die Straſte oder Meerenge, we lc lie durch das Fe ue re, 
land und die gegenitber (nach Often zu) gelegene In- 
ſel Staatenland gebildet wird, - © 
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' nuary 1769, entered the Streigth of Le Maire ) 


and his ingenious aſſociates had an opportu. 


for acquiring more than they poſſeſſed; nor 


— 


8 which ought not haſtily to be admitted. 
It is, indeed, a beautiful circumſtance, in the 
order of Divine Providerfce, that r rudeſt 
inhabitants of the earth, and thoſe who are 
ſituated in the moſt enfavoureble climates 
ſhould: not be ſenſible of their diſadvantages. 
But ſtill it muſt be allowed, that their happi- 


| nels is greatly inferior, both in kind and de- 
gree, to that intellectual, ſocial, and moral 
felicity which is capable of being attained 3 in a 


mare cultivated {tate of ſociety. 


Alu SU Otaheite; - Verrichtuny en unſerer 
NTNeiſenden daſelbſt.. « wy 
In the proſecution of Lina Cook's 
vayiae: from Cape Horn to Otaheite ſeveral 
Iſlands were diſcoyered, and it appeared that 
moſt of them were inhabited. The verdure 
and groves of palm- trees, which were vi- 
ſible upon ſome of them, gave them the aſpect 
of a terreſtrial paradiſe to men who, excepting 
the dreary hills of Terra del Fuego, had ſeen 
HY for a long time but ſky and water. 
On the irth of April the Endeavour arri- 
vod in ſight of Otaheite, and on the 13th ſhe 
came'to an anchor in Port Royal Bay, which. 
is called Matavai by the natives. One of the 
firſt things that occupied the Lieutenant's at- 
tention; after his arrival at Otaheite, was to 
prepare for the execution of his grand com- 


miffion. Accordingly, he took a party of 
men, and landed, being accompanied by Mr. 


Banks, Dr. Solander, and Mr. Green. Thes.. 
ſoon fixed upon a place very proper for their 
deſign, and which was at a conſiderable di- 
"AT, From any e bat the natives. 
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While the gentlemen were marking out the 
ground which they intended to occupy, a 
great number of the people of the country 
gathered gradually around them, but with no 
_ Hoſtile appearance, as there was, not among. 
the Indians a ſingle weapon of any kind. Mr. 
Cook, however, intimated that none of them 
Were to, come within the line he had drawn, 
excepting one, who appeared to be a chief, 
and Owhaw, a native who had attached him- 


ſelf to the Engliſh, both in Captain Wallis's | 


* 


expedition and in the preſent voyage. The 


Lieutenant endeavoured to make theſe two 


perſons underſtand that the ground Which had © 
been marked out was only wanted to ſleep 


upon for a certain number of nights, and that 
then it would be quitted. Whether his meaning 
was comprehended or not, he could not cer- 
tainly determine; but the people behaved 
with a deference and reſpect that could ſcar. 
cely have been expected, and which were 
highly pleaſing. They ſat down without the 
circle, peaceably and uninterruptedly atten. 
ding to the progreſs of the buſineſs, which 


was upwards of two hours in completing. : 


Ou the 18th, the Lieutenant, with as 
many of his people as could poſlibly be ſpared 
from the ſhip, began to erect the fort. While 
the Engliſh were employed in this buſineſs, 
many of the Indians were ſo far from hinde- 

ring, that they voluntarily aſſiſted them, and 
with great alacrity brought the pickets ) and 

faſcines d) from the wood where they had 
6J)) üben 
%% A ĩͤ nf eg EO, 
d) Faſchinen, d. i. Reisbiindel, deren man fich ſowoht 
im Kriege (z. B. zu Schangkirben 3. dgl.) als auch. 
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deen cut. Indeed, ſo ſerupulous had Mr. 
Cook been of invading their property, that 
every ſtake which was uſed was purchaſed, 

and not a tree was cut down till their conſent 


| had firſt been obtained. 


The Lieutenant, ſome days SY gave : 
a ſtriking proof of his regard to juſtice, and 
of his care to preſerve the inhabitants from 


injury and violence, by the puniſhment he 


inflicted on the. butcher ©) of the Endeavour, 
who was accuſed of having threatened, or 
attempted, the life of a woman that was the 
wife of a chief remarkable for his attachment 
to our navigators. While the butcher was 
ſtripped, and tied up to the rigging k), the 
Indians preſerved a fixed attention, and wai- 
ted for the event in filent ſuſpence. But as 
ſoon as the firſt ſtroke was inflicted, ſuch was 
the humanity of theſe people, that they inter- 
fered with great agitation, and earneſtly in. 
treated that the reſt of the puniſhment might 
de remitted, To this, however, the Lieute- 
| nant, for various reaſons, could not grant 
his conſent; and, when they found that their 
interceſſions were ineffectual, they manifeſion 
their compaſſion by tears. 
\ It was not till the tenth of May that our 
voyagers learned that the Indian name of the 
iſland was OTAHEITE, by which name it 
has fince been always diſtinguiſhed. 
As the day approached for executing the 
grand purpoſe, of the voyage, Lieutenant 
Cook determined to ſend out two parties, to 
obſerve the tranſit of Venus from other ſitua- 
tions. By this means he hoped that the ſuc- 
; ceſs 
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ceſs of the aibrvaitor wha ve bre 11 
there ſhould happen to be any failure at Ota- 
heite. The anxiety for ſuch weather as would 
be favourable to the ſucceſs of the experi- 
ment, was powerfully felt by all the parties 
concerned. They could not fleep in peace 
the preceding night: but their apprehenſions 
were happily removed by the ſun's riſing, on 
the morning of the third of June, without a 
cloud. The weather continued with equal 
elearneſs through the whole of the oy: ſo 
that the obſervation was ſueceſsfully made in 


every quarter. A particular account of this 


great aſtronomical event, the providing for 
the accurate obſervation of which reflects ſo 


much honour on his Majeſty's munificent p- 


_ Tronage: of ſcience, may be ſeen in the ſixty - 
_Arft volume of the Philoſophical Tranfactions. 
To extend the knowledge of navigation, 
90 the ſphere of diſcovery, Mr. Cook ſet 
out, in the pinnace ), accompanied by Mr, 
Banks, to make the eircuit of the iſland, By 
this expedition, the particulars of which are 
Fully related in Dr. Hawkeſwoth's Narrative, 
Mr. Cook obtained an acquaintance with the 


ſeveral diſtricts of Otaheite, the chiefs who _ 


preſided over them, and a variety of curious 
circumſtanees' reſpecting the” manners and eu. 
roms. of the inhabitants. 

During the ſtay of our voyagers in this 
if land, the repeated thefts which were com- 
mitted by the inhabitants brought the former 
into frequent difficulties, and it required all 
_ the wiſdom of Lieutenant Cook to. conduct 
himſelf f in a POW manner. 

OE Abreiſe 
g) Pinaſſe. Ele Dove aa ue Riadern, © ou 
| | ; 
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Abreiſ von Otaheite. Ankunft æu Hu aherne, 


und was unſern Reiſenden daſelbſt begegnete. 


Mr. Cook now began to prepare for his 


departure. On the ſeventh of Ju y, the car. 


penters h) were employed in taking down the 


gates and palliſadoes of the fortification; and 


it was continued to be diſmantled during the 
two following days. Tupia was one of the 


natives who had ſo particularly devoted him. 


ſelf to the Engliſh, that he had ſcarcely ever 
been abſent from them during the Whole of 
their ſtay at Otabeite. To his knowledge of 
the religious principles and ceremonies of the 
Indians, he added-great experience'in navigas 
tion, and a particular acquaintance with the 
number and ſituation of the neighbouring 
illands. This man had often expreſſed a de- 


fire to go with our navigators, and when they 


were ready to depart, he came on board; 


With a boy about thirteen years of age, and 


intreated that he might be permitted to pro- 


ceed with them on their voyage. To have 


ſuch a perſon in the Endeavour, was deſi- 
rable on many accounts; and, therefore, Li. 
eutenant Cook gladly acceded to his pro. 

poſal. ba PETS FE i LIL int BN e 


On the thirteenth of July, the Engliſh 


weighed anchor; and as ſoon as the ſhip was 


under ſail, the Indians on board took their 


leaves, and wept, with a decent and filent 


ſorrow, in which there „ very 
himſelf 


ſtriking and tender. 7 ypia ſuſtained ! 
in this ſcene with a truly admirable firmneſs 


effort 


b) Zimmerlence, | 
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effort be made to conceal bis tears concurred, | 


erke them, to do him honour. 

While the Endeavour proceeded on her 
voyage under an eaſy fail, Mr. Cook determi- 
ned to go in ſearch of Huaheine and Llietea 
which were deſcribed by Typia to be well 
peopled, and as large as Otaheite. 


The Endeavour, on the ſixteenth, being 


cloſe in with the north · weſt part of Huaheine, 
ſome canoes ſoon came off, in one of which 

was the King of the iſland and his wife. At 
firſt the people ſeemed afraid; but, upon 


ſeeing Tupia, their apprehenſions were in part 
_ diſperſed, and, at lepgth,..in.conſequence of 
frequent and earneſtly repeated aſſurances of 
friendſhip, their Majeſties and ſeveral others 


ventured on board the ſhip. Their aſtoniſh- 


ment at eyery thing Which was ſhewn them 


Was very great; and yet their - curioſity did 


ticularly pointed out to their notice. When 
they bad become more familiar, Mr. Cook 
vas given to underſtand, that the King was 


called Oree, and that he propoſed, as a mark 


of amity, their making an exchange of their 
names. To this our Commander readily con- 


ſented; and, during the remainder of their 
being together, the Lieutnant was Oree, 4 and 
is Majeſty was Coole. n 


An the afternoon, the 1 having 


come to an anchor, in a ſmail but excellent 
harbour on the weſt fide of the iſland, Mr. 


Cook. accompanied by Mr. Banks, Dr. Solan- 


1 der, Tupia, and the natives who had been 


on board ever ſince the morning, immedia- 


| a went on { wr" a TH ” er ons 8 
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not extend to any objects but what were par- 
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5 55 | 
repeated their excurſions on the two ſblla - 


cumſtance; and that the en the 
country were exactly ſimilar. if 


Ulictea, in a good harbour of which they ane: 
chored the next day. „ 
Nia had expreſſed his 3 


* 
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 _ eroundleſs] Even Opoony;, the formidable 
1 King of Bolabola treated our navigators witk 
- reſpect. Being at Nietea on the fifth of Au- 
gouſt, he ſent Mr. Cook a preſent of three hogs, 
ſome fowls, and ſeveral pieces of cloth, of 
uneommon length, together with a conſide- 
rable quantity of cocao- nuts, and other re- 
freſhments.. This preſent was accompanied 
With a meſſage, that, on the next day, be 
intended to pay our Commander a viſit. Ac- 
cordingly, on the fixth,” the Lieutnant- and 
the reſt of the gentlemen all ſtaid at home, in 
expectation of this important viſitor; who did. 
4 not, however, make his appearance, but ſent 


— 


* 


three bee pretty girls as his meſſengers, to 
demand ſomething in return for his preſent. _ 
In the afternoon, as the great King would 
not go to the Engliſh, the Engliſh determi- 
ned to go to the great King. 
From the account which had been given 
of him, as lord of the HBolabola men, whos 

= | were the conquerors of Hietea, and the ter- 

Tor of all the other iflands, Lieutenant Cook 

| and his companions expected to ſee a young 

and vigorous chief, with an intelligent coun-! 
tenance, and the marks of an enterprizing- 
ſpirit; inſtead of which, they found a feeble 
wretch, withered i) and decrepid m), half blind 
with age, and fo ſluggiſh 10 and ſtupid that 
He ſcarcely appeared to be poſſeſſed even of a 
== common degree of underftanding. © 
- © Otaka being the principal place of Opoo- 

_ ny's reſidence, he went with our navigators,” 
to that iſland on the next day; and they were 
in hopes of deriving ſome advantage from bis 

f 2 9 5 5 by FA ES influ- 
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leaned in abviniag ſuch proviſiohs as they 
Wanted. In this reſpect, however, they 
were diſappointed, for, though they had pre- 
ſented him with an axe, as an inducement to 
him to encourage his ſubjects in dealing with 
them, they were obliged to leave him without | 
having procured a ſingle article. 
The principal iſlands, about which the 
| Engliſh had now: ſpent ſomewhat more than 
three weeks, were ſix in number; Nietea, 
Otaha', Bolabola, Huaheine , Tubai and Maurua. 
As they lie contiguous to each other, the 
Lieutenant gave them the general appellation 
of SOCIETY ISLANDS: but did not 
think proper to diſtinguiſh- them ſeparately 
by any other names than thoſe by Roch they 
were ent by abe nate ; _ 1 yer airy 


wy de * 
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Neu- Zeeland. 2 


On the ninth of Auguſt our . -voyagers 
83 the opportunity of a breeze which 
ſprang up at eaſt, and failed out of the har- 
bour. They purſued their courſe, without 
meeting with any event worthy of notice, 


3 
&.\ 
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till the ſixth of October, when dand Was diſco 


vered, which appeared to be large, and 
diſplayed four or five ranges Of hills, riſing 
one over the other, above all whieh was a 
chain of mountains of an enormous height. 
This land naturally became the ſubject of much 
eager converſation; and the general opinion 


of the gentlemen on board the Endeavour 


was, that they had found the Terra auſtralis 
— * tact it was a e «vga Zea 
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B 3 The 


The Engliſh did all they could, to eſta- 
blich an intercourſe with the natives, but all 
was in vain. Tupia was perfectly underſtood 


| by theſe ſavages, his and their language being 
the ſame, excepting only in a diverſity o 


dialect. He informed them that our voyagers 


only wanted proviſion and water, in exchange 
For iron, the properties of which he explained 
as far as he was able. Though the natives 
_ ſeemed willing to trade, Tiypia was ſenſible, 
during the courſe of his converſation with _ 
them, that their intentions were ee 
This was confirmed by ſeveral acts of hoſti- 


ty, which they permitted themſelves againſt 


we 


the Engliſh; and which coft ſome of the Indians 
their lives. Mr. Cook himſelf, upon a calm 
review, did not approve'of his on conduct 
on this occaſion; and he was ſenſible that it 


Would be cenſured by the feelings of every 
reader of humanity. It is probable that his 


mind was ſo far irritated by the unexpected 
violence of the Indians, as to loſe ſomewhat 


of that ſelf-poſſeſſion by which his character 
in general was eminently diſtinguiſhed. . : 


BY On the 11th of Octaber, the Lieutenant 


J ſhall not regularly purſue the courſe of 


onr Commander round New Zealand. In this 
_ courſe he ſpent nearly ſix months, and made 


large additions to the knowledge of naviga- 


| whole circuit of New Zealand, he aſcertained 


tion and geography. By making almoſt the 
it 
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it to be ie iflands,. with a n of evi- 
2 which no Prejudice could: gainſay o) or 
reſiſt. Ra Ws 

ben Lieutenant Cook, „Mr. Banks, Dr. 
Solander, Tupia, and ſome Others, landed 
on the ſixteenth, of January, they met with an 
Indian family, among whom they found hor- 
rid and indiſpùtable proofs of the cuſtom of 
eating human fleſh. Not to reſume ſo diſ- 
Agreeable a ſubject, it may be obſerved once 
for all, that evidences of the ſame cuſtom . 
peared on various occaſions. ' -: ... | 

During Mr. Cook's long and minute ee; 


Ts i of the coaſt of New Zealand, be 


gave names to the bays, ca es,, promonto- 
ries, iſlands: and rivers, and other places, 
which were ſeen or viſited by him; e excepting 
in thoſe caſes Where their original a pellations 
Were learned from the natives. The names 
he fixed upon were either derived, from cer- 
tain; characteriſtic or ad ventitious cireumſtan- 
des, or were conferred in honour, of his 
friends and acquaintance, chiefly thoſe of the 
naval line. Such of the readers as deſire to 
be particularly informed concerning them, 

will naturally have recourſe. to the hiſtory of 
the voyage at large, or, at leaſt, to the indi- 
cations of them in the ſeveral may on Wpich . 
they are deſcribed. tf 1 
Mr. Cock, and; the ane e 1 
could not help remarking, the diſferent diſpo- 


titions and behaviour. of the different inhabi- 


tants of the country, at the firſt fight of the 
Endeavour. Some of them kept aloof v) 
with a mixture of: 1 r and wonder, others 
SYS 0: THO 3 B 40 WW gf l 0 had 
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had immediately commenced hoſtilities; one 
man who was found fiſhing alone in his ca- 
noe appeared to regard our voyagers as to- 
tally unworthy of notice; and ſome had come 


on board almoft without invitation, and with 
an air of perfect confidence and good will. 


| Entdeckungs - und Naturgeſchichte von Neu 
r ne einne 


Wk In the ſix months which Lieutenant OE 


had ſpent in the examination of New Zealan 
he made very large additions to the know- 


bledge of geography and navigation. That 


country Was firſt diſcovered in the year 1642; 
by Abel Janſen Taſman', a Dutch navigator, 


He traverſed the eaſtern coaſt from latitude 
349 437, and entered the ſtreight now called 
Cook's Streight; but being attacked by the 


natives ſoon after he came to an anchor; in 
the place which he named Murderer's Bay, he 
never went on ſhore. Nevertheleſs; he affui 


med a kind of claim to the'eountry ,” by cab. 
ling it STAATEN LAND; or the Land 


of the States, in honour of the States, Gene. 
ral. It is now uſually diſtinguiched in maps 
and charts by the name of NEW Z EA. 


AND. The Whole of the country, exce: 


b — Part of the coaſt which was ſeen 
by Taſman from on board his ſhip, continned 
from his time, to the voyage of the Endea- 


_ your, altogether unknown. By many perſons 
it has been ſuppoſed to conſtitute a part of a 


ſouthern continent; but it was now aſcertai:- 


4 ned by Mr. Cook to conſiſt of two large 


iflands , divided from each other by a ſtreight 


* 6 


or paſſage, which is about four or five 
e won ee 7 eee 


J,. 


. : 


N broad; and Which is now called Co 


Streight. e 
The ſouthermoſt of theſe if tends” is prins 


1 eipally a mountainous, and to all appearance à 


barren country. The only inhabitants, and 
ſigns of inhabitants, that were diſcoverec 
upon all the iſland, were the people whom 
our voyagers ſaw in Queen Charlotte's Sound, 
ſome that came off to tbem under the ſnowy 
mountains, and ſeveral fires which were di- 
ſeerned to the weſt of Cape Saunders. The 


Other iſland, called Enheinomanive, has a much 
better appearance. Though it is not only | 


hilly but "mountainous, even the hills and 


mountains are covered with wood, and eve 
valley has a rivulet of water. The ſoil in 


theſe vallies, and in the plains, many of which 


ate not overgrown with wood, is, in gene. 


ral, light but fertile. It was the opinion 


Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, as Well as of the 


other gentlemen on board, that all kinds of 
European grain, plants and fruits would flons 
fiſh here in the utmoſt luxuriance. There is 


. reaſon to conelude, from the vegetables which 
Gur navigators found in Eahtinomanwe, that 


the winters are milder than thoſe in England; 
and "the ſummer was! experienced not to be 


Hotter, though it was more equally warm. 
I this edunde y therefore, ſhould be ſettled 
by people from Europe, they might with 4 


little! induſtry; very ſoon be ſupplied, in great 

abundance ,*not merely with neceflaries, „ baz 

even with the Iuxuries of life. 

In Faktinomauwe-there' are no quadrupeds 

but dogs and rats At deaſt, no Other Were 

feen oo our 1 and the rats are ſo 
| BA, eie, 
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fearce, that they wholly eſcaped the notice 


of many on board. Of birds the ſpecies are 


not numerous; and of theſe: no one kind is 
exactly the ſame with thoſe; of Europe. In- 
ſects are not in greater plenty than birds“ 
The ſea makes abundant Fay oy na for this 


ſcarcity of animals upon land. Every creek. 9) 
ſwarms with fiſh, Which are not only who- 


leſome, but equally delicious with thoſe in 
our part of the world. The Endeavour ſel: 
dom anchored in any ſtation, or with a light 
gale paſſed any place, that did not afford 


enough, to ſerve the whole ſhip's company. 


Among the vegetable productions of the 


country, the trees claim a principal placez 


there being foreſts of vaſt extent, full of the 
traiteſt, the cleaneſt and the largeſt timber r) 

Mr. Cook and his friends had ever ſeen., Mr. 
Banks and Dr. Solander were gratified by the 


novelty, if not by the variety, of the plants. 


Qut of about four hundred ſpecies there were 
not many which had hitherto been deſcribed 
by botaniſts. There is one plant that ſerves 
the natives inſtead of hemp and flax, and 
which excels all that are applied to the ſame 
purpoſes in other countries. 
One circumſtance. peculiarly y worthy of 
notice is the perfect and uninterrupted. health 
of the inhabitants of New Zealand. In all the 


viſits made to their towns, Where old and 


young, men and women, crouded about our 
YOyagers, they never obſerved a ſingle per- 
on who appeared to have any bodily com- 


plaint, nor among the numbers that were ſeen 


naked, Was once perceived the ſlighteſt 
G! 318 . 1 843 Das © S 2 (43 o eruption 
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eruption upon the ſkin, or the leaſt mark 
which indicated that ſuch an eruption had for- 
merly exiſted. Another proof of the health 
of theſe people is the facility with which the 
wounds they at any time receive are healed. ' 
In a man who had been ſhot with a muſquet+ 
ball through the fleſhy part of his arm, the 
| wound ſeemed to be ſo well digeſted, and in 
ſo fair a way of being perfectly healed, that 
if Mr. Cook had not known that no applica- 
tion had been made to it, he declared that he 
ſhould certainly have enquired; with a very 
intereſted curiolity, after the vulnerary herbs 
and ſurgical art) of the country. An addi- 
tional evidence of human nature's being un- 

_ tainted ) with diſeaſe in New Zealand, is the 
great number of old men with whom it 
abounds. Many of them, by the lofs of their 

hair and teeth, appeared to be very ancient, 

_andyetnone of them were decrepid. Although 
they were not equal to the young in muſcular 
ſtrength, they did not come in the leaft behind 
them with regard to chearfulneſs and vivacity. 

Water as far as our navigators could diſcover, 
is the univerſal and only liquor of the New 

_ Zealanders. It is greatly to be wiſhed that 

their happineſs in this reſpect; may never be 

deſtroyed by ſuch a connèction with the Eu- 
ropean nations, as ſhall introduce that fond 
neſs for ſpiritous liquors which has been ſo 

fatal to the Indians of North America. 
From the obſeryations which Lieutenant 

Cook and his friends made on the people of 
New Zealand, and from the ſimilitude which 

Was difcerned between them and the inhabi- 

e | nk tants 
) Wundaraneikunſt. t) unbeluftes, unangeſtectt. 
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FOR of the South Sea Iſlands, a ſtrong beet 

aroſe that both of them had one common ori- 
in; and this proof was rendered indubitable 

by the conformity of their language. When 


Tapia addreſſed himſelf to the natives of New 


Zealand, he was perfectly underſtood. In- 


deed, it did not appear that the language of 
Otaheite differed more from that of New Zea- 
land, than the language of the two iſlands, 
mo which it is divided, did from e other: | 


2 7 — Neu Holland 
Botany Bay u. . w. ſe. 


| Shit wid Abenteuer unſorer Seefabver in. 
dieſen Gegenden. 


0 Seurithy the thirty - firſt of May. „our 


I. 


: Gi failed from Cape Farewell in New 


Zealand and purſued his voyage to the weſt. 

ward. New: Holland, or as it is now. called, 
ew South Hales,” came in fight on the ninel 

teenth of April: and on the twenty - ofa 


of that month the f hip anchored in B O 


NY BAT. 


| From the boldneſs which the- vhthvess PA . 
Wavered on the firſt landing of our 'voyagers, 


and the terror that afterwards ſeized them at 
the fight of the Engliſh, it appears that they 


Were ſufficiently intimidated by our fire arms. 


4 There was not, indeed, the leaſt reafon to 


believe that any of them had been mach hurt 


dy the ſmall hot u), which had been fired at 


them when they attacked our people on their 
| rom out ONE the — W they 
| OS "Bug 
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had probably\ſeen;from their lurking p faces ) 
the effects which the muſquets had upon birds; 
Tupia, who was become a good —— 
frequently ſtrayed abroad 2) to ſhoot p 
rots *); and while he was thus employed, he 
once met with nine Indians Who, as ſoon as 
they perceived that he ſaw them, ran from 
N in great alarm and confuſion. | 
It was upon account of the great quan · 
tity of plants which Mr. Banks and Dr. Solan- 
der collected in this place, that Lieutenant 
Cook was induced to give it the name of 
BOTANY BAY. 4 
Not only the inhabitants who were e firſt 
diſeovered, but all who afterwards came in 
light, were entirely naked. Of their org 
of life our voyagers could know but little „ 
not the 1 connexion could be formed with 
them; but it did not appear that they wer 
numerous, or that they lived in — 
They ſeemed, like other animals, to be ſcat- 
tered about along the coaſt, and in the woods. 
Not a ſingle article was touched by them of 
all that were left at their huts, or at the pla- 
ces which they frequented; ſo little ſenſe had 
they of thoſe ſmall conveniencies and orna- 
ments which are generally very alluring TT to- 


the uncivilized tribes of the globe. | 


Brier der Fahrt lings der 22 Xie, 
5 von Neuholland. 


At day - 1 on the Sunday the th 


of May our. navigators ſailed from Botany 
| Bay, and as they proceeded on their "VE 


the” 
n) Schlupfwinket. 7 Schutze, 
2) ſeblenderre umher. a) * bY anlockend; 
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the Lieutenant gave the names that are indi. 
_cated upon the er to the bays, capes, 
points, and remarkable hills, which ſucceſſi. 
ly appeared in ſig ht. 
On the eighth, when the Endeavour was 
in the midſt of a cluſter ©) of ſmall iſlands, 
our voyagers diſcerned, with their glaſſes, 
upon one of the neareſt, of theſe iſlands, 
about thirty of the natives, men, women, 
and children, all ſtanding. together, and loo 
king with great attention at the ſhip, This 
us the firſt inſtance of curioſity that had been 
obſerved among the people of the country. 
The preſent Indian ſpectators. were entirely 
naked. | Their hair was ſhort, and their com. 
exion the ſame with that of ſuch of the in. 
bitants as had been ſeen before. 1 5 


| Cpok entgelit; mit. ſeinen Gefiilrten, einer drohende 
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In navigating the coaſt of New South 
Wales, our Commander had hitherto con- 
ducted his veſſel in ſafety, for an extent of 
two and twenty degrees of latitude. But, 
on the tenth of June, as he was purſuing his 
tcourſe from a bay to which he had given the 
name of TRINITY BAY, the Endeavour 
| fell into a ſituation as critical and dangerous 
as any that is recorded in the hiſtory of navi. 
2 a hiſtory which abounds, with peril. 
us adventures, and almoſt miraculous eſca. 
pes. While our navigators were at ſupper it 
ad ply ſhoaled d), and they fell into twelve, 
ten and eight fathom e), within the compaſs. 
a few minutes, Mr. Cook ane 
| | | 5 Ord- 


| e) Gruppe. . 00 er ward feichte,. x Klafter. 
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ordered every man to his Ration; and all was 


ready to put about and come to an anchor, 
when deep water being met with again at the 
next caſt of the lead f), it was concluded 


that the veſſel had gone over the tail of the 
 ſhoals 8) which had been ſeen at ſun · ſet, and 
| That the danger was now over, This idea of 


ſecurity was confirmed by the water's conti- 
nuing to deepen to twenty and twenty - one 
fathom, ſo that the gentlemen left the deck 
in great tranquillity, and went to bed. How- 


ever, a little before eleven, the water ſhoaled 


at once from twenty to ſeventeen fathom', 


vs and before the lead could be caſt again, the 


ſhip ſtruck, and remained immoveable, ex- 
cepting ſo far as ſhe was influenced by the 
heaving of the ſurge h), that beat her againſt 


the crags i) of the rock upon which ſhe lay, ' 


A few moments brought every, per 


upon the deck , with countenances ſuited 


to the horror of the ſituation. As our. 
people knew, from the breeze which they 


had in the evening, that they could not be 


very near the ſhore * there Was too much 


t) Sentbial. 8) Untiefen, Sendb nde. 


reaſon to conclude that they were upon a 


rock of coral ), which, on account of the 


ſharpneſs of its points, and the roughneſs. of 
its ſurface, is more fatal than any other. On 


examining the depth of water round the ſhip, 


it was ſpeedily diſcovered that the misfortune 
of our voyagers was equal to their apprehen- 
ſions. The veſſel had been lifted over a 


| ledge m) of the rock, and lay in a hollow 


within 


h) Flac. FR j) Ecken, Spitzen, | © 5 k) Fer deck 
1) Korallenfelſen, my) ſchmaler Strict. 


there were from three to four fathom, and in 
- ethers not ſo many feet of water. To com- 
plete the ſcene of diſtreſs, it appeared, from 
dhe light of the moon, that the ſheathing n) 
boards from the bottom of the ſhip. were 
floating away all round her, and at laſt her | 
falſe keel o); ſo that every moment was ma- 
king way for the whole company's being 
fwallowed up by the ruſhing in of the ſea. 
There was now no chance but to lighten 
the ſhip. The water was immediately pum- 
ped up, and a variety of things were thrown 
everboard with the utmoſt expedition. The: 
opening of the morning of the eleventh of 
June preſented them with a fuller proſpect of 
%%% 70 OTIS bo go nod 
High- water being expected at eleven in 
the morning, and every thing being made 
ready to heave the veſſel off if ſhe ſhould 


Hat, to the inexpreſſible ſurprize and concern 
of dur navigators, ſo much did the day- tide 
fall ſhort of that of the night, that though 
they had lightened the ſhip nearly fifty ton, 
fhe did not float by a foot and a half. Hence 
it became necellary to lighten her ſtill more, 
and every thing was thrown' overboard that 
could poſſibly be ſpared. Hitherto the Endea- 
Four had not admitted much water; but now _ 
_ F#ruſhedin fo faſt, that ſhe could ſcarcely be 


8 on ©, * I FIRE f 1 Ka X 7 : 1 5 4 3 248 
+); to ſheath, mit einer Scheide überziehen, belegen. — 

ſheathing boards, die Auſterſten Planken , mit veilchen 
dier Boden des Schiffs helegt iſt. . 

o) der falſthe Kiel. Eine Unterlage, durch welche dev 

eigentliche Kiel eines zu weiten Seereiſen beſtimmten 
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kept free, though two pumps were inceſſantly 
worked, There were now no hopes but 
from the tide at midnight; to prepare for ta- 
king the advantage of which the moſt vigo- 
rous efforts were exerted, _ _ | 
About five o' clock in the afternoon the 
tide began to riſe, but, at the ſame time, the 
leak p) increaſed to a moſt alarming degree. 
Two more pumps, therefore, were manned, 
one of which unhappily would not work. 
Three pumps, however, were kept going, 
and at nine o' clock the ſhip righted q). Ne- 
vertheleſs, the leak had gained ſo conſiderably 
upon her, that it was imagined that ſhe muſt 
go to the bottom as ſoon as ſhe ceaſed to be 
ſupported by the rock. oz "a 
I The dreadful moment which was to de- 
termine the fate of our voyagers now drew 
on, and every one ſaw, in the countenances 
of his companions, the picture of his own- - 
ſenſations, Not, however, giving way to 
deſpair, the Lieutenant ordered the capſtan *) 
and windlace to be manned with as many. 
hands as could be. ſpared from the pumps, 
and the ſhip having floated about twenty mi- 
nutes after ten o' clock, the grand effort was 
made, and ſhe was heaved into deep water. 
It was no ſmall conſolation to find that ſhe: 
did not now admit of more water than ſhe 
had done when upon the rock. By the gai- 
ning, indeed, of the leak upon the pumps, 
three feet and nine inches of water were in 
the hold ); notwithſtanding which, the 3 
„ mg) | 5 di 
p) der Leck. q) hob fich anfreclit. 
1 ) Winde. s) Boden des Schiffs. 
Venues Engl. Geegr. Leſebd'. 


„„ —ͤù One | 
did not relinquiſh their labour, but exerted | 
their efforts with ſo much alacrity and ſpirit, 


that before eight o clock in the morning, the 
pamps had gained coniliderably | upon the 


70 complete the hiſtory of this wonder- 
ful preſervation, it is neceſſary to bring for- 
Ward a circumſtance, which could not be 

| diſcovered till the ſhip was laid down to be 
repaired. It was then found that one of her 

holes, which was large enough to have ſunk 
dur navigators, if they had eight. pumps 
_ Inſtead of four, and had been able to keep 

| them inceſſantly going, was in a great mea- 

1 fure filled up by a fragment of the rock, upon 

. Which the Endeavour had ſtruck. To this 

J  fingular event, therefore, it was owing, that 

the water did not pour in with a violence 
; which muſt ſpeadily have involved the Endea- 
vour and all her e in inevitable de- 

| ſtruction. 

: ' Hitherto none of the names, by Which 
our Commander had diſtinguiſhed the feverat 1 
parts of the country ſeen by him were memo- 

rials of diſtreſs. But the anxiety and danger 
-. Which he and his people had now experien- 

{ ced, induced him to call a point in fight, 
Which lay to the northward, Thain N | 
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The next object after this event was to | 
| look/out for a harbour where the defects of 
the "on lip wen be repaired, and the veſſel put 
into 
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into proper order for future navigation. On 
the fourteenth, a ſmall harbour was happily 

_ diſcovered, which was excellently. adapted to 
the purpoſe. After the ſhip had been warped 

into it, the ſucceeding day was.employed in 
erecting two tents, in landing the- proviſions, + 
and ſtores, and in making every preparation 
for: repairing the damages which the Endea- 
_ Your had ſuftained, | Cs 
The damage being repaired, the ſhip was 
again floated at high water, and all hands 
were employed in putting her into a condi- 
tion for proceeding on her voyage. To the 
harbour in which ſhe was refitted for the ſea, 
Mr. Cook gave the name of the ENDEA- 
YOUR ⁰Q̃m— | oo. | 
At firſt the natives of this part of the 


country eagerly avoided holding any inter. 


courſe with our people: but at length their 
minds, through the good management of Mr. 
Cook became more favourably diſpoſed. 
From a farther acquaintance with them, it was 
found that all of them were remarkably clean 
limbed, and extremely active and nimble :). 
Their language appeared to be more harſh 
than that of the Iſlanders in the South ſea, 
One day our voyagers were viſited by 
ten of the natives; and fix or ſeven more 
Were ſeen at a diſtance, chiefly women, who 
were as naked as the male inhabitants of the 

| . There being at that time a number 
of turtles on the deck of the ſhip, the Indians 
who came on board were determined to get 
one of them; and expreſſed great diſappoint- 
ment and anger, when our people refuſed to 
e „ comply 
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6 comply with their wiſhes. . attempts 
Were made by them to ſecure what they Wan- 
ted by force; but all their efforts proving 
unſucceſsful, they ſuddenly leaped into their 
canoe in a tranſport of rage, and paddled u) 

towards the ſhore. The Lieutenant, with 
Mr. Banks, and five or ſix of the ſhip's crew, 

immediately went into the boat, and got 
aſhore, where many of the Engliſh were en- 
gaged in various employments. As ſoon as 
the natives reached the land, theyſeized their 


arms, which had been laid up in a tree, and 


having ſnatched ) a brand from under a 
.pitch-kettle v) that was boiling, made a cir- - 
cuit to the windward of the few things our 
people had on ſhore, and with ſurprizing 
quickneſs and dexterity ſet fire to the graſs in 
their way. The graſs, which was as dry _ 
ſtubble =), and five or ſix feet high, burnt. 
With ſurprizing fury; and a tent of Mr. Banks's 
would have been deſtroyed, if that gentleman 
had not immediately got ſome of the men to 
fave it, by hauling ) it down upon the 
beach by, Every part of the ſmith's forge 
that would burn was conſumed. 

This tranſaction was followed by another 
'of the fame nature. In ſpite of threats and 


entreaties e), the Indians went to a different 
place, where ſeveral of the Endeavour's crew 


were waſhing, and where the ſeine d), the 


other nets, and a large quantity of linnen 


Were laid out to dry, and again ſet fire to the 
| * The N of this freſh attack ren. 
5 e 5 dered 
5 5 e „ 5 iv pechleßel. | 
2) Stoppen. a) ro haul ziehen ſchleppen. 
TO Jer. I) n d) oder ſean. Fiſchergarn. 


dered it neceſſary that a muſ ket, loaded with 
ſmall ſhot, ſhould be difcharged at one of 
them; who being wounded, they all betook 
- themſelves to flight. 

In the laſt inſtance 125 ſire Was e 
| guiſhed before it had made any conſiderable 
progreſs; but where it had firſt Wü it 
ſpread far into the woods. 

. = This accident, if it had happened 0 little 
ſooner, might have produced dreadful effects; 
for the powder had been but a few days on 
board, and it was not many hours that the 
ſtore tent, with all the valuable things con- 
tained in it, had been removed. From the 
fury with Which the graſs would burn in this 
hot climate, and the difficulty of extinguiſhing 
the fire, our voyagers determined never to 
expoſe themſelves to the like danger, but to 
clear the ground around them, if ever again 
they ſhould be under a neceſſity of ns 

their tents in ſuch a ſituation. | 


Roe Beiſpiele von  flandha ter Urtberwinding 
FR, grosser Gefalren. © © 

Great difficulties occurred in 'the naviga- 
tion from the. Endeavour river, and in the 
purſuance of their yoyage our, navigators 
were little leſs than three months in a ſtate 


i” 
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that pepetually threatened them with de- | 


ſtruction. At laſt they came to an anchor; 
and the joy they experienced was propor- 
tioned to their late danger , and their preſent 
ſecurity. | | 
An the proſecution of the voyage, our 
people, on the nineteenth of Auguſt, were 
as e on every ſide with rocks and 
„ TChoals: 
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gneceſſary, greatly increaſed the danger to our 
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Thoals: but as they had lately been expoſed 


to much greater danger, and theſe objects 


were now become familiar, they began to 


regard them comparatively with little con- 
cern. Rocks and fhoals, which are always 
dangerbus to the mariners even when they 
are previoufly known and marked, are pecu- 


liarly dangerous in ſeas which have never 


Ss. 


1 globe they are more perilous than in any 
Sther. Here they conſiſt of reefs of coral 


rock, which riſe like a wall almoſt perpendi- 
cularly out of the deep, and are always over- 


flowed at high- water. Here, too, the enor- 
. mous waves of the vaſt ſouthern ocean, 
meeting with ſo abrupt a reſiſtance, break, 


with inconceivable violence, in a ſurf which 


- cannot be produced by any rocks or ftorms in 


the northern hemiſphere. A crazy ) ſhip, 


fhortnels of proviſion, and a want of every 


eſent voyagers of navigating in this ocean. 
Neverthelcſ $ ſuch is the ardour of the hu- 
man mind,, and fo flattering is the diſtinction 
of the firſt diſcoverer, that Lieutenant Cook 


and his companions, chearfully encountered 


every peril, and ſubmitted to every inconve- 


ggg imprudence and temerity, than to leave a 
_. | country unexplored which they had diſcove- 
red, or to afford the leaſt colour f) for its 

being ſaid, that they were deficient in perſe- 

+ , Verance and fortitude. It ſcarcely needs to 

be added, that it was on and magnani- 
mous ſpirit of our Comman 
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'nience, They choſe rather to incur the charge 


er in particular, 
e) zerbrechlich. f) Vorwand, Scheingrund. 
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been navigated before; and in this part of the 


which 
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which inſpired his people with ſo much reſo- 
lution and vigour. | 


Beſ tznehmungs - ceremonie. 


/ As they were now about 8) to quit the v 
coaſt of New Holland, which they were 


__ certain no European had ever ſeen before, 


Mr. Cook once more hoiſted Engliſh co- 
lours h). He had, indeed, already taken 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral particular parts of the 
country. But he now took poſſeſſion of the 
whole eaſtern coaſt, with all the bays, har- 
- bours, rivers, and iſlands ſituated upon it, 
from latitude 380 to latitude 100 £ ſouth, in 
Tight of His Majeſty King George the Third, | 


and by the name of NEW SOUTH WA-: 


LES. When the gentlemen had performed 
this ceremony upon an iſland, which they 
called POSSESSION ISLAND, they 
reimbarked in their boat, and, in conſequence _ 
of a rapid ebb tide, had a very Gihoult and ES 
tedious return to the veſſel. _ | 


' Cook bereichert die Konntniſs unſeres Erdbodens 
mit einer abermaligen neuen Entdeckung. 
On the twenty-third of Auguſt, the 
Wind had come round to the ſouth-weſt; and 
though it was but a gentle breeze, yet it was 
accompanied by a ſwell from the ſame quarter, 


which, in conjunction with other circumſtan- 


ces, confirmed Mr. Cook in his apinion that 
be had arrived to the northern extremity of 
Nei Holland, and that he had now an open 
_ fea a. the weſtward. Theſe circumſtances 
oe C4 affor- 
2) De fe 2 . Begriff waren. 
0 ) as noch einmal die Engliſche F "I wehen 
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tet him peculiar fatisfaction; not only be- 


cCauſe the dangers and fatigues of the voyage 


* 


Were drawing to a concluſion, but beende 
it could no longer be doubted whether New 
Holland and New Guinea were two ſeparate 
Iflands. The north - eaſt entrance of the 
ſtreight lies in the latitude of ro 39“ ſouth, 


and in the longitude of 2180 365 weſt; and the 


paſſage is formed by the main land, and by a 
congeries of iflands to the nord- weſt, called 
buy the Lieutenant the PRINCE OF WA- 
LES'S ISLANDS, and which may pro- 
bably extend as far as to New Guinea. Their 


difference is very great both in height and 


circuit, and many ſeemed to be well covered 


with herbage and wood : nor was there any 


doubt of their being inhabited. Our Com- 
mander was perſuaded, that among theſe 


iſlands as good paſſages might be found as 


that through which the veſſel came, and the 


acceſs to Which might be leſs perilous. The 


determination of this matter he Would r 
have left to future navigators, if he had been 


leſs harraſſed by danger and fatigue, and had 


' poſſeſſed a ſhip in better condition for the 
- purpoſe. To the channel through which he 


aſſed. he gave the name N. gra nh ter 
$7 REIGHTS. £ 


Allgemeine Bemerlungen iow Neubolland, a 
deſſen Einwolmer, 


New Holland, or, as N part 


of it was called by Lieutenant Cook, New. 


South Wales, is the largeſt country in the 
known world which does not bear the name 


of a continent. I W of coaſt hk 


63; 1 
which our people ſailed, when reduced to a 
ſtrait line, was no leſs than twenty - ſeven 
degrees of latitude, amounting nearly to two 


thouſand miles i). In fact, the ſquare ſurface 


of the iſland is much more than equal to the 
whole of Europe. For a particular account of 


the natural and animal productions of the 


.country, and a minute deſcription of its inha- 
bitants, we muſt refer to the voyage at large. 
In general, we may obſerve, with regard te 


the natives, that their number bears no pro- 
portion to the extent of their territory. So 
l by - * 
many as thirty of them had never been ſeen 


together but once, and that was at Botan 

Bay. Even when they appeared determined 
to engage the Engliſh, they could not muſter 
above forteen or ſifteen fighting men; and it 
Was manifeſt that their ſheds *) and houſes 


did not lie ſo cloſe together, as to be capable 
of accommodating a larger party. Indeed our 
navigators ſaw only the ſea- coaſt on the ea- 


ſtern ſide; between which and the weſtern 


ſhore there is an immenſe tract of land that is 


wholly unexplored. But it is evident, from 


the totally uncultivated ſtate of the country 


which was ſeen by our people, that this im- 
menſe tract mult either be altogether deſolate, 


or at leaſt more thinly inhabited than the parts 


which were viſited. _ jt A 
Of traffic the natives had no idea, nor 


could any be communicated to them. The 


things which were given them they received, 


but did not appear to underſtand the ſigns f 


Ct e eee, e eh 1s 0 oration 
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the Engliſh requiring a return. There was 
no reaſon to believe that they eat animal food 
raw. As they have no veſſel in which water 
can be boiled, they either broil their meat upon 
the coals, or bake it in a hole by the help of 
Hhuot ſtones, agreeably to the cuſtom of the in- 
BHabitants of the South Sea iſlands. Fire is 
produced by them with great facility, and 
they ſpread it in a ſurprizing manner. For 
producing it they take two pieces of ſoft 
wood, one of which is a ſtick about eight or 
| mine inches long, while the other piece is 
flat. The ſtick they ſhape into an obtuſe ) 
point at one end, and preſſing it upon the flat - 
wood, turn it ay by holding it between 
both their hands, In doing this, they often 
fhift their hands up, and then move them 
down, with a view of increaſing the preſſure | 
as much as poſſible. By this proceſs they 
obtain fire in leſs than two minutes, and from 
the ſmalleſt ſpark m) they carry it to any 
Height or extent with great ſpeed and dex- 
Yo OE NO OY oO 
It was not poſſible, conſidering the limi. 
_______ ted intercourſe which our navigators had with 
tte natives of New South Wales, that 
l much could be learned with regard to their 
language. Nevertheleſs, as this is an object 
of no ſmall curiofity to the learned, and is, 
indeed, of peculiar importance in ſearching 
anto the origin of the various nations that 
bhave been diſcovered, Mr. Cook and his 
friends took ſome pains to collect ſuch a ſpe- 


cimen of it as might, in a certain degree, 
Neu 
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anſwer the purpoſe. .. 
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by Neu Guinea,” 


On the tbird of September, our naviga- | 
"a? came in fight of New Guinea, after 
they had left New South Wales on the 
_ twent third of Auguſt. As ſoon as they ca- 
me aſhore, they difcovered the prints of hu- 
man feet, which could not long have been 
impreſſed upon the ſand. Concluding, there- 
fore, that the natives were at no great di- ; 
ſtance, and there being a thick wood which | 
reached to within a hundred yards of the wa- 
b ter, the gentlemen thought it neceſſary to 
proceed with caution, left their retreat to the 
boat ſhould be cut off. When they had wal- 
d ſome way along the ſkirts n) of the wood, 
WE they came to a grove o) of cocoa · nut trees, 
at the fruit of which they looked very wiſh. - _ | | 
fully; but not thinking it ſafe to climb, they | | 
Were obliged to leave it without taſting a 
ſingle nut. After they had advanced about a 
quarter of a mile from the boat, three Indians 
ruſhed out of the wood with a hideous 
fhout p), and as they ran towards the Eng- 
liſh, the foremoſt threw ſomething out of his 
Hand, which, flew on one fide of him, and 
burned exactly like gunpowder, though 
Without making any report 4). The two 
other natives having at the ſame inſtant 
diſcharged their arrows ), the Lieutenant and 
ais party were under a neceſſity of firing, firſt 
with ſmall ſhot, and a ſecond time with ball. 
Upon this, the oo rn ran NG as 


7 great agility. . DFE Cf AAR 
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n) the Clive der Buſter Rand, ©) Wald." 
P Geſchrei. e Knall. 1) Bl 
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their being leſs dirty. 8 1 n 
While the Engliſh gentlemen were vie 
wing them, they were ſhouting defiance t), 
and letting off their fires by four or five at a 


As Mr. Cook had no diſpoſition forcibl 


/ 


upon friendly terms, he and his companions 


abreaſt of the natives, who had come down 


to the ſhore in aid of their countrymen, and 
- whoſe number now amounted: to between 
ſixty and a hundred. Their appearance was 
much the ſame as that of the New Hollanders: 


returned with all expedition towards their 
boat. When they were aboard, they rowed 


they nearly reſembled them in ſtature, and in 
having their hair ſhort and cropped 5). Like 


them, alſo, they were abſolutely naked; but 
the colour of their ſkin did not ſeem quite ſo 


dark, which, however, might be owing to 


time. Our people could not imagine what 


theſe fires were, or what purpoſes they were 
intended to anſwer. Thoſe, who diſcharged 
them had in their hands a ſhort piece of ſtick, 
which they ſwung ſide - ways from them, and 
immediately there iſſued fire and ſmoke, ex- 


actly reſembling thoſe of a muſquet, and of 


ſhip who obſerved this ſurprizing phaenome- 


i 


firing of vollies u), without a report. 
0 5 11 7 n EN — 
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g non, were ſo far deceived by it as to believe 
ſons in the boat ĩt had the Appearance of the 


\ 


to invade this country, either to gratify the 
appetites or the curioſity of his people; and 
was convinced, that nothing was to be done 


as Thort a duration. The men on board the 


145 


2 Soon after Mr. Cook and his party had 
returned to the {hip, our voyagers made ſail . 


to-the weſtward, the Lieutenant having re- 


ſolved to ſpend no more time upon this coaſt, 
but to make the beſt of his way to Batavia. 


This reſolution was. confirmed by the confi. 


deration, that no diſcoyery could be expected 


fſeribed both by Spaniſh and Dutch geogra- | 

merit bee. by the Lieutenant, in this 
of his the | 

aàs a fact beyond all controverſy, that New 


countries. A 


in ſeas which had already been navigated, 


and where the coaſt had been ſufficiently de- 
phers, and eſpecially by the latter. The only 

it part 
oyage, was the having eſtabliſhed it 


Holland and New Guinea are two diſtinct 


Ankwift unſerer Seefahrer in den Hollndiſeh- 


Oftindiſchen Beſitxumgen. 


In purſuing his courſe to the weſtward, 


Mr. Cook had an opportunity of rectifying 


-}% 


the errors of former voyagers. By the ſix- 
teenth of September he had gotten clear „) of 


all the iſlands, which had then been laid down in 
the maps as ſituated between Timor and Java, 
and did not expect to meet with any other in 
that quarter. But the next morning an iſland 
was ſeen bearing ' weſt- ſouth - weſt, and at 


firſt he believed that he had made a ne diſco- 


very. As ſoon as our voyagers had come 
Cloſe in with the north fide of it, they had 
the pleaſing proſpect of houſes and cocoa-nut 
trees, and of what ſtill more agreeably ſurpri- 


zed them, numerous flocks of ſheep. Many 
of the people on board were at this time in a 
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„ 
bad ſtate of bealth , and no emal gumber of 
them had been diflatisfied with the Lieute- 
nant for not having touched at Timor, He 
readily embraced, therefore, the opportu- 
nity of landing at a place which appeared ſo 
well calculated to ſupply. the thc, ra of 
the company, and to remove both the 
fickneſs and the diſcontent which had ſpread 
among them. This place proved to be the, 
ifland of SAVU, where a ſettlement. bad 
lately been made by the Dutch. | 
The great deſign of our 1 
was to obtain provitions, which, after ſome 
difficulty, and ſome jealouſy on the part of . 
the Dutch Reſident, were eral at a rea · 
ſonable price. . 1 


. 0% Faun. 


An extraordinary relation is given of the 
1 of the people of this iſland, and 
which, if true, muſt fill every virtuous mind 
with pleaſure. Their characters and conduct 
are repreſented as irreproachable, even upon 
the principles of Chriſtianity. Though no 
man is. permitted to have more than one 
wife, an- illicit commerce between the ſexes 
is ſcarcely known among them. Inſtances of 
| theft are very rare; and ſo far are they from 
revenging a ſuppoſed i injury by; murder, that 

When any difference ariſes between them, 
they immediately and implicitly refer it to 
the determination of their kin ng: "They will 
not ſo much as make it the ſubject of pri- 
vate debate, left they ſhould hence be pro- 
voked to reſentment. and ill - will. Their de- 

1 and Cleanlineſs are ſuited to "the or 5 


of their morals. From tlie ſpecimen which 


is given of the language of Savu, it appears 


to have ſome affinity with that of the South. 


Sea Iſlands. Many of the words are exactly_ 


the ſame, and the terms of numbers are de-- 
rived from the ſame origin. | 


Mas unſern Seefahrern zu Batavia angenehmes 
und widriges begegnete. 


On the twenty - firſt of September, our 


navigators got under ſail, and having purſued 
their voyage till the firſt of October, on that 


day they came within ſight of the iſland of 


Java. It being | univerſally agreed that the 
ſhip could not fafely proceed to Europe 
without an examination of her bottom, our 


Commander determined to apply for leave to 
heave her down at Batavia. For this purpoſe, 


after his arrival there, he drew up a requeſt. 


in ͤ writing, which, after he had waited: firſt 


Gs upon the Governor General, and then upon 


the Council, was readily complied with, and 
he was told that he ſhould have every thing 


Tupia, who at firſt had continued on 


board on account of fickneſs, now quitted the 
ſhip, and after he came into the boat, he was 
exceedingly lifeleſs and dejected; but no ſoo- 
ner did he enter the town than he appeared 


to be inſpired with another ſoul. A ſcene ſo 
entirely new and extraordinary filled him with 
_ amazement. The houſes, carriages, ſtreets, _ 


people, and a multiplicity of other objects, 
_ ruſhing upon him at once, produced an effect 


ſimilar to what is aſcribed to. enchantment. 


His boy, Tayeto, expreſſed his wonder and 
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delicht, in a den more raptbrous manner- 
He danced along the ſtreets in a kind of ex- 
taſy, examining every object with a reſtleſs 
and' eager eee which was excited and 
gratified every moment. Tupia's attention 
Was particularly excited by the various dreſſes 
df the paſſing multitude, and when be was 
informed that at Batavia every one wore the 
dreſs of his own country, he expreſſed his 
defire of appearing in the garb of Otaheite, 
Accordingly , South Sea cloth being ſent for 
from the ſhip, he equipped himſelf with great 
expedition and dexterity. © 
When our voyagers had been' only nine 

days at Batavia, they began to feel the fatal 
effects of the climate and fituation. Tupia, 
after his firſt flow of ſpirits had ſubſided, grew . 
every day worſe and worſe; and Tayeto was 
ſeized with an inflammation upon his lungs. 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander were attacked by 
fevers, and, in a little time, almoſt every _ 

erſon, both on board and on ſhore, was 
' The diſtreſs of our people was indeed 
very great, and the proſpect before them 
_ diſcouraging in the - higheſt degree. Tupia 
being deſirous of breathing a freer air than 


among the numerous houſes that obſtructed 


it aſhore, had a tent erected for him on 
Coope'rs Iſland, to which he was accompa- 
nied by Mr. Banks, who attended this poor 
Indian with the greateſt humanity, till he was 
rendered incapable of doing it, by the vio- p 
Tent increaſe of his own. diſorder. . 
Mr. Monkhouſe, the ſurgeon ») of the. : 

ſhip , fell the firſt n to this Sata} coun- 


| try. 
: „ Sun. cum. i 
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| Tayeto ſoon followed ; an Ms er 


"Jud him with the tenderneſs:of'a parent}, 


ſunk at once after the loſs of the boy, and 


De e him only a few days. 
The diſorders of Mr. Banks and Dr. Sor 


Lander grew to ſuch a height, that the phyſi. 
cian declared they had no chance of preſer- 

ving their lives but removing into the:coun- | 
Accordingly, a houſe was hired: for 

- khomi at the diſtance of about tWo miles from 
che town; where, in conſequence of enjvying 


a purer air, and being better nurſed hy two 
Malayan women, whom they had bought, 


they recovered by ſlow degrees. At length, 
Lieutenant Cook was himſelf taken ill; and 
out of the Whole ſhip's company! not more 


on ten were able to do duty. 1 bi4738 


By the eighth of December, the Endes- 8 
pour Was perfectly refitted. From that time 


to the twenty - fourth, our people Wire em. 
ployed in completing her ſtoek of water; pro- 
viſions, and ſtores, in erecting ſome new 


pumps, and in various other neceſſury para. - 


tions. All this buſineſs would? have been 
_ effected much ſooner; if it had not been re- 
4arijed by the general ſickneſs of the men. 


Our Commander now took leave of the | 
e of Batavia, and, in the evening , 
the twenty fifth, went on board; pm nl WO 
With Mr. Banks, and the reſt of * gh 


—”— had reſided conſtantly on f horef: n. 
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| Riickroſe + ene von Date ans. 
On Thurſday the twenty · ſeventh of De- 
8 the Endeavour ſtood out to ſea; 
and on the fifth of January, 1771, ſhe came 
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20 an anchor, under, as bouth⸗ eaſt nde of 
Feinges i land! The deſign of this was to 
labtain ad recruit of wood and water, and to 
procure ſome refreſhments for the ſick, many 
of wiomrbad become much worſe than they 
2 When 5 left Batavia. 
„Princes iſ land, where our navigators 
| ay, abont ten days, was formerly much fre 
quented by the India ſhips of many nations, 
e boon tv thoſe of England; but it had 
forſaken, on aceount of the ſup» 


wever, aroſe from a want of duly exami- 
2 the brook 2) by which the water is ſup- 
plied, Itn is, indeed, brakiſh 2) at the lower 
* f the. brook, but higher up it will be 
ound excellent. The Lieutenant, therefore, 
us clearly of opinion; that Prince's ifland is 
a more:[eligible place for ſhips to touch at, 
than either at North Iſland or New Bay; from 
neither of which places any conſiderable quan» 
tity: of other refreſhments can be procured. 
as the Endeavour proceeded on T6 
 woyage/to the Cape of Good Hope, the ſeeds 


via, appeared with the moſt threatening ſym- 
pto ms and reduced our navigators to à very 
melancholy.ſituation. The ſhip was, in fact, 
nothing better than an hoſpital, in which thoſe 
hs could go about were not ſufficient for a 
due attebdance upon thoſe who were ſick. 
Mr. Banks was reduced ſo low, that for ſome 
time there was no hope of his life; and ſo 
Fatal was the -diſeaſe to many others, that 
almoſt every __ a dead OE: Was gn" 
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ord -hadneſs:of its water. This ſuppoſition, | 


of diſeaſe,” which had been received at Bata- | 


* . 
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ted ta ſea. In all, the lom amountedytoſthres 
and twenty perſons, beſides ſeven WhO died 


F * 
at Batavia." | (1 + 


friday the fiſteenth of Mareh, the 
Endeavour arrived at the Cape of Good Hope} 
and as ſoon as ſhe was brought to u anchor; 
our Commander waited upon''the'"Govertior; 
from whom be received aſſuranees that he 
© ſhould be furniſhed with every 8 
the country could afford. His firſt care was 
to provide a proper place for the ſick, whoſe 
number was not al a houſe was ſpee- 
- dily found, where it was agreed that they 
' ſhould be lodged and boarded at the rate of 
two ſhillings a day for each perſon. _ 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| CAT ets | 
The Lieutenant having lain at the Cape T 
to recover the ſick, tho procure. ſtores, and ö 
f 


* 


©... On: Friday the fift 


; to refit his veſſel, till the fourteenth of April, | 
" | — then ſtood out of the Bay, and proceeded in. 

his voyage homeward. On the firſt of Ma 

' He arrived at St. Helena, where he ſtaid, till 

the fourth to refreſh, and then proceeded on NS 


his voyage. OAT OE LS 
. On the tenth of June, land, which pro- 
ved to be the Lizard b), was diſcovered. 
On the eleventh, the Lieutenant ran up the 
channel, and in the next day he came to an 
anchor in the Downs ©), and went on ſhore 
I PE TN 


b) Lizard and Lanndsend ſmd zween Vorgebirge, 
A welehe, wie zween Horner, aus der Provinz Corn- 
wall — jener von Suden ans, dieſes am dauſSerſten 
| weſtlichen Ende — hervorragen; and von welchen da- 
tas 2 ang gedachte Provins den Namen erhalten hat . 
% Dünen, Sandblinke, | Wet. | 


! 


„ nus ended Mr. bels "firſt voyage 
_ fothd'the® weld, in which he had” gone 
through ſo many dangers, explored ſo many 
countries and, exhibited the: ſtrongeſt; proofs 
_ of; his paſſefling an eminently ſagacious and 
dente mind z a mind that Was equal to every 
Peril lous, entreprize, and, to the baldeſt ane. 
_ moſt, eee et SAvigation | 
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| b Togo entitled b him to the Prote 9575 of 


Government, and the favqur 'of, bly Sove-- 
reign. Accordingly. he was promoted to be 


a Commander in his Majeſty's Navy by 185 


miſſion bearing date on the twen! 


115 9 E WE Xe 
Ther reputation Our navigator hat a 


red! by bis Ta late voyage was deſervedty great; 


1 555 the deſire Of the: public to! be acquainted 

With the new ſcenes! and: new ogbjects OE 

Were now brought to light; Was ärdently ex- 
cited. It is not ſurprizing; ho” 11” Mgr af 


different attempts were made to fatisfy th 
general eutioſity. Bat it was Dr. Hmoteſuorth's 


Account 'of -Licutenaiit Cook's:voyage' which 


completely ' gratified” the publio eurloſity. 


This nos e „ Wien was Written by autho- 


ity, was drawn upofrom the jgurnal of the 

Lieutenant, an the papers of., Sir += 
Banks; and, heſides * mexit af. the.compo- 

1 e derived an ee adv f 

er the e ag eg } 


us bee le, , the 3 of the nation 
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& be randy informed ese gg wen be 
longed to the late navigation diſcoveries. - 
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Captain Cook, during his voyage, had 


N failed över the Pabifie Ocean in many of thoſe 
latitudes in 7 A ſouthern continent had 
Pein expected to lie, He had aſcertained that | 
either New. Falknd nor New Hotland 
Were parts 'of ſuch a continent. But the ge- c 
eral queſtion. concerning its exiſtence had 


WEE: Bot been deferthined by im, nor did he go 


| - | Idea; af a Vurra Auftralis i 


"TEC ESSEN 


Out for that”, wrpoſe, though ſome of- ', 
: reaſons on Which the notion of it had been 


Adopted were diſpelled in the courſe of his n- 
_ vigation. It is Sell known how fondly the 
ita. had for 
| nearly teyg/ centuries been entertained. Many 


ged in its fuppart,, and many fagts alledged in 
its favoaun, Every thing however, which 
relates to ſeience muſt be ſeparated from fan- 
ay, and brought to the teſt d) of experiment: 


1 and here Was an experiment zichly Huter rug 


to be tried. The object, indeed, 1 of pe- 
FKFuliar magnitude, and worthy to be purſued 

6 bt ee and a great nation... 
| u the? defignt of accompliſhin this 

great en was lee upon, it ns not 
Admit of any heſitation by whom it was 40 
de Carrie nfo -execution:” No perſon Was | 
eſteemed equity qualified with Captain Cook, 


plauſible philoſophical arguments had, been ur- 2 


For conductin an enterpfize the view of. ; 


Which was to vive the utmoſt poſſible extent 


_ to the geography of the lobe, and the ; 


e of fi eien. 
Fl] 0. 9 . 3 11 = 160 111 For 


0 Frobinein. 0 


© I . 


| taking, it was determined that 6s chips 
ſhould be employed? and much attention Was 
paid to the choice of them, and to their 
equipment for the ſervice. The largeſt ö 
the two, which conſiſted * Wan hundred and 
_ ſixty two tons .burthen, need the.Reſo- 


lation. To the Other, Wed w thre e hun 
| fed and. thirty-ſix. fons burthey, 115 given 
the name of the Adventure. On 6 5 went 
Elben of November 1777, Cap fain s 
appointed to the e of "ths former 


and, about the ame time » of Tobias Fur- 


neaux was promgted to the, Sa. f the 


% FF © ® 


roy vir and 0 por and ther 7 25 the 


Adventure, at at one. 
ment of theſe ſh every irons 
attended, to he 80 Sort wag Th £ oh ; - 


ay ee 
= Mr. Willen ee, , an exce lent land- 
oer | 7 38 to embark in the Bs Je, | in 


741 
* 


Tore nd 1 his ſon. 10 992 U 
plore, and collect the natural hiſtory 
countries which anght. be viſited aL Ar "am ple. 


m Was. granted parliament for the pur- 
poſe. That n might be Wüftigg 6 E129 


| compliſh the ſcientific views of-the 85 


the Board of Longitude agreed with 


. illiam Wales and 1 William Bayley, 
1 * ** * $4 CIPRO {20 


on, to ex- ö ul 
of the 


f 


= Abreiſe -von- Deptford nm: rid yy ; Chobe „ 
111) 53 Duftonletion" fr art, . . or 


* 


Sede VERO? n Mr. Wa. 
les was ſtationed in the Reſolution, bY and Mr. 


Thoug 7b Cap tain, Cock had been appoin. 


cd the Sm gad of the Reſolution. on .the 


enty⸗ -eighth of November 1771, ſuch were 
the preparations neceſſa for ſo long and im- 


Bapley,in the Adventure. 8 5 ae a 575 
4 Stig 155711 nen | a} 


Fan voyage, e and t the impediments which 


ce en, and unay N occurred, that 


A 


IS 


1 Ocea n not b. 


the ſhip' did not fail from Peptford till the 


ninth of, Ph following 7 did The leave 5 
ie Reach til 


1 e eg 9925 , Cook received vis 1 
: Auctions ; t regard fo Pede without 5 
entering 2 ; 
Kiſficient th hy rg at, he hom 
the moſt, 
known. 1 
4 . | 
2 Whole glol e, but. to circumnaVigate it in high 


| the cent 0 f May. 


of them „it is 
nt out upon 
larged plan, of, diſcovery. that-is 
je hiſtory of navigation. He was 


not. only. to. eircumnavigate the 


_ ſouthern Aatitudes, 75 making ſuch” traverſes e 
rom time to time, 0; every corner of 'the 
ore examined, as 2 2 

nally and Recha reſolve the much © 


ted queſtion. about the exiſtence, of k ſout 


5 continent, in 17 ce of the ſouthern. hemi- | 


09) Fare lin und thefts (© 


. A Fl | 
int i th. its. 21 / mA * 
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1 175 56655 K. 


1 ere to W Which acceſs could be had by the 
© efforts of the boldeſt and moſt Fkiful n ay LY 
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keeps der Reiſecbig aum . Porgtirgs der 
cd guten Hoffnung. 


On the thirteenth of July, Cuptiins Cook 
failed: from Plyr ymoutHh, and on the twent * 
ninth of the Nas" month anchored in the 
illand of Madeira. Having obtained a fippty 
of water; wine, and other neceſſaries at that 
1 he left it on the firſt of Auguſt, and 
on the thirtieth f October anchored in Table 
Bay f). From the healthy condition of the 
3 both of the Neſolution and Adventurs, 
it Was imagined by the Captain that his ſtay at 
the Cape would be very ſhort. But the ne- 
- of Waiting till the requifite proviſions | - 
_<couldibe- prepared and bonected, kept him 
more than three weeks at this place; Which 
| time was improved by him in ordering both 
i _ . the ſhips to be caulked b) and painted, and in 3 
taking care that, in every reſpect, their co. 
ation U ey a8 . - bl Edo "oF" left 5 
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5. the twenty ſecond. of November "Rp 
dur enn failed from the Cape of Good i 
Hope, and proceeded on his voyage, in 
ſearch of a ſouthern continent. He ſoon began 
to meet with iſlands of ice, and, on the x4th - 
of December, with an immenſe bel Jow 
Bs to which no end could be ſeen, either to 
the ex, ek or ſouth. From, ths courſe our 
eee Wh > 47 e ; 
f) em Pntgebirge der queen Habs. 
«+1 ) Schiffemannſchaften, h) kalfurert „ baden, 
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commander Pure! t Wende aſtcjeritly 


aſcertained that this field of ice did not join > 


any land, as had been firſt conjectured. Upon 
the whole, there was good-reafbn to believe, 


that no land was tobe met with, under that 


mefidian, between the latitude of fifty - five 


* . 


and fifty - nine, where, ſome had been ſuppo- 


ſed to exiſt. mo 49-5 i 


By Sunday . of £5400 y 


| Captain Cook reached the latitude of 679 13“ 


ſouth, When he could advance no farther. 
At this time the ice Mas entirely eloſed to the 
ſouth, in the whole extent from eaſt to weſt» ; 


ſouth - weſt, Without the leaſt appearance of 5 
any opening. The Captain, therefore, thought 


it no longer prudent to perſevere; in ſailing 


ſouthward; aps as the ſummer; was al 


ready half pent, and there was little reaſon 
to hope that it would be found; practicable to 


get round the ice, | Having taken this . 80 


tion, he determined to proceed directl 9 5 
ſearch of the land which had lately been diſco- 
vered by the French, and as, in purſuing: his 


| 15 urpoſe, the weather was clear at intervals, 


pread the ſhips a- breaſt four miles from 


20 each other, in alder the better to 5 0 ae 


any thing that might lie in their wa 
Captain Cook was ſoon He) 6 that | 
'there could be no great extent of land tq the : 


weſt. © While he was ſteering eaſtward Captain 


Fonrneanx told him that he thought the land 


| was to the' north-weſt of them; as he had, 
at one time, obſerved the ſea to be finooth 
When the wind blew in that direction. This 


obſervation was by no means conformable to 


the e Which had been bene by (our , 


bp, 445 Mp 33 ek +” Nen 611 None * ird * 


— 


' 


. circumſtauces, at ſo 


1 ' : 
* q \ 
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Commander nimſelf. Nn „ſuch Was 
. readineſs. to attend to every ſuggeſtion, 


that he reſolved to clear up the point, if the 


wind would admit of his getting tothe weſt 


An any reaſonable time. The Wind, by vee- 


_ ring i) to the north, did admit of bis purſuing | 
the ſearch; and the reſult of it was, his con- 
viction that if any land was near, it could 
ny. be an iſland of no conſiderable extent... 

On the eighth of February, our Com- 
e in conſequence of no ſignals having 


been anſwered by the Adventure, had reaſon 


to apprehend that a ſeparation had taken 
place. After waiting two days, during which 
guns were kept diſcharging, the fact was. 


confirmed; fo that the Reſolution was obliged 


to proceed alone in her voyage. 
In the nigbt of the twenty >third, when 
4 ſhip Was iu latitude 64% 52“ ſouth, and 
longitude 959 24 eaſt, the weather being ex- 
ceedingly ſtormy, thick, and hazy ©), with, 
ſleet 1). and ſnow, our voyagers were on 
every ſide ſurrounded with danger. In ſuch 
a ſituation, it was natural for them to wiſh 
for day light: but day - light, When it came, 
5 2 only to encreaſe their apprehenſions, 
exhibiting thoſe huge mountains of ice to 
heir view,, which the darkneſs had preven- 
"teh them from ſeeing. :: Theſe unfavourable 
ee a ſeaſon of the 
ar, diſcouraged Captain Cook from putting 
execution à reſolution he had formed of 
ones more icrofling the antarctie circle. Ac- 


e ene * of the twenty- 
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Forth; 'he Gbod to the north, with-a:vety - 
Hard gale, and a very high ſea, which made 


great deſtruction among the ice iſlands, "But 
10 far was this incident from being of any 


advantage to our navigators, that it greatly 


enereaſed the number of pieces they had to 


avoid. The” large pieces which broke from 


the ice iſlands, were found to be much inore 
dangerous than the iſlands themſelves. While 
_ the latter roſe ſo high out of the water; that 
"they could generally be ſeen, unleſs the wea- 
ther was very thick and hazy, before our 
people nearly approached them, the others - 
could not be diſcerned, in the night, till they 
Were under the ſhip's bows: Theſe dangers, 
however, were u becom ſo familiar to 


the Captain and his company, that the appre- 


tenſions they cauſed were never of long du- 


ration; and a compenſation was, in ſome de- 


gree, made for them, by the ſeaſonable ſup- 
w. of freſh: water. which the ice iſlands af- 
rded, and by their very romantic appearan- 


es. The foaming and daſhing of the waves 


into the curious holes and caverns Which 


Vere formed in many of them, greatly height. 


Tened the ſcene; and the whole exhibited a 
view that at once: filled the mind with — 


_ / ration and horror, and could on ebe de 


bed by the hand of an able painten. 4 


As Captain Cock advanced in bis courſs, 


ze became perfectly aſſured, from 7 > or 


proofs, that he had left no land behind him in 


the direction of weſt.- fouth<weſts; and that 


no land lay to the ſouth on this ſide ſixty de- 
=" He came, therefore, to a 


| nere qnit We; cken. logtherp, latitu- 4 
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grees of latitude. 
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des,; and to proceed to New Zealand with 
refreſhing his people. He had, alſo, ſome 
thoughts, and even a 3 of viſiting the 


eaſt coaſt of Yan Diemen ss Land, in order to 
ſatisfy himſelf whether it joined the coaſt of 
New South Wales: The wind, however, not 
_ permitting him to execute this part of his de- 
 ftign; he ſhaped his courſe: for New: Zealand; 
in fight of Which he arrived on the twenty» 
fifth, and where he came to anchor on the 
day following, in Duſky Bay. He had noẽ 
deen a hundred and ſeventeen days at ſea, du- 
ring which time he had ſailed three thouſand 
fix hundred and ſixty leagues;i without having 
once:come within fight of lang 


FCC (C0 2363 hain, edt 
cola neue. Erfalrungen und Bemerkungen wil, 
rend dieſes 2weiten Aufenthalts, auf Nen, 

"bis To 4 eeland.. N hne 
Many agreeable; circumſtances determined 
Captain Cook to ſtay ſome time in Duſky Bay, 
in order to examine it thoroughly; as no one 
had ever landed before on any of the ſou- 
thern parts of New Zealand. While he pro- 
__ ceeded in examining the Bay, he occaſionally 
met with ſome of the natives, with regard to 

_ whom he uſed every mode of conciliation... 
Ass there are few places in New Zealand 
- Where neceſſary refreſhment may be ſo plen. _ 
tifully obtained as in Duſky Bay, Captain 
Cook has taken care to give ſuch a deſcription 
of it, and of the adjacent country, as may 
de of ſervice to ſucceeding navigators, 
Although this country lies far remote from 
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Ade to continue his reſearehes te e Fall; 
between the latitudes of 41% and $69; and he 


| "+: 
e 62 


28 he EY "dbferves; bo md 
2 * tell What ufe future ages may derive 


from the diſcoveries made in the preſent. 
For a farther account, we muſt refer to the 
Captain's own' narrative; only taking notice, 


that the country was not found ſo deſtitute 


of quadrupeds as was formerly iĩmagined. 


Having left Dufky, on the ruth of May, 


2 the: Reſolution; Os the Agth, chap Within Loot 


of | Queen Charlotte's Sound, where Captain 


Cook had the: ſatisfaction of diſcovering: the 


Adventure; and both ſhips felt uncommon joy 


at thus meeting again „after an abſence of 
- Fourteen weeks. As 'the events which haps» 
pened to Captain Furneaux, during the ſepa; 
ration of the two veſſels, do not fall within 

the immediate deſign of the preſent narrati 
that he 8 


It may be ſufficient to obſerve, 


an opportunity of examining, with ſomeWhat 


ore accuracy than had hitherto been done, 


"in Diemen Land; and his -opinion' was 


that there are no ſtraights between this 
und New Hotland,” but à very deep bayi 
He met, ' likewiſe, with farther proofs that 
| the natives of New 2e are e of h 
ing man fleſh. IR PET'S N 


Our Cm now dne“ th A rene 


directed accordingly, that the ſhips ſhould 


be gotten ready or. putting to fen as ſoon a 
r ble. 


The iterecurſe witch our great es 


| tor had with the inhabitants of the —4 


this his ſecond viſit to Queen Chariot. 


2 5 „ was a. 2 2 tlaturs. Ie 6 


remar. 


Fd 


5 remarkable, that the Englifh were not able 4 
to recollect the face of any one perſon whom | | 
\& they had ſeen there three years before. Nor val 
did it onee appear, that even a ſingle Indian | 
had the leaſt knowledge of our Commander, 
or of any of our people who had been With 
him in his laſt voyage. Hence he thought it 
highly probable that the greateſt) part of the + 
natives who inhabited this ſound in the be- 
ginning of the year 1270, had eithen ſince 
7 driven out of it, or had removed of 
tdeir own accord, to ſome other ſituation. 
Not one third of the inhabitants were there 


now, that had been ſeen at that tim. 
Capitan Cook gelt auf feruere Entdechungen, , 
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On the ſeventh of June, Captain Cook 


put to ſea from Queen Charlotte's Sound, with 
the Adventure-in company, and in hopes of 
deing enabled to point out to poſterity, that 
theſe ſeas may be navigated, and that it is 
practicable to purſue diſco veries, even in the 
depth of winter. "x OW at te. 
On the firſt of Auguſt, the ſhips were in 
the latitude of 259. r/,- and the longitude of 
134 6, weſt. As Captain Cook had now 
gotten to the northward of Captain Carteret's 
tracks, he no longer entertained any hopes 
of diſcovering a continent. Iflands were all 
that he could expect to find, untill he retur- 
ned again to the ſouth, '- Every circumſtance 
concurred to convince him, that between the 
meridian of America and New Zealand, there 
is no fouthern continent; and that there is no 
. continent farther to the ſouth, unleſs in a 
| .. ĩͤ WR. 
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very high latitude.” This!) however; „Was a 
ory too important to be left to 
and conjectures. It was to be determined by 
facts; Me the aſcertainment of it was appoin- 
ted, by our Commander,” for the! employ- 
ment of the enſuing ſummer.” _ Vet 92 1 10 

n SO rr cr Hal git nu 
aul — Otaheite. Hor of allene. Yerd erun - 
geen und Rivohitionon GHaſelbſter - 

Or the fifteenth. of Auguſt, at ſix in Ss 
evening, C Otaheite was ſeen bearing weſt; 
and our people continued to advance towards 
it. Aſter narrowly eſcaping being wrecked 
on this very ifland, they at laſt anchored in 
Oaiti - pia Bay, immediately 295 Which they 
Were crowded with the inhabitants of the 


country, who brought with them cocoa- 
Auts; aud other. fruits of their country Which 
Were exchahged for nails and beads. Though 


moſt of them knew Captain Cock again, 2 
many enquired for Mr. Banks and others who 


had been with the Captain before; it was re- 


murkable that not one of them aſked: for 
0s 5 , e 5 . 
To ſome wh! sd themſelves Chiefs, 
dur Commander made waer e of ſhirts 1257 i 
axes, and ſeveral articles beſide, in return 
for which they promiſed to bring him hogs n) 
and fowls; a promiſe which they did 9 per- 
form, and Which, as might be judged from 


their conduct, they had never had the leaſt 
; intention of performing.” 1 IF l 


It was not till the evening of this day 


dat any one enquired after Iupia, and then 
2 0 my was made by: only two or three 
; of 
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„ . 
of the natives. When they learned the cauſe” 
of his death, they were perfectly ſatisfied; 
nor did it appear to our Commander that they 
would have felt a moment's uneaſineſs, if __ 
Tupia's deceaſe had proceeded from any other 
cauſe than ſickneſs. BULLS 0, 
Since the former voyage of Captain 
Cook very conſiderable changes had happened 
in the country. Toutaha, the regent. of the 
greater peninſula of Otaheite, had been killed 
Ain a battle which was fought between the 
two kingdoms about five months before the 
Reſolution's arrival; and Otoo was now the 
reigning. prince. Several of the principal 
friends to the Engliſh had fallen in this battle, 
together with a large number of the common 
people. A peace ſubſiſted, at preſent, between 
the two grand diviſions of the iſland, © — 


Begebenlieiten wahrend des diesmaligen Aufenthalts 
af den Soctietats- Iuſeln. 3 
The ſick being nearly recovered, the 
water completed, and the neceſfary repairs 
of the ſhips finifhed, Captain Cook determi- 
ned to put to ſea without delay. Accor- 
dingly, on the firſt of September, he ordered | 
every thing to be removed from the ſhore, _—_ 
and the veſſels to be unmoored o), in whith  __ f 
employment his people were engaged the r 
n part of the day. In the evening a | | 
avourable wind having ſprung up, our Com- * 


' 
„ 
Lo 
\ 
« 


mander put to ſea; on which occaſion he was s 
obliged to dimiſs his Otaheite friends ſooner. - © - 

c) to unmoor 2 ſhip, ein vor Anker liegendes Schiff © ? | 
los machen. Die Anker lithten, 7 . 
Neues Engl. Geogr, Leſeb. 5 
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than they wilhed to depart; but well catisfied 

; with his kind and liberal treatment. | 
Captain Cook now directed his courſe 
3 or the ifland of Huaheine, where he intended 
to touch. He was received with the utmoſt 
cordiality by the natives of that iſland. '' A 


trade immediately commenced; ſo that our 


navigators had a fair proſpect of being plenti- 
Fully ſupplied with ker h pork and fowls, 
which, to poop ple in their ination, „ Was a 
2 defirable circumſtance. . 
| Every thing being ſettled to Captain 
1 Cook's mind, he went, accompanied by 
Captain Furneaux and Mr. Forſter, to pay a 
viſit to his old friend Oree, the Chief of the 
ifland; but he was informed that the king 
would come to him. Accordingly, Or'ee 


went up to our commander, and fell on his 


neck, and embraced him; nor was it a cere- 
monious embrace, for the tears which 
trickled down the venerable old man's cheeks, 
ſufficiently beſpoke We language of his heart. 
The preſents which Captain Cook made to 


the Chief on this occaſion, conſiſted of 'the _ 


moſt valuable articles he bad; for he regar- 
ded him as a father. Oree, in return, gave 
the Captain a hog, and a quantity of cloth 
3 that all the wants of the Engliſh 
ſhould be ſupplied; and it was a promiſe to 
which he faithfully adhered. Indeed, he car- 
Tried his kindneſs' to Captain Cook ſo far, as 
not to fail ſending him every day, for bis 
table, a plentiful ſupply of the very beſt of 
ready: dreſſed fruit and roots. | 
\ Early on the ſeventh, of September, the 
Captain Went to pay his farewell to _ 9 
| % 


— —_ 
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Pho embraced our Commander with tears in 
his eyes. It was from the Iſland of Huaheing 
that Captain Furneaux received into his ſhip" 
a young man named Oms!, a native of Nlietea, 
of whom ſo much has ſince been known and 
Written. This choice Captain Cook at firſt 
, diſapproved, as thinking that the youth was 
not a proper ſample of the inhabitants of the 
_ « Society iſlands; being inferior to many of 
them in birth and acquired rank, and not ha- 
ving any peculiar advantage in point of ſhape, ' 
figure, or complexion. The. Captain, after- 
Wards, found reaſon to be better ſatisfied 
with Omars having accompanied our naviga- 
tors to England. VVV 
From Huaheine our navigators ſailed for 
 Ulietea, where trade was carried on in the 
uſual manner, and a moſt friendly intercourſe 
TN renewed between Captain Cook and Oreo; the 
Chief of the iſland. _  _ . 
On the morning of the fifteenth, the 
Engliſh were ſurprized at finding that none 
of the inhabitants of Nietea came off to the 
ſhips, as had hitherto been cuſtomary. The 
Captain Who was not able to find out, by his 
conjectures, the true reaſon of this uneexx!“4 = 
goes behaviour, determined, if poflible, to — 
ſee the Chief himſelf. When he came up to - 
him, Oreo threw his arms around our Com- 5 OY 
mander's neck, and burſt into tears; in which 
he was accompanied by all the women, and 
ſome of the men; ſo that the lamentation be- 
came general. Aſtoniſhment alone kept 
Captain Cook from joining in their grief. At 
laſt, the whole which he could collect from 
bis enquiries, was, that the natives had been 


ed on n account of the abſence of the Engliſh 
boats, which had been ſent out to the Iſland 
Otaha. Upon the ſuppoſition of their de- 
Tertion, they imagined that the Captain would 
ule violent means for the recovery of his loſs. 
When the matter was explained, it was 
acknowledged that not a ſingle inhabitant, or 
a ſingle Engliſhman, had <= hurt. This 
1 conſternation diſplayed in a ſtrong 
light the timorous diſpoſition of the PROP: 
of the Society lands. 


Our Commander by his ſecond viſ %% 
Gee Iſlands, gained a farther knowledge of 
their general ſtate, and of the cuſtoms of the 

inhabitants. One thing which he was ſolici- 
tous to aſcertain, was, whether human ſacri- 

fices conſtituted a part of the religious cu- 
ſtoms of theſe people. The man of whom he 


made bis enquiries, and ſeveral other natives, 


took ſome pains to explain the matter; but, 


from our people's ignorance of the language 


of the country, their explication could not 

be underſtood. Captain Cook afterwards 
learned from Omai , that the inhabitants of 

the Society Hands offer human ſacrifices to 
the Supreme Being. What relates to funeral 


ceremonies excepted, all the knowledge he 


- could obtain concernin ng. their religion was 
| TY imperfect and defe ve. be: 


Our navigators - were as ſacoekifull f in 7 | 
procuring proviſions at Ulietea as they had 
deen at Huaheine; ſo that they were enabled 
to proceed on their voyage with no ſmall de. 
Sree ve, comfott, and neg. $7, 
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Freundſchaftsinſeln.” | 
On the ſeventeenth of September, 
Captain Cook failed from Ulietea, directing 
his courſe to the weſt; with an inclination to 
the ſouth, and on the firſt of October, he 
reached the iſlands of Middleburg. While he 
was looking about for a landing place, two 
_ canoes, each of them conducted by two or 
three men, came boldly along -fide the ſhip, 
and ſome of the people entered it without 
heſitation. This mark of confidence inſpired 
our Commander with fo good an opinion of 
the inhabitants, that he determined, if. poſ- 
| ible, to pay them a viſit, which he did the 
next day. Scarcely had the vellels gotten to 
an anchor before they were ſurrounded by a 
great number of canoes full of the natives, 
"who brought with them cloth, and various 
curioſities. There was not ſo much as a ſtick, 
or any other weapon, in the hands of a ſingle 
native, fo pacific were their diſpoſitions and 2 
intentions. They ſeemed to be more deſirous . 
of giving than receiving; and many of them, 
Who could not approach near to the boats, 
threw. into them, over the heads of others, 
Whole bales of cloth, and then retired, wit- 
hout either aſking or waiting for any thing in 
return. The whole day was ſpent by our na- 
Vigators in the moſt agreeable manner. When 
they returned on board in the i 
one expreſſed how much he was delighted 
with the country, and the very obliging be: 
haviour of the inhabitants, who ſeemed to 
vie p) with each other in their endeavours to 
give pleaſure to our people. "Rs" 


\ 


* 


A this + appeared. to be the re- 


ſult of the moſt pure good- nature, perhaps 
without being accompanied with much ſenti- 


ment of feeling; for when Captain Cook ſigni- 


. Hed to the Chief his intention of quitting the 


iſland, he did not 12885 to be in the leaſt 5 
moved. | 


From Middleburg the ſhips failed down 


go Amſterdam, the natives of which iſland 


were equally ready with thoſe of the former 


place to maintain a friendly on with 
the SOR >; 


Captain cook was ſtruck With linien 


tion when he ſurveyed the beauty and cul- 
tivation of the iſland of Amſterdam. He 


thought himſelf tranſported into the moſt fer- 
tile plains of Europe. There was not an 
inch q) of waſte ground. The roads occu- 
pied no larger a ſpace than was abſolutely ne- 
deſſary, and the fences ) did not take up 
above four inches each. Even ſuch a ſmall 
portion of ground was not wholly loſt; for 


many of the fences themſelves contained uſe- 


ful trees or plants. The ſcene was every 
where the ſame; and nature, aſſiſted by a 
little art, no where aſſumes a, more 350 - 
Bong than in this \iſland. 


Rictra nach Neu - Zeland. ji 


On the ſeventh of October, Captain 

Cook proceeded on his voyage. His inten- 

"Bon was to. fail directly to Queen Charlotte's 
Sound in New Zealand, for the purpoſe of ta- 
King in wood and water, after which he was 
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to purſue his: diſcoveries to the ſouth and the 


eaſt. | 
It was the third of November before 

Captain Cook brought the Reſolution into Ship 
Cove, in Queen Charlotte's Sound. He had 
been beatin 8 the iſland from the wen. . 
ty - firſt of 9 during which time his 

veſſel was expoſed to a variety of tempeſtu- 


: ous weather. In the courſe of this bad wea- 


ther, the Adventure was ſeparated from the 
Reſolution, and was never ſeen or heard of 
through the whole remainder of the voyage. 

Captain Cook was early in his enquiries 


concerning the animals which, in the former | 
part of his voyage, had been left in the 


neighbourhood of Queen Charlotte s Sound. 
He had the grief of diſcovering: that all his | 


| benevolent endeavours to ſtock the country 


with uſeful animals were likely to be. fruſtra- 


ted by the very people whom he was anxious 


to ſerve. But notwithſtanding the inatten- 


tion and folly of the New Zealanders, Captain 


Cook ftill continued his zeal for their benefit. 
Zur Charakteriftik der New - Zrelander, Cook's = 


 weiſes und menſchenfreundliches Syſtem in Behand- | 


lung derſelben. 
Addicted as the New Foakindawd: were, 


in a certain degree, to ſtealing, (a diſpoſition 
which muſt have been very much encreaſed 
by the novelty and allurement 5) of the object 

preſented to their view,) the 7 had, never-, 
- theleſs, when injured, themſel 


elves, ſuch a 
ſenſe of juſtice, as to apply to Captain Cook * 
for redreſs. As to the Captain, it was always 
. a ma- 
5 has Neue 5 Anlockende, | | | 


| | 


a maxim with him, to puniſh the leaſt crimes 
- which any of his people were guilty of with 


1 regard to uneivilized nations. Their robbing 
As with impunity he by no means conſidered 
_. as a reaſon for our treating them in the ſame 

3 manner. The beſt method, in his opinion, 


of preſerving a good underſtanding with the 
inhabitants of countries in this ſtate of ſociety, 
| . - 3s, firſt, to convince them of the ſuperiority 
Wl Wee have over them in conſequence of our 
K Fre- arms, and then to be always upon our 
guard. Such a conduct, united with ſtrict .. 
honeſty and gentle treatment, will convince . 
them that it is their own intereſt not to di- 
ſturb us, and prevent them from forming any 
| general plan of attack. „%% Le ſb 
In this ſecond viſit of our navigators to 
. New Zealand, they met with indubitable evi- 
| | _ dence that the natives were eaters of human 
_ _ _ _ Meſh. The proofs of this fact had a moſt po- 
I. werful influence on the mind of Oedidee, a 
|  - Youth of Bolabola, whom Captain Cook had 
* brought in the Reſolution from NMietea. He 
Weas ſo affected that he became perfectly mo- 
| tionleſs, and exhibited ſuch a picture of hor- | 
or, that it would have been impoſſible: for 
Art to deſcribe that paſſion with half the force 
With which it appeared in his conntenance. 
When he was rouzed from this ſtate by ſome 
of the Engliſh, he burſt into tears; continued 
to weep and ſcold t) by turns; told the New- 
Zealanders that they were vile men; and aſſu- 
red them that he would not be any longer 
their friend. He would not ſo much as permit 
them to come near him; and he refuſed to 
=: 7: e „„ bes OTE accept. 
17) ſthelten, keifen. © e 
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accept, or even to touch the knife by which 
ſome human fleſh had been cut off. Hit 
Ihe conduct of this young man upon 
the preſent occaſion, ſtrongly points out the 
difference which had taken place, in the pro- 
greſs of civilization, between the inhabitants 
of the Society Iſlands and thoſe of New Zea- 
land. * W f TUTTLE, * 28 5 
Zweite Expedition nach den hohern Südlichen 
ht 0% ate Breiten. ab 
| It being now the unanimous opinion, 
TR By that the Adventure was no where near the 
. ii land, ee Cook gave up all expecta- | | 
tions of ſeeing her any more during the — "- 
voyage. This. circumſtance, however, did 
_ not diſcourage him from fully exploring the 
"© ſouthern parts of the Pacific Ocean, in the 
doing of which he intended to employ the 
whole of the enſuing ſeaſon. IM 
Some days after their departure from 
New Zealand, our navigators reckoned them- 
felves to be antipodes to their friends in Lon- 
don, and conſequently were at as great a di- 
ſtance from them as poſſible. The firſt ice 
iſland was ſeen on the twelfth of December, |. 
farther ſouth than the firſt ice which had been £ 
met with after leaving the Cape of Good Hope 
in the preceding year. In the progreſs of the 
voyage ice iſlands continually occurred, and 8 
the navigation became more and more difficult 
and dangerous. On the twenty - ſecond of 0 
' the month, the Reſolution was in the heigheſt 
latitude he had yet reached, (67® 31“) and 
___  eircumſtances' now became ſo unfavourable, 
that our Commander thought of returning 
SO OM e more 
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74 
more to the nortb. While the Reſolution Was 
in theſe high latitudes, many of her company 
were attacked with a f light fever, occaſioned 
by colds. The diſorder, however, yielded 
to the ſimpleſt remedies, and was generally 
removed in a few days. On the fifth of Ja- 
nuary 1774, the ſhip not being then in much 
more than fifty degrees of latitude, there © 
were uy one or two perſons on the ſick 


lit. 
| After Captain Cook, aprocably to his 
late reſolution, had traverſed a large extent 
of ocean, without diſcovering land, he again 
directed his courſe to the ſouthward. By the 
thirtieth of the month, through 3 : 
and difficulties, which, from their ſimilar na- 
ture to thoſe already mentioned, it would 
be tedious to repeat, he reached to the ſe- 
venty - firſt degree of latitude. Thus far had 
he gone; but to have proceeded farther 
+ would have been the height of folly and 
' madneſs. It would have been expoſing him- - 
ſelf, his men, and his ſhip to the utmoſt ' 
danger, and perhaps to deſtruction, eb | 
go _ proſpe& of advantage. „„ 


Cook's neuer Entdeckungsplan. | 8 

The determination which Capitain Cook 
now formed was to ſpend the enſuing winter 
within the Tropic, if he met with no employ- 


ment before he came there. He was well 
75 ſatisſied that no continent was to be found 


in this ocean but what muſt lie ſo far to the 
ſouth as to be wholly inacceſſible on account 
of ice; but there remained, nevertheleſs, 
room for ry lane if lands in n wholly 

unexa- 


* 


2 
* 


-unexamined. Many, likewiſe, of thoſe 
which had formerly been diſcovered had been 
but imperfectly explored, and their ſituations 
were as imperfectly known. He was alſo 
perſuaded, that his continuing ſome time lon- 
ger in this ſea would be productive of impro- 
vements in navigation and geography, as 
well as in other ſciences. 8 | 
Ihn the execution of his new plan. it was 
his purpoſe, if poſſible, to attain the length of 


Cape Horn in the enſuing November, when 


he ſhould have the beſt part of the ſummer 

before him, to explore the ſouthern. part of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Great as was his deſign, 
our Commander thought it capable. of. being 
carried into execution; and when he commu- 
nicated it to his officers, he had the ſatisfacti- 
on of finding that it received their zealous 
and chearful concurrence. They diſplayed 
the utmoſt readineſs for executing, in the 
moſt effectual manner, every meaſure he 
thought proper to adopt. With ſuch good 
examples to direct them, the ſeamen were 
always obedient and alert; and on the preſent 
occaſion, ſo far were they from wiſhing the 
voyage to be concluded, that they rejoiced 
at the proſpect of its being prolonged another 
year, and of ſoon enjoying the benefits of a 


milder climate. 


1 


Davis Land und Marqueſas Tnſeln u. .. . 


In purſuing their courſe to the nortn, 


our navigators came within fight of Eaſter 
Hand, or Davis's Land, their transactions at 
Which place were of too little moment to 
deſerve a particular recital. It was with plea- 
e ; 22 Lwͤ 


5 ſure that our Commander quitted a place 
which could afford but ſlender accommodati- 
ons to voyagers, and directed his courſe for 
the Marqueſas Iflands. . 
© Theſe iſlands, four of which were firſt 
diſcovered by Mendana, a Spaniard, are five 
in number, viz. La Magdalena, St. Pedro, 
La Dominica, Santa Chriſtina, and Hood's 
Iſland. The laſt was a new diſcovery, and 
Capitain Cook gave it the name after that of 
5 e young gentleman by whom it was firſt 
284A „%% Se oat peas 
The chief reaſon for our Commander's 
touching at the Marqueſas Iflands, was to fix 
their ſituation, which he has done with his 
„mal correctness. Co WT. 
© It is remarkable, with refpe& to the in- 
habitants of de Marqueſas Iſlands, that, col- 
lectively taken u), they are without excep- 
tion the fineft race of people in this ſea, Per- 
haps they ſurpaſs all other nations in ſymme- 
try of form, and regularity of features. It is 
plain, however, from the affinity of their lan- 
- ._ _ guage to that of Otaheite and the Society I/. 
3 02 es Naas, that they are of the ſame origin, which 
is likewiſe the caſe with the inhabitants of 
: Davis's- Land. It is, indeed, extraordinary, 
that the ſame nation ſhould have ſpread them- 
— _ ſelves to ſo wide an extent, as to take in al. 
45 a fourth part of the circumference of the 
. ele fe 18 > | 
- _ = From the Marqueſas Captain Cook ſtee- 
red for Otaheite, with a view of falling in 
With: ſome of the iſlands diſcovered by former 
_ navigators. Beſides paſling by St. George's 
EE a he oo rig ver oe" BETS, ,. 


u) im Ganzen genommen. n 


> Iflands, which had been ſo named by Captain 
Byron, our Commander made the diſcovery .' 
of four others. Theſe he called Palliſer's 
Iles, in honour of his particular friend Sir 
Hugh Palliſer. Our Commander has, in ge- 
neral, obſerved, with regard to this part of 
the ocean, that, from the. latitude of 200 
down to 14 or 129, and from the meridian, of 
1389 to 148 or 1509 weſt, it is ſo ſtrewed *) > 
with low iſles, that a navigator cannot pros. 
ced with too much caution. 1 ea 


_ _ Groſse Muſlerung der Otaheitiſchen Seemacht., 
During Captain Cook's ftay at Otaheite, 
where he arrived on the twenty- ſecond of 
April, he maintained a moſt friendly connexi- 
on with the inhabitants; and a continual inter. 
change of viſits was preſerved between him 
and Otoo,  Towha, and other chiefs of the 
country. Among other entertainements 
which our navigators met with at Otaheite, 
- one was a grand naval review. The veſſels 
of war conſiſted of a hundred and ſixty large | 
double canoes, well equipped, manned ane 
armed, The whole fleet made a noble appea- 1 | 
rance; ſuch as our voyagers had never ſeen 
. before in this ſea, or could ever have expec- 
.ted. Beſides the veſſels of war, there were 
a hundred and ſeventy ſail of ſinaller double 
canoes,' which ſeemed to be deſigned for i 
tranſports and victuallers y). Upon each f 
them was a little houſe; and they were rig 
ged 2) with maſt and ſail, which was not the 
caſe with the War- canoes. Captain Cook 4 
gueſſed that there were no leſs than 7760 men 
5 , 
x) bedeckt. y) Proviantſchiffe. 2) zugetakels, 


%. 


* 
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5 | „ | 
in the whole fleet. He was not able to ob- 
taln full information concerning the deſign of 
"a Was fiek mit unſerm Seefahreyn ,- wihrend ilwes | 
diesmaligen Aufenthaltes auf Otaheite und den 


1 


5 | . AY ⁊utrug. „„ 5 
Notwithſtanding the agreeable intercourſe 
"That was, in general, maintained between | 
our Commander, and the people of Otaheite, 
. circumſtances: occaſionally happened, which 
called for peculiar. exertions of his prudence _ 
and reſolution. When any extraordinary 
theft was committed, it immediately excited 
ſucb an alarm among the natives in general, 
From their fear of Captain Cook's reſentment, 
that they fled from their habitations, and a 
| ſtop was put to the traffic for proviſions. 
The Captain, on ſuch occaſions, always cho- 
ts ſe the moſt mild and equitable methods f 
bringing them to reaſon; and in this he not 
only ſucceeded, but frequently put things 
upon a better footing than if no contention 
had taken place. . 
Such was the friendly treatment which 
| dur voyagers met with at Otaheite, that one 
* bodf the gunner's mates a) was induced to form 
5 a plan for remaining in the country. As he 
knew that he could not execute his ſcheme 
with ſucceſs: while the Reſolution continued in 
Matavi Bay, he took the 9 when 
The was ready to quit it, and the ſails were 
ſet for that purpoſe, to ſlip overboard. 
Being a good ſwimmer he had no doubt of 
1 i getting 


Societätsinſeln, ferner mertmiirdiges 


8) eiuer von den Gifellen det Cuhenitr. 


getting ſafe to a canoe, which was at ſome 
diſtance ready to receive him; for his deſign 
was concerted with the natives, and had 
even been encouraged by Otoo. However, 
he was diſcovered before he had gotten cleat 
oOf the ſhip, and a boat being preſently hoi- 
ſed out, he was taken up, and brought back 
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to the veſſel. | 
At Hualieine and Ulietea, to which the 
Captain next directed his courſe, the events 
that occurred were neatly ſimilar to thoſe 
which have already been related. The peo. 
ple of Ulietea expreſſed the deepeſt concern at 
the departure of our Commander, and were 
continually importuning him to return. Oreo 
the Chief, and his wife and daughter, but 
eſpecially the two latter, ſcarcely ever ceaſed 
- weeping, As our Commander could not 
| 1338 or even then ſuppoſe, that more 
| Engliſh os at be ſent to the ſouthern 
- _ ifles, Oedidee, who for ſo many months had 
been the faithfuul companion of our naviga- 
tors, choſe to remain in his native country. 
But he left them with a regret fully demon- 
ſtrative of his eſteem and affection; nor could 
any thing have torn b) bim from them, but 
the fear of never returning. The Captain de- 
clares, that he had not words to deſcribe the 
anguiſh which appeared in this young man's 
breaſt, when he went away. „He looked up 
at the ſhip, butſt into tears, and then ſu 
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down into the cand.... : 
8 ; Oedidee Was a youth of good parts 5 and 
of a docile, gentle, and humane diſpoſition, 
but as he was almoſt wholly ignorant e 
e eee religi- 


bh to tear, logreiſren, trennen. 


bot | ; | 8 0 8⁰ | 
religion, government, -manners, euſtoms, and 
traditions of his countrymen, and the neigh. 
bouring iflands, no material knowledge 
- __could have been collected from him, had our _ 
Commander brought him away. He would, 
however, in every reſpect, have been a bet- 
ter ſpecimen of the nation than Omu m. 
When Captain Cook firſt came to theſe 
. aflands, he had ſome thoughts of viſiting Ty. _ 
. pia's famous Bolabola. But having obtained 
a plentiful ſupply, of refreſhments, and the 
route he had in view allowing him no time 
5 5 | to ſp re, he laid this deſign aſide, and dire- 
3 urs to the weſt. Thus did he take 
|: his leave, as he then thought, for ever, of 
theſe happy iſles, on which beneyolent na- 
ture has ſpread. her luxuriant ſweets with a 
laviſh band; and in which the natives; co- 
5 8 bounty of Providence, are equally 
 - liberal; being ready to contribute plentifullß 
| and chearfully to the wants of navigators. 


— L 


In A 


Captiin Cook macht auf ſciner diesmaligen Fahrt 


duch das Stille Meer, eine Menge neuer Ent. 
„ 89 dleckungen. 5 


On the ſixth of June Captain Cook failed 
from Nietea, and employed this and the two 
tuollowing months in a farther examination of 
tte iſlands around him. He had then finiG 
. hed his ſurvey of the whole Archipelago, and 
had gained a knowledge of it infinitely ſupe- 
8 rior to what had ever been attained before. 
The northern iſlands of this Archipelago were 
A firſt diſcovered in 1606, by that eminent navi- 
gator Quiros, who conſidered them as part 
bf the ſouthern continent, Which, at that 


—— 
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time, and till very lately, was ſuppoſed to- 
exiſt. Mr. de Bougainville was the next per- 
ſon. by Whom they were viſited in 1768, 
This gentleman, however, beſides landing in 


the Ile of Lepers, only made the diſcovery | 


that the country was not connected, but 
compoſed of iſlands, which he called the 
Great Cyclades. Captain Cook, beſides aſcer- 
taining the ſituation and extent of theſe iſlands, 
added to them ſeveral new ones which had 
| hitherto been unknown, and explored the 
whole. He thought, therefore, that he had 
obtained a right to name them; accordingly: 
he beſtowed upon them the appellation of the 
Nin 
I he principal iſlands of the New Hebrides, 
for an account of which the reader is eee 
to Captain Cook's Voyage, are, the Peat off 
tue Etoile. Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo, Mallicollo, 
_ St. Bartholomew, the Iſle of Lepers, Aurora, 
Hhitſuntide Iſle, Ambrum, Paoom, \ pee, + 
Three Hills, Sandwich, Erromango, Tanna, 
imer and Annatom... oo oe on, 
©  Anamocka, which was firſt diſcovered by 
Taſman, and by him was named Rotterdam, 
is encompaſſed by a number of. ſmall iſles 
ſand- banks, and breakers. An end could not E 
be ſeen to their extent to the north, and they 
may poſſibly reach as far to the ſouth as Am- 
ſterdam. Together with Middleburg theſe 
form a group containing about three degrees 
of latitude, and two off longitude. .To-this 
group Captain Cook has given the name f 
gl 1ſles, from the firm alliance and 


Friendſhip: which ſeemed to ſübliſt among 
their: inhabitants, and from their courteous 
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| behaviour to ſtrangers. The ſame group 
may perhaps be extended much farther, even 


down to Boſcawen and Keppel's Ifles, which 


Were diſcovered by Captain Wallis, and lie 
nearly in the ſame meridian. — The pro- 


nuctions of Rotterdam, and the perſons, man- 
ders, and cuſtoms of its inhabitants, are 


. * ſimilar to thoſe of Amſterdam. It is not, 
however, equally plentiful in its fruits, nor 


K 1. \ 


is every part of it in ſo high a ſtate of culti- 
105 vation. a 5 2 . 1 ms | YES 


© 38 to the lande of the New Hebrides; 
tlie inhabitants of Mallicolo ars the moſtugly ©) 
and ill - proportioned people that Captain. 


Cook had ever ſeen, and are in every reſpe& 


different from all the nations which had been 
met with in the Southern Ocean. The diffe- 


_ _ rence of this people from any whom our 
Commander hat yed vilited, appeared not 

_ only in their perſons but their language. Of 
about eighty words which were collected by 
Mr. Forſter, ſcarcely one was found to bear 
any affinity to the language ſpoken in any 


country or iſland hithertodeſcribed. © 


Much traffic could not be carried on with the- 
ſie people, becauſe they ſet no value on nails; 
or iron tools, d) or, indeed, on any of theſe + 
articles which our navigators could furniſh. 
In ſuch exchanges as they did make, and 
Which were principally of arrows e) for pie- 
des of cloth, they diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
dy their honeſty. When the ſhip had begun 
to fail from the iſland, and they might 
. eafily, have "avoided delivering the things 
they had been paid for, they uſed their utmoſt 


9) die hidſilichſien, d) Werkzeuge 
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efforts 
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| "efforts: to get up with her, that + they might. | 


- Gichargs their obligations, 

In the iſland of Tanna was a ve 
which ſometimes made a dreadful noiſe, and, 
at each exploſion, which happened every 


three or four minutes, threw up fire and 


ſmoke in prodigious columns. At one time, 
great ſtones were ſeen high in the air. It was 
in moiſt and wet weather: ang the. volcano 
Was moſt violent. 

| The people of Tanna are of the middle 

ſize. and for the moſt part ſlender.fy There 

are few tall or ſtout 8) men among them. 

In general, they have good features and 


| agreeable countenances. Like all the tropi- ; 


cal race, they are active and nimble; and 
ſieem tb excel in the uſe of arms, but not to 


be fond of labour. It was at firſt thought by 
_ our navigators, that theſe people were a race 


between the; natives of the Friendly Iſlands, 
nnd thoſe of Mallicolo; but by a ſhort ac- 
quaintance with them they were convinced 
that they had little or no affinity to either. 


— 


The ſeaſon of the year now rendered it 


| neceflary for our Commander to return to 


the ſouth, while he had yet ſome time to ex- 


| plore any land he might meet with between 
the New Hebrides and New Zealand; which 
laſt place he intended to touch, that he: might 


refreſh his people, and renew his ſtock of 
wood and water for another ſouthern eourſe. 
With this view, he ſailed, on the firſt of 
September, and on the fourth land was diſco- 


vered; in a harbour belonging to which the 


: Reſolition came do an anchor the nent ay 
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How the if land was called by the natives, 
our voyagers could never learn; and, there- 
fore, Captain Cock gave it the name of NEW 
CALEDONIA: The inhabitants are ſtrong, 
robuſt, active, and well made. With regard | 
to the origin of the nation, the Captain jud- 
ged them to be a race between the people of 
Funna ard the Friendly Iſles; or between thoſe 
of Tanna and the New Zealanders; or all three. 
As to the language of the New Caledonians, 
after the opinion of Mr; Forſter ,-it is totally 
diſſerent from that of any other Nation Kuben 
_ yet been ſeen in the voyage. 
| The coaſt of New -Chledonia could: not he 
5 ee but at the riſque of loſing the veſſel, 


and ruiding the whole voyage. The Captain, 


_ however; had pretty well determined the ex- 
tent of the ſouthweſt coaſt, and would gladly 
have proceeded to a more accurate ſurvey of 


the whole, had he not been deterred, not 


Only by the dangers he muſt encounter, but 
by the time required for the undertaking, and 
Which he could not poſſibly ſpare. Bat 
though he was thus obliged; by neceſſity, 
for the firſt time, to leave a coalt which he 
Bad diſcovered, before it Was fully ſurveyed, 

he did not quit it till he had 2 the 
extent of the country, and proved, that, ex- 


cCepting New Zealand, it is perhaps the lar- 


| get i land in the South Pacific Ocean. 
= As the Reſolution purſued her courſe 
| From New Caledonia, land. Was diſcovered, 
. which," on a nearer. approach, was found to 
be an iſland of good height and five leagues 
in circuit. Captain Cook named it NOR. 
Folk 18 1225 in bonqur of the noble e 
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of Howard. It was uninhabited; and the fir. 
perſons that ever ſet foot on it were unque- 
Klovebly our Engliſh navigators. | 


A. nach Neu - Zeeland und Aufenthalt. 
Aaſellſt. 
3 Norfolk Iſle, our 83 ſtec⸗ 
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red for New Sealand, it being his intention to 


touch at en Charlotte's Sound, that he 
- might refreſ] his crew, and put the ſhip in a 
condition to encounter the ſouthern latitudes. 
On the 18th of October, he anchored in that 
ſound; and the firſt thing he did, after lan- 
ding, was to look for a bottle he had left on 
the ſhore, in which was a memorandum. It 
Was taken away; and it ſoon appeared, from 
indubitable circumſtances, that the Adventure 
bad been in the ſound after it was ere by 
ths Neſolutioõotn. 

Some gardens. Ran beau formes: by the 
\ EvgliC h, during their former ſtay! in Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, but, upon viliting them, 
they were found almoſt i in a ſtate of- nature, 
having been wholly neglected by the inhabi- | 
tants. Many, however, of the articles were 
in a flouriſhing, condition, and ſhewed' how 
well they liked the ſoil in e they were 
planted. 


It was de days before 1 of the na· 


tives made their appearance; but when they 
did ſo, and recogniſed Captain Cook and his 
friends, joy ſueceeded to fear. They hur- 
ried in numbers out of the woods, and em- 
braced the Engliſh over and over again, lea- 
ping and ſkipping; about like madmen. The 
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Aeilanders; during this his third viſit to Queen 
Charlotte's Sound was peaceeable and friendly, 
Captain Cook ſtill continued his ſolicitude 
to ſtock the iſland with uſeful animals; and 
accordingly, in addition to what he had for- 
merly done, he ordered two igs, a boar 
and ſow, to be put on ſhore. | There was rea- 
ſon to believe that ſome of the cocks and 
Hens which had formerly been left here ſtill 


; exiſted. None of them, indeed, were ſeen; 


but an hen's 488 Was an e HaC's not 
long been laid. 


| 8 Dritt Fuhri ds dm. nalen laub 2 
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| on the tenth - of Man: Captain 95 
Cook took his departure from New Zealand, 
In farther purſuit of his great object, the de- 
termination of the gqueſtion concerning the 
exiſtence” of a ſouthern Continent. Having 
Hiiled till the 27th, in different degrees of 
latitude, he gave up all hopes of finding any 
more land in this ocean. He came, -there- 
ore, to the reſolution of ſteering directly for 
the weſt entrance of the Straights of Magel- 
baens, with a view of coaſting the ſouth fide. 
of Terra del Fuego, round Ca . Horn, to 
ttmhe Straight Le Maire. As the world had 
hitherto obtained but a very imperfect know- 
edge of this ſhore, the Captain thought that 
the full ſurvey of it would be more advanta- 
geous, both to navigation and geo graphy, 
than any thing be could expect to find in a 


higher latitude. However, after having 


£ 2 this plan into execution, he could 
0 W We that me had never made 8 
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- wilted any where , of ch length, or even 


of a much ſhorter extent, in which ſo few _ 


things occurred that were of an e 
e Fn 90 

On the ſeventeenth of December our 
Fehn had reached the weſt coaſt of 
Terra del Fuego; and having continued to ran- 
ge it till the twentieth; he had come to an an- 
chor in a place to Which he afterwards gave 
the name of Chriſtmas Sound. Barren and 
8 as the land is thereabouts, is was not 
Wholly deſtitute of ſome accommodations, 
Which could not fail of being agreable to our 
1 Who were thus enabled to cele- 

brate Chriſtmas as chearfully, as pernags: was 
done by their friends in England. 

The inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, Cap- 
Fan Cook found to be of the ſame whom 
M. de Bougainville has diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Pecharas. They are a little, ugly, 
half - ſtarved, h) beardleſs race, and go almoſt + 
naked. It is their own fault that they are not 
better elothed, nature having futniſhed them 
with” ample materials for that 3 By 
lining ) their ſeal- ſkin cloaks ) with the 
1 king and feathers of aquatic birds; by making 
the cloaks themſelves larger; and by applying 
the ſame materials to different parts of clo- 


thing, they might render their dreſs much 


more warm and comfortable. But while 
they are doomed to exiſt in one of the moſt 
n ne on the d N they have 


1 e 
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eas to line futtern. 
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not Mgicit) enough to III theinſelves: of 
thoſe means of adding to the conveniences of 
life, Which Providence has put into their 

ower. In ſhort, the Captain, after having 
Nen a witneſs to ſo many varieties of the hu- 


man race, bath pronounced, that of all the 
nations he had ſeen F the Pecharas are the 


moſt wretched. 
On the cent ei ghth of Deceniber, 


e Commander ſailed from Chriſtmas _ | 


ap proceeded on his voyage, round Cape 
orn, through Straight le Maire, to Staten 


Ser This famous Cape was paſſed by him . 
On the next day , when he entered the Sou 
9 Kaka Atlantic, Dessau. = 


— 


The extent of Terra _ 8 Ws 


| conſequently that of the Straights of Magal- 
_ _Hhaens, our Commander aſcertained to be leſs 
than has been laid down by the generality of 

na vigators. Nor was the coaſt, upon the 


whole, found to be fo dangerous as has often 


been repreſented. The weather, as: the fame 
time, was remarkably temperate. i 


Proceeding i in their voyage our navig 


f tors diſcovered /illis's "Iſland, Bird Iſle and 
the If le of Georgia, of which he took poſſeſ- | | 
fion in his Majeſty's name, though this diſco- 


very was not likely to be ever productive 


of any conſiderable benefit. On an elevated 
coaſt, Which appeared in fight upon the i 
: of January (1775), our Commander beſtowed 
the wphellation of the SOUTHERN THU-- 


LE. The reaſon of bis giving it this name 
was, that it is the moſt ſouthern land that had 


ever yet been Mr I. is s every where 
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99 
covered with ſnow, and diſplays a ſurface of 


Cook's endliches Reſultat in Anſehung des Haupt- 
gegenſtandes ſeiner 2weiten Reiſe.  Ritkkehr nach 

1 5 FE | 

To the more diſtinguiſhed tracts of _ _ 

country, which were diſcovered from the | 
thirty firſt of January to the ſixth of February, 

Captain Cook gave the names of Cape Briſtol, 

Cape Montague, Saunder's Iſle; Candlemas 
_ Ifles and Sandwich's Land. The laſt is either 


a group of iſlands, or elſe a point of the 5 
continent. For that there is a tract of land 


near the pole, which is the ſource of moſt of 
the ice that is ſpread over this waſt Southern 
Ocean, was the Captain's firm opinion. He 
alfo thought it probable, that this land muſt 
extend fartheſt to the north Where it is oppo- 
ite to the Southern Atlantic and Indian Oce- 
aans. However, the greateſt part of this ſon- 
thern continent, if it actually exiſts, muſt lie 
within the polar circle, where the ſea is fo 
_ encumbered 1) with ice, that the land is ren- 
_-  dered inacceffible. So great is the riſque 
Which is run, in examining a coaſt in theſe 
unknown and icy ſeas, that our Commander, 
with, a modeſt and welt- grounded boldneſs, 
could aſſert, that no man would ever venture 
farther than he had done; and that the lands 
Which may lie to the ſouth will never be ex- 
plored. A final end was hereby put to the 
ſearching after a ſouthern continent, which, 
for nearly two oenturies paſt, had occaſio- 
nally engroſſed =) the attention of ſome of 45 
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- - the maritime powers, and had been urged 
with great ardour by philoſophers and geogra- 


phers in different ages. 

The great purpoſe of his navigation 
round the globe being thus completed, the 
Captain began to direct his views toward 
England. Accordingly, on the 22d of March 


he anchored in Table Bay; where he found 
feveral Dutch ſhips, ſome French, and an 


Engliſh Eaſt Indiaman, bound directly for 


England, under the command of Captain © 


Newte. By this gentleman he ſent a copy of 
the preceding part of his journal, ſome charts, 
and other drawings, to the Admiralty. 
During the, circum - navigation of the 


globe, from the period of our Commander's © 
leaving the Cape of Good Hope to his return 


thouſand leagues. This was an extent of 


voyage nearly equal to three times the equa- 
torial circumference of the earth, and which 
had never been accompliſhed before, by any 

ſhip, in the ſame compaſs. of duration. In 


ſuch a caſe, it could not be a matter of ſur- 


priſe, that the rigging n) and fails. of the Re- 
-_ ſolution ſhould be eſſentially damaged, and 
even worn out: and yet, in all this great run, 


which had been made in every latitude 
between nine and ſeventy- one, fhe did not 


ſo much as break a lower or top- maſt 


ſhroud o). Theſe happy circumſtances; were 
owing to ood properties of the veſſel. 
ular care and abilities of her 
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J. 
On dhe remainder of the voyage it is 

not neceſſary to enlarge. It may be ſufficient 
to mention, that, on the thirtieth of July, 
Captain Cook anchored at Spithead, and lan- 
ded at Portſmouth, having been abſent from 
Great Britain three years and eighteen days, 
in which time, and under all changes. of cli- 
mate, he had Joſt but four men, and only 
one of them by ſickneſs. He had good rea- 

* ſon, upon this head, to aſſume the pleaſurable; 
but modeſt language, with which he has con- 
cluded his narrative of his ſecond navigation 
round the globe: ,, Whateverv(ſays he) may 
be the public judgment about other matters, 
it is with real ſatis faction, and without clai- 

ming any merit but that of attention to my 
ö duty, that I can conclude this account with 
an obſervation, which facts enable me to 
make, that our having diſcovered the poſſi- 
bility of preſerving health among a numerous 
ſhip's company, for ſuch a length of time, in 
ſuch varieties of climate, and amidſt ſuch con- 
tinued hardſhips and fatigues, will make this 
Foyage remarkable, in the opinion of every 
benevolent perſon, when the diſputes about 
the Southern Continent ſhall have ceaſed to en- 
gage the attention, and to divide the judg- 
ment of philoſophers.,, , | 
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\ EKuülltunſt nach England. Er theilt der Melt den 
Neicnthum ſeiner neuerworbenen Kenniniſſe 


Ide able manner in which Captain had: 
conducted the preceding voyage, the diſco- 


veries he: had: made, and his complete deter- 
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divided into chapters, and 
amended by a few verbal corrections. 
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| mination of the grund point he had been ſent. 


to aſcertain, juſtly and powerfully recom- 


gement of all thoſe who had patronized the 


undertaking; nor did his Majeſty ſtand in need 
of ſolicitations to ſhew favour to a man who _ 
had ſo eminently fulfilled his royal and muni- 


ficent intentions. 


n 
By the Royal Society Captain Cook was 


elected to be a common member; and it was 


reſolved afterwards by Sir John Pringle, and 


"the Council of the Society, to beſtow upon 
him the eſtimable prize of the gold medal, 
Which was delivered into the hands of Mrs. 


Cook, her huſband , at that time, having ſai- 
led already on his laſt expedition: 


Captain Cook, after the coneluſion of 


his ſecond voyage, was called upon to ap- 


pear in the world in the character of an au- 
thor. In the account that was publiſhed, by 
authority, of his former circumnavigation- of 


the globe, as well as of thoſe which bad been 
performed by the Captains Byron, Carteret 


and Wallis, it was thought requiſite to procure 


the aſſiſtance of a profeſſed literary man, 
hoſe buſineſs it ſhould be to draw up a nar- 
rative from the ſeveral journals of theſe Com- 


manders. Accordingly, Dr. Hawkeſworth 


as is univerſally known, was employed for 


the purpoſe. In the preſent caſe, it was not 
ce. eſteemed neceſſary to have recourſe to ſich 

nan expedient, Captain Cook was juſtly re- 
_  garded as ſufficiently nec wg to relate his 


own ſtory. His joùrna ws 6 chk bet - "a8 
& 7 pethaps to be 
It 


. 


2 
„ 


It as hot till ſome time after Captain 
Cook's leaving England that the work was 
publiſhed, When it appeared, it came re- 
commended by the accuracy and excellence 
of its charts, and 0 a great variety of en- 
gravings, and was followed by the publica. 
tion of the original aſtronomical obſervations, 
which bad been made by Mr. Wales in the 
Reſohition, and by Mr. Bayley in the Ad- 

venture. C94 4 1 2 * i 1 a: 6: 1 oY 

- © Beſide the works which came from au- 

thority, Mr. George Forſter publiſhed, in 

two volumes, quarto, „A Voyage round the 

„World in his Britannic Majeſty's loop, Re- 

v» ſolution. , This . appeared in 1727. The 
next year, Dr. John Fend old Forſter com- 
municated to the public; in one volume, 

quarto, „Obſervations made during a Voyage 
round the World, on Phyſical Geography, 

Natural Hiſtory, and Ethie Philoſophy. „ It 

- Need not be ſaid, that theſe works contain 
much curious and uſeful information. 
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aue ond bocughes age "Reiſe, : 
ough Captain a Was expected to f. Y 


1 in repo ter his toils,, and - 

13 the deſign of farther diſcoveries was 
| not laid aſide. The illuſion, indeed, of a 
Terra. Auſtralis incagnita... to any purpoſes of 


commerce, colonization, ,:and. ,utility., bad 


been diſpelled: but there was another, grand. _ 


| queſtion which remained to be determined; 
aud that was the practicability of a northern 
1 age to the Pacific Ocean. TI TN 


to diſcover a ſhorter, a more commodious, 


and a more profitable courſe of failing to Ja- 


pan and Chim and, indeed, to the Eaſt In- 


dies in general, than by making the tedious 


circuit of the Cape of Good Hope. But the 
diſcovery, if not abſolutely deſpaired of, had 
deen unſucceſsful in ſich a number of inſtan- 
ces, that it ceaſed, for many years, to be an 
| object of purſuit, The queſtion was again 
revived in the preſent century. Mr. Dobbs, 
a a warm advocate for the probability of a 


north. weſt paſſage through Hudſon's Bay, 
once more recalled the attention of this coun. 


to that undertaking. In conſequence of 


* pr. ſpirit by him excited, Captain Middleton 


Was ſent out by Gouvernment in 1741, and 
WIT Seailhy- and Moore; in 1716 But, 
2 . wee 


- 


8 It had long been a WO unde object with | 
ee „and particularly with the Engliſh, 


[ 4 


95 
wie an act of W * been paſſed, 
Which ſecured a reward of twenty thouſand 


: unds to the diſcovery of a paſſage, the AC- 
Lompiit hment of this favourite object comer 


nued at as great a diſtance as ever 
Jo afcertain a matter of ſuch importenos 
and magnitude in navigation, Was reſerved 


to be another glory of his preſent majeſty's 


reign. The idea was peculiarly ſuited to the 


enlightened mind of the, noble lord at the 
head of the Admiralty N and he adopted it 


With ardour. Preparatory to the execution 


of the deſign, Lord Mulgrave ſailed with two 


ſhips," to determine how far ee e 
practicable towards the north pole. In this 


expedition, his Lordſhip met with the ſame 


85 —— difficulties which had been 4 
rienced former voyagers. Neverthele 
the De 'of opening a communication 

between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, by 


a northerly courſe, was not abandoned; and 
it was reſolved. that a voyage bend be un. 


nen for that purpoſe. e. 
For the conduct of an e the 
 operktions: of Which were intended to be ſo 


new, ſo extenſive, and ſo various, it was 


evident that great ability, , ſkill, and expe- 
rience were indiſpenſably neceſſary. That 
Captain Cook was of all men the beſt qualified 
for carrying it into execution, was a matter 
that could not be called in queſtion. But, 
however ardently it might be-wiſhed that he 


would take upon him the command of the 


ſervice, no one (not even bis friend and pa- 
tron, Lord Sandwich me 1 to 


a e Rigg Hun S ls eit 
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Elleit him Fe the. ſubject. The benelts he 
had already conferred on ſeience and naviga- 

tion, and the labours and dangers he had 
gone through, were ſo many and great, that 


it was not deemed reaſonable to ak him to 


engage in freſhi perils. At the ſame” time, 
nothing could be more natural than to con- 


ſult him u 8 every thing relative to the bu - 


fineſs; and his advice was particularly reque- 
fed with re pads to theipropereſt perſon. for 


Vvonducting es To determine this 


oint, the Captains: ir Hugh Palliſer, and 
Stephens were indited to Lord * 


| — hs to dinner. Here, beſides taking into 


conſideration! what officer ſhould be ree 


mended'to 2 Majeſty for accompliſhing the 


purpoſes in view; many things were ſaid. con- 


' cerning” the nature of the deſign. Its gran- 
deur and dignity, the conſequences of it to 
navigation and ſcience, and the completion 
It would give to the whole ſyſtem of diſeo- 
veries, were enlarged upon in tlie courſe; of 
the converſation. Captain Cook was: ſo fired 


with the contemplation and repreſentation of 


| the object, that he ſtarted up, and, declared, 


that he himfelf would undertake the direftion : 


_ tle dee When an BE. 2, bes 


It is bd to r with hat! 'planfird - 
the. noble lord, and the other gentlemen); 
received a propoſal Which Was ſd agreeable 
to their ſecret wWiſhes, and which they th ought 
of the higheſt importance towards attainin 


mie ends of the voyage. Nos time was loſt 


by the Earl of Sandwich, in laying the matter 


95 before the * and _ Cook was ap- 


*. 25 Sox; we of 


* 


oc: 
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pointed to the command of the expedition, 
on the tenth of F ebruary 1776. as 


Plan der neuen Entdectungsreiſe. Ad 
0 Eu der ſelben. 


The command and the direction of the 
enterprize being thus happily ſettled, it beca- 
me an object of great importance to determine 
What might be the beſt courſe that could be 
given to the voyage. All former navigators 
round the globe had returned to Europe by 
the Cape of Good Hope. But to Captain 
Cook the arduous taſk was now afligned of 
attempting it by reaching the high — 
latitudes between Afia and America; and the 
adoption of this refolution was, I believe, 
the reſult of his own reflections upon the ſub- 
ject. The uſual. plan, therefore, of diſco- 
very was reverſed I); ſo that inſtead of a paſ 
| ſage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, one 
From the latter into the former was to be 
tried. Whatever openings or inlets there 
might be on the eaſt fide of America, that lie 
in a direction which could afford any hopes 
of a paſſage, it was wiſely foreſeen that the ul. 
timate ſucceſs of the expedition would de- 
pend upon there being an open ſea between 
We welt ſide of that continent and the extre- 
mities of Aſia, Accordingly Captain Cook 
was ordered to proceed into the Pacific Oce- 
an, through the chain of the new iſ lands 
which had been viſited by him in the ſouthern 
tropic. After having croſſed the equator into 
dd northern parts of 2 ocean, he was 
| 5 Om : 
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then to hold ach + A e as might probably 
fix many intereſting points in geography, and 
produce intermediate diſcoveries, in his pro- 
. greſs northward to the principal ſcene of his 
operations. With regard to his grand object, 
it Was determined, for the wiſeſt reaſons, 
and after the moſt mature deliberation and en- 
quiry, that upon his arrival on the coaſt of 
New- Albion, he ſhould proceed northward as 
far as the latitude of 652, and not loſe any ti 
me in exploring rivers or inlets, or upon any 
other account, until he had gotten into that - 
Jatitude. 
TI 0o give every poſſible encouragement... 
to the proſecution of the great deſign in view, 
the motives of intereſt were added to the ob- 
ligations of duty. In the act of Parliament 
Wich paſſed in 1745, the reward of twenty 
©, thouſand pounds had been only held out to 
tte ſhips, belonging to any of his Majeſty's fub- 
Jets, while his Majeſty's own ſhips were ex- 
' , cluded. Another, and more capital defect of 
this act was, that it confined the reward to 
ſuch ſhips alone as ſhould diſcover a paſſage 
| through Hudſon's Bay. By a new law, 
Wich paſſed in 1776, both theſe deficiencies 
B were effectually remedied. 
II. Vo0oi veſſels were fixed upon by govern - 
5 ment for the grand expedition; the Neſolu- 
tion and the Diſcovery. The Command of the 
former was given to Captain Cook, and of 
the other to Captain Clerke. From the tine 
olf the two ſhips being put into commiſſion, 
= ' _ the'\greateſt degree of attention and Zeal was 
. , exerted by the Earl of Sandwich, and the reſt 


II Ter 


= of the Board of Admiralty, to have them 
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equipped in the moſt complete manner. 
Whatever, likewife, the experience of the 
former voyages had ſhewn to be of any utility 
in preſerving the health of ſeamen, was provi- 
ded in.a large abundance. That ſome perma- 
nent benefit might be conveyed to the inhabi- 
tants of Otaheite, and of the other iſlands of the 
Pacific Ocean, whom our navigators. might 
happen to vilit, it was graciouſly commanded 
by his Majeſty that an aſſortment of uſeful 
.animals ſhould be carried out to thoſe coun- 
tries. With the ſame benevolent purpoſes, 
the Captain was furniſhed with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſuch of our European garden ſeeds, 
as could not fail of being a valuable preſent 
to the newly - diſcovered iſlands, by adding 
freſh ſupplies of food to their own vegeta- 
me productions . 
HAY . not to theſe things only that the 
extraordinary care of Lord Sandwich, and 
of other gentlemen at the. head of the naval 
department, was confined. They were 
_ equally ſolicitous to afford every aſſiſtance 
that was calculated to render the expedition 
of public utility. Several aſtronomical and 
_ nautical inſtruments were intruſted to Captain 
Cook and Mr. King his ſecond Lieutenant. 
Mr. William Bayley was engaged a ſecond ti- 
me, and appointed to fail on board Captain 
_ Clerke's vefſel. The department of natural 
hiſtory. was aſſigned to Mr. Anderſon, the 
ſurgeon: of the Reſolution. There were ſeve- 
ral young men among our Commander's ſea 
officers, who, under his direction, could be 
_ uſefully employed in conſtructing charts, in 
, ,. > oo 0 
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taking views of the coaſts and headlands ) 
near Which our voyagers might paſs, and in 
drawing plans of the bays and harbours in 
which they ſhould anchor. Without a con- 
"Kant attention to this object, the Captain was 
| ſenſible that his diſcoyeries could not be ren- 
8 dered profitable to future navigators. That 
be might go out with every help which could 


" ſerve to make the reſult of the voyage enter- 
. . taining to the generality of readers, as well 
| as inſtructive to the ſailor and the ſcholar, - 
. Mr. Webber was fixed upon, and engaged to 


-embark in the Reſolution, for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of ſupplying the unavoidable imperfecti- 
ons of written accounts, by enabling our 
people to preſerve, and to bring home, ſuch 
drawings of the moſt memorable ſcenes of 
their transactions, as could only be executed 
by a profefed and ſkilful artiſt. 


Der Otaheiter Omai beurlaubt ſich, um nach ſei- 
mer Heimath zuruckzukehren. - _ 
Ads the ſhips were to touch at Otaheite 
and the Society lands, it had been determi- 
ned not to omit the only opportunity which 
might ever offer of carrying Omai back to his 
native country. Accordingly, he left Lon- 
don, on the 24th ofJune ), in company with 
Captain Cook; and it was with a mixture of re- 
gret and ſatisfaction that he took his departure. 
When England, and thoſe who, during his ſtay, 
bad honoured him with their protection and 
” ____ » Friendſhip were ſpoken of, his ſpirits were ſen- 
__-. _ 4libly affected, and it was with difficulty that he 
eould refrain from tears. But his eyes began to 
85) Vorgebirge. 3) 776. „ 
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ſparkle e) with joy, as ſoon as ever the con- 


verſation was turned to his own iſlands 


The good treatment he received in England 


had made a deep impreſſion upon his 'mind; 


and he-entertained the higheſt ideas of the 


country and of the people. Nevertheleſs, 


. the plealing proſpe& he now had before him 


of returning home, loaded with what, he 
well knew, would there be eſteemed invalua- 
ble treaſures, and the flattering hope which the 
poſſeſſion of theſe afforded him of attaining to 


 adiſtinguiſhed ſuperiority among his country- 
men, were conſiderations which operated, by 
degrees, to ſuppreſs every uneaſy ſenſation. 


By the time he had gotten on board the ſhip, 


he appeared to be quite happy. 


Capitiin Cook tritt ſeine dritte Entdechungsreiſe 8 
Every preparation for the voyage being 


completed, Captain Cook, received an order 
to proceed to Plymouth, and to take the 
Diſcovery under his command. From Ply- 


mouth he purſued his courſe down the chan- 


— 


d) funkeln, 


nel, and on the firſt of Auguſt, he anchored 
in the road of Santa Cruz at Teneriffe. After 
a ſtay of three days, he failed from thence, 

and proceeded on his voyage, * 


Ihe obfervations which Captain Cook 
collected, and recorded in his gourns!. while 


he was at the Cape of Good 


ous navigators. It was not till the roth of 
November that he had the ſatis faction of ſeeing 


the Diſcovery arrive, and effect her junction 
with the Reſo/ution. Our Commander having 
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G 3 given 


od Hope, will be 
eſteemed of the greateſt importance by judici- 
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| given a co opy of his inſtructions to Captain 
Clerke, and an order directing him how to 
pes in caſe of a ſeparation, weighed 
am Table Bay on the 3oth of November, 
though it was not till the third of December 
that he got clear of the land. 


Cook's Entdeckungen , Bemerkhungen th. W, w. auf 
ſeiner diesmaligen Expedition nach dem Sidlichen 
Theil des Indiſchen Oceans, © 


As our navigators purſued their courſe 
to the ſouth - eaſt, a very ſtrong gale u) 
Which they had from the weſtward, Was fol- 
lowed by a mountainous ſea, in conſequence | 
of which the Reſolution rolled and tumbled ſo 


Ws much, that the cattle on board were preſer- * 


ved with the utmoſt difficulty. Soon after, 
ſeveral of the goats, eſpecially the males, to. | 
gether with ſome ſheep, died, notwithſtan« 
ding all the care to prevent it that was exer- 
| eiſed by our people. This misfortune was 
_ chiefly owing to the coldneſs of the weather, 

which now began to be felt in the moſt ſen- 
Able manner. 

On the twelfth, land was ſen, which 
upon a nearer approach, was found to conſiſt 7 
f two iſlands, at the diftance of five leagues 

om each bther. Theſe two iſlands, toge- 
ther with four others, which lie more to the 
_ eaſt, had been diſcovered by French naviga- 
Tory in January 1772. As no names had 
been aſſigned to them, Captain Cook diſtin- 
uiſhed the two larger ones by calling them 
3 Edwards Iſlands, after his Majeſty's 
fourth ſon. To the other four, with a view 
I... V+ of 
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of commemorating the diſcoverers; he gave 
the name of Marions and Crozet's 1ſlands. 


Though it was now the middle of ſum- 
mer in this hemiſphere, the weather was not 


lefs ſevere than what is generally met with in 5 


England in the very depth of winter. Inſtead, 
however, of being diſcouraged by this 
_ circumſtance, the Captain ſhaped his courſe 
in ſuch a manner, as to paſs to the ſouthward 
of Marion's and Crozet's Iſlands, that he 


might get into the latitude of land which had 


been diſcovered by Mon eur de Kerguelen, 
another French navigator. It was part of 
dur Commander's inſtructions to examine 
whether a good harbour SY not here be 


A view of this Jad was ſoon. obtained, 
and a harbour ſpeedily diſcovered in which 
the ſhips came to an anchor on the twenty- 
fifth, being Chriſtmas Day *). Here the Cap- 
| tain diſplayed the Britiſh Nag, and named the 
place Chriſtmas Harbour. Freſh water was ſo 
plentiful here, that every gully Y) afforded a 
rge ſtream ; but not a ſingle tree or ſhrub, 
or the leaft ſign of it conld be met with, and 
but very little herbage of any ſort. In the 
evening the ſeine was hauled 2) at the head of 
the harbour, but only half a dozen ſmall ſiſh 
were caught. As no better ſucceſs attended a 
trial which was made the next day with hook 
and line, the only reſource for freſh provi- 
ion was in birds, the ſtore of nde Was in- 
; GRIN. . | 
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The refult of the examitation of Kergue- ot 
len's Land was, that the quantity of latitude 
which it occupies does not much exceed one 
degree and a quarter, Its extent, from eaſt to 
weſt, ſtill remains undecided. At its firſt diſ- 


5 covery, it was probably ſuppoſed to belong 


to a ſouthern continent, but, in fact, it is an | 
; Wund. and that of no great extent. 


From this deſolate coaſt Captain Cook 
Wok his departure on the 31ſt, intending, 
| 2 to his inſtructions, to touch next at 
New Zealand; that he might obtain a recruit 
of water, take in wood, and make hay for the 
_ cattle. Their number was now, conſiderably 
_ deminiſhed; for two young bulls, one of the 
heifers ), two rams bd), and ſeveral of the 
goats, had died while our navigators were 


employed in exploring Kerguelen's Land. 


1 N Van Diemew's Land und deſſen Einmwolmer. Ent- 


_ deckungsgeſchichte dieſes Landes. 


Nothing very remarkable ee to 
our voyagers till the 24th of January e), 


when they diſcovered the coaſt of Van Diemens 
Land; and, on the 26th, the ſhips came to 


an anchor in Adventure Bay. Wood and wa- 


ter was found in abundance, and in places 


ſufficiently convenient; but graſs, which was 
moſt wanted, was ſcarce, and at the ſame. ti- 
me, 'very coarſe. Neceſſity, however, obli- 


9 ged our people to take up with ſuch as could 
be procured. Here Captain Cook ordered 


the two pigs, being a boar and a ſow, to be 
GEO about a mils, within the head of the 


5 bay 
9 Srrken he Jang Kale. * Widder, 9 n. 
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, 
bay, and ſaw them left there, by the fide of 
a frefſh water kk os | 
With the inhabitants of Van Diemen's 
Land our voyagers had a very friendly inter- 
courſe. . They joined Captain Cook and ſuch 
of his people as had landed with him, with. 
out manifeſting the leaſt ſign of fear or di- 
ſtruſt. Strings of beads they ſeemed to recei- . 
ve with ſome ſatisfaction; but on iron, and on ' 
iron tools, they appeared to ſet no value. | 
There was reafon to ſuppoſe that they were 
even ignorant of fiſh - hooks; and yet it is 
difficult to ſuppoſe that a people who inhabit a 
ſea · coaſt, and who were not obſerved to | 
derive any part of their ſuſtenance from. the | 
productions of the ground, ſhould be unac- | 
Jquainted with ſome made of catching fiſh. =—_ 
However, they were never ſeen to be thus —_— 
employed; nor was any canoe or veſſel diſco- W 
vered by which they could go upon the water. } 
| Little can be ſaid concerning either the 
5 e eee or genius of the natives. 
The firſt they do not ſeem to poſſeſs in any | bl. 
remarkable degree; and, to all appearance,  * Wi 
they have leſs of the laſt than even the half- | 9 
animated inhabitants of Terra del Fuego. 
Their not expreſſing that ſurprize which 
might have been expected, from their ſeeing 
men ſo much unlike themſelves, and things 
to which they had hitherto been utter ſtran- 
gers; their indifference for the preſents of 
our people; and their general inattention, 
were ſufficient teſtimonies that they were no - 
endued with any acuteneſs of underſtanding, 1 
Van Diemen's Land had been | viſited 
twice before. That Lg had been ee i « 
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by Taſman who diſcovered it in 1642; from 


which time it had eſcaped all notice of Euro- 


pean navigators, till Captain Furneaux tou- - 


ched at it in 1273. It is well known, that it 
is the ſouthern point of New Holland, which 


is by far the largeſt iſland in the world; in- 


deed, ſo large an iſland as almoſt to deſerve 


the appellation of a continent. The inhabi- 
tants of Van Diemen's Land are undoubtedly 


from-the ſame ſtock with thoſe of the nor- 


thern parts of New Holland. Their language, : 
indeed, appeared to be different; but how far 


the difference extended, our voyagers could 


not have an opportunity of determining. 


With regard to the New Hollanders in gene- 


ral, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they ori- 


inally came from the ſame place with all the 
dians of the South Ses. þ „„ 
Ankunft zu Nen Seeland, und Verrichtungen 
)) I 7 5. elit, © 
Having failed from Adventure Bay, Cap- 
tain Cook arrived at his old ſtation 'of Queen 


Charlottes Sound, in New Zealand. He 


continued in this his laſt viſit, the ſolicitude 


he had formerly ſhewn, to be of ſome eſſen- 


tial future ſervice to the country. At diffe- 


rent times he had left there ten or à dozen 
hogs, beſides thoſe Which had been put on 


1 


moſt entirely been neglected, an 


Thore by Captain Furneaux. It will, there- 


fore, be a little extraordinary, if this race of 
animals ſhould not increaſe and be preſer ved, 
either in a wild or a domeſtic: ſtate, or in 
. With regard to the gardens which had 

ormerly been planted, though 3 al- 


ou, them 


ſome of 
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them deſtroyed, they, were not wholly un- 
productive. They were found to contain 
cabbages d), onions e), leeks f), purflains), ra- 
diſhes, muſtard, and a few potatoes. The 
potatoes, which had firſt been brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope, were greatly melio- 
rated by change of ſoil; and, with proper cul- 
| tivation, would be ſuperior to thoſe produced 
in moſt other countries, TIS. 


Zur Charakteriſtik der Neu - Zeelander. 
To A great addition of knowledge was obtai- 
ned, during this voyage, with reſpect to the 
productions of New Zealand, and the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of its inhabitants. Theſe 
ſeem to be a people perfectly ſatisfied with 
the little they already poſſeſs; nor are they 
remarkably curious either in their obſervati- 
ons or their enquiries. New objects are ſo 
far from ſtriking them with fuch a degree of 
ſurprize as might naturally be expected, that 
they ſcarcely fix their attention even for a 
moment. In the arts with which they are 
acquainted, they ſhew as much ingenuity, 
both in invention and execution, as any unci- 
vilized nations upon ſimilar circumſtances. 
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Without the leaſt uſe of thoſe tools which are 1 
formed of metal, they make Wor thing that 8 
ls neceſſary to procure their ſubſiſtence, clo- - mn 
thing, and military weapons; and all this is {i 
done by them with a neatneſs, a ſtrength, and [ 

a convenience, that are well adapted to the 1 


accompliſhment of the ſeveral purpoſes they 
Dave . e 

nee eee enen OG 
d) Kohl. e) Zwiebeln. f) Lauch. 
3) Porzelbraut. Ne #:< 
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To people can have a quicker ſenſe of an 
injury done to them than the New Zealan- 
ders, or be more ready to reſent it: and yet 

they want one characteriſtic of true braveryz 
for they will take an opportunity of being in- 
ſolent when they think that there is no danger 
of their being puniſhed. From the number of 
their weapons, and their dexterity in uſing 
them, it appears that war is their principal 
profeſſion. Indeed, their public contentions 
are ſo frequent, or rather ſo perpetual, that 
they muſt live under continual apprehenſions 
of being deſtroyed by each other. From 
their horrid cuſtom of eating the fleſh of their 
enemies, not only without reluctance, but 
with peculiar ſatisfa&tion, it would be natural 
to ſuppoſe that they muſt be deſtitute of eve- 
ry human feeling, even with regard to their 
own party. This, however, is not the caſe; 
for they lament the loſs of their friends with 

a violence of expreſſion which argues the 

moſt tender remembrance of them. . 
At a very early age, the children are 
initiated into all the practices, whether good 
or bad, of their fathers; ſo that a boy or 
girl, when only nine or ten years old, can 


perform the motions, and imitate the fright- 


ful geſtures, by which the more aged are 
accuſtomed to inſpire their enemies with ter- 
ror. They can keep, likewiſe, the ſtricteſt 
time in their ſong; and it is with ſome degree 
of melody that they ſing the traditions of 
their forefathers, their actions in war, and 
other ſubjects. The military atchievements 
of their anceſtors the New Zealanders celebra- 
te with the higheſt pleaſure, and ſpend much 


a 
% 


of their time in diverſions. of this ſort, and 
in playing upon a mulical inſtrument, which 


| partakes of the nature of a fluthe. With re- 
ſpect to their language, it is far from being _ 


harſh or diſagreeable, though the pronuncia- 


tion of it is frequently guttural; nor, if we 
| may judge from the melody of ſome Kinds of 
their ſongs, is it deſtitute of thoſe qualities 
Which fit it to be aſſociated. with muſic, Of 
its identity with the languages of the other 
iſlands/troughout the South Sea freſh proofs 
were exhibited during on preſent voyage. 


Die WW eltu mſegler ſetzen,, in. Geſellſchaft Zweier 
Neu Zeeliinder , ilire Reiſe fort.  Merkwiirdige 
Entdeckung auf der Inſel IV atieo. 

At the requeſt of Omai, Captain Cook 
conſented to take with him two youths 
from New Zealand. That they might not 


8 quit their native country under any deluding 


ideas of viſiting it again, the Captain took 
care to inform their parents, in the ſtrongeſt 


- terms, that they would never return. This 


en ſeemed, however, to make no 
kind of impreſſion. The father of the youn- 
geſt lad h) reſigned him with an indifference 
which he would ſcarcely have ſhewn at par- 
ting with his dog, and even ſtripped the boy 

of the little clothing he poſſeſſed, delivering 
him quite naked into the hands of our voya- 
gers. This was nöt the caſe with the mother 
of the other youth. She took her leave of 
him with all the marks of tender affection 
that might be expected between a parent and 
a child © on . an occaſion; ; but ſhe ſoon re- 


ſumed 


\ 


_ inne Knaben, | 


* 
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ſumed her chearfulneſs, and went away 
wholly unconcernedt. 


” 


| On the 25th- of February, Captain Cook 
ſſtood out of Queen Charlotte's Sound, and in 
the proſecution of his journey met with the 
* iſlands of Mangeea, Watezoo, Otakootaia and 
Harvey. M atecoo, though never viſited by 
Europeans before, happened to have other 
ſtrangers reſiding in it; and it was entirely 
odowing to Omai's having attended on the 
expedition, that a circumſtance ſo curious ca- 
me to the knowledge of the Engliſh. Scar- 
cely bad he been landed upon the beach, 
when he found, among the crowd which had 
aſſembled there, three of his own country. 
men, natives of the Society Iſlands. That 
at the diſtance of about two hundred leagues 
from thoſe iſlands, an immenſe, unknown 
ocean intervening, with the wretched boats 
their inbabitants are known. to make uſe of, 
and fit only for a 1 where ſight of land 
is ſcarcely ever loſt, ſuch a meeting, at ſuch 
a place, fo accidentally viſited, ſhould, occur, 
may well be regarded as one of thoſe unex- - 
pected ſituations, with which the writers of 
Feioned adventures love to ſurprize their rea- 
ders. When events of this kind really hap- 
pen in common life, they deſerve to be re- 
Torded for their ſingularity. It may eaſily be 
_ ſuppoſed with what mutual ſurprize and ſatis. 
faction this interview of Omai With his coun- 
- . _ trymen was attended. Twelve years before, 
about twenty perſons in number, of both fe. 
xes, had embarked on board a canoe at Ota 
leite, to croſs over. to the neighbouring if. 
land of Nieten. A violent ſtorm having ari. 


ITT. 


ſen, which drove them out of their courſe, 
and their,, proviſions being very ſcanty ), 
they ſuffered incredible hardſhips, and the 
greateſt part of them periſhed by famine and 
fatigue. Four men only ſurvived, when the 
boat overſet, and then the deſtruction of this 
Fmall remnant appeared to be inevitable. 
However, they kept hanging by the ſide of 
the vellel, which they continued to do for ſo- 
me days, when they were providentially 
brought within ſight of the people of this iſ- 
land, who immediately ſent out canoes, and 
brought them on ſhore. + The three men who 
now ſurvived, expreſſed a ſtrong ſenſe of the 
kind treatment they had received; and ſo 
well ſatisfied were they with their preſent 
ſituation, that they refuſed; an offer which 
Was made them of being conveyed to their 
native n ng ot 29 
A very important inſtruction may be deri- 
ved from the preceding narrative. It will ſerve 
to explain, better than a thouſand conjectures 
of ſpeculative reaſoners, how the detached 
parts of the earth, and, in particular, how 
the iſlands of the South Sea, though lying 
remote from any inhabited continent, or 
from each other, may have originally been 
peopled. Similar adventures have occurred 
in the hiſtory of navigation and ſhipwrecks. 


Capitan Cook ſtattet auf den Freundſchaftsinſeln 
ſeinen 2weiten Beſuch ab; und ſammelt neue wiſ- 
AF. ſenſchaftliche Schatze ein. | 
The Captain having been diſappointed. at 
all the iſlands he had met with, ſince his lea- 

7 „ a ne If era ving 

d) knopp. | 


? 8 ra 3; 
ving New Zesland, be determined; to bear 


away for the Friendly Iflands, where he was 


ſure of being abundantly provided. In pur- 
ſuing his courſe, agreeably to this reſolution, 
he reached Palmerſton Iſland, where, and at 
a neighbouring iflot, both of which were un- 
inhabited, ſome relief was obtained. From 
thence Captain Cook ſteered to the weſt, with a 
view of making the beſt of his way to Anna- 
moota k), Where he arrived on the firſt of 
May. A friendly (intercourſe was immedia- 


- *tely opened with the natives, and ever 


ſted of its articles of food, Captain 


thing was ſettled to the Captain's ſatisfaction. 
The iſland of Annamooka being exhaut- 


ook ap- 
Jung himſelf to the examination of Hapace, 


Lefooga , and other neighbouring - iſlands. 


i During his expedition to Hapaee, he was intro- 


duced to.Poulaho, the king of the Friendly 


Iklands, by whom he was invited to paſs 


over to ongataboo 1). He complied with 
ttthis requeſt, and his arrival at Tongataboo was 


followed by a ſucceſſion of ſplendid entertain. 


= 


ments. 
The ſtay which captain ook made at 


the Friendly Iſlands, was between two and 


three months; during which time, ſome acei- 
dental differences excepted, there ſubſiſted the 
utmoſt cordiality between the Engliſh and 


the natives. It was a ſingular pleaſure to our 


Commander, that he poſleſſed an opportuni 
of adding to the ha pineſs of theſe good Indi- 


ans, by the ulefu animals which * left 


ee them. e 


= - ky Von den Holdndern Rott erden ban. 725 
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Bieſides the immediate benefits which 
both the natives and the Engliſh derived from 
their mutual intercourſe on the preſent ocea- 
ao ſach a large addition. was now made to 
the geographical knowledge of this part of, 

the 


cific Ocean, as may render no ſmall ſer- 


viee to future navigators. Under the deno- 
mination of the Friendly Iflands, muſt be in- 
_ _ cluded not only the group at Hapaee, but all 
- thoſe if lands that have been diſcovered nearly 
under the. fame meridian, to the north, as 
well as ſome others, Which, though they 


have wth hitherto! been ſeen by any Euro- 


ean v yagers „ are under the dominion .of , 
patobeo From the information which our 


1 commander received, it appears that this 
Archipelago is very extenſive. Above one 


hundred and fifty iſlands were reckoned up by 
the natives, who made uſe of bits of leaves 
to aſcertain their number, and Mr. Anderſon, 
With his uſual diligence, procured all their 
names. Tongataboo i is the grand ſeat of S- 
. vernment. 

It muſt be left to future navigators to 


extend the geography of this part of the 


South Pacific Ocean, by aſcertaining the exact 
ſituation and fize of nearly a hundred iſlands, 
in the neighbourhood , which our Comman- 
der had no opportunity of exploring, | 

During the preſent viſit to the Friendly 


lands, large additions were made to the g 


knowledge Which was obtained, in the laſt 
voyage, of the natural hiſtory and productions 
of the country, and the manners and cuſtoms 
of its inhabitants. The explanation which 
Captain Cook. has given of thy thieviſh diſpo- 
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tion of the natives, reflects honour upon 
His. ſagacity 5 humanity and candour. „Great 
_ allowances (ſays he)-ſhould be made m) for 
5 85 foibles of theſe poor natives of the Pacific 
Ocean, whole minds we overpowered: with 
the glare wy, of obje&s, equally new to them 
as they were. captivating. Stealing, among 
= the eivilized nations of the world, may well 
be conſidered as denoting a character deeply 
_ ſtained with moral turpitude, with avarice 
unreſtrained. by the known rules of right, and 
with profligacy producing extreme indigence, 
and neglecting the means of relieving it. But 
at the W and other Iſlands Which we 
viſited, the thefts, ſo frequently committed 
by the natives, of what we had brought along 
With us, may be fairly traced to leſs culpable 
motives. They eemed to ariſe ſol ely from 
an intenſe curioſity or deſire to poſſeſs. ſome- 
thing which they had not been accuſtomed to 
before, and belonging to a fort of people ſo 
different from themſelves. And, perbaps, if 
it were poſſible, that a ſet of beings, ſee- 
_  mingly as ſuperior in our judgment, as we are 
in theirs, ſhould appear amongſt us, it might 
be doubted, whether our natural regard to 
juſtice would. be able to reſtrain many from 


„ 


kllͤunlling into the ſame error., te. 
As to the natives of thoſe iſlands, even 
ſome of their Chiefs did not think the buſineſs 
of ſtealing unbecoming their dignity. One of 
them was detected in carrying a bolt o) out 
TT 
Vf.. ß 


wh Mart alle inen billig ilre Schwacliheiten ſehr | 


„n) G.. o) ein Bolxen. 5 73 
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for which Captain Cook ſentenced him to re. 


ceive a dozen laſhes p), and kept him cotifi- 
ned till he had paid a hog for his liberty, 
After this act of juſtice, our navigators were | 
no longer troubled with thieves of rank: hut 
their ſorvants,- of ſlaves, were ſtill employed | 
in the dirty work; and upon them a flog- 
ging 9) ſeemed to make no greater impreſſion 
| than it would have done upon the main 
maſt r). When any of them happened to be 
caught in the act, ſo far were their maſters 
from interceding in their favour, that they 
. © often adviſed our gentlemen to kill them. 
This, however, being a puniſhment too ſe- 
vere to be inflicted, they generally eſcaped 
without being puniſhed at all; for of the ſha- 
me, as well as of the pain of corporal chaſti- 1 
ſement, they appeared to be equally inſenſible. . .- |... 
At length, Captain Clerke invented a mode | | 
of treatment, which was thought to be pro- 
ductive of ſome good effect. He put the 
thieves into the hands of the barber, and com- 
pletely ſhaved their heads. In conſequence 
of this operation, they became objects of ris. 
dicule to their own countrymen; and our 
people, by keeping them at a diſtatice, Were 
enabled to deprive them of future opportu- 
nitles for a repetition of their rogueries 5), 
With reſpect to the religion of theſe In- 
dians, Mr. Anderſon maintains, that they 
. have very proper ſentiments concerning the 
 Immateriality and immortality of the ſoul; 
aud thinks himſelf ſufficiently authorized to 
aſſert, that they do not worſhip any thing 
p) Geiſtel- Sehilge q) eine Tracht Geifrel - Schiige. | 
. 3 Gece Maſthaym., 9 5) SINE — 
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te e n wer of Weir wn hands, or 


any viſible part of the creation. 

The language of the Friendly Iflands 
has the greateſt imaginable conformity with 
that of New Zealand, of Vateco, and Man- 


geea, Several hundreds of the words of it 


were colle&ed by Mr. Anderſon; and amongſt 
theſe, are terms that expreſs numbers rea- 


ching to a hundred thouſand. Beyond this 
limit they never went, and probably were 


not able to go farther; for it was obſerved, 


that When they had gotten thus far, they Ret lf 
commonly uſed: a word Wich e an 
-| ane DUMDET. 


a 


N 
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| Cook's ſe und letzter Beſuch aut. 


Otaheite und den Societätsinſeln. 


F 1 


0. the ryth of july, our commander 
took” his final leave of the Friendly If lands, | 
and, purſuing his courſe, reached Otaheite ons 
the 12th: of Auguſt: Omai's firſt ee bigger 
amongſt his countrymen was not entirely of 
a flattering nature. Though ſeveral perſons. .' 
came on board who knew him, and one of 
them was his brother - in-law, there was no- 
thing remarkably tender or ſtriking in their 
meeting. An interview which Omai had 
With his ſiſter, was agreeable to feelings of 
nature; for their meeting was marked with 
8 expreſſions of tender affection, more eaſy to 


be conceived than deſcribed. . In a viſit, like 


5 8 , Which he cee from an aunt t) „the 


| den 
9 Taue. 


z , 
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old lady threw herſelf at his feet, and plen- 

tifully bedewed them with tears of joy. 
DODne of our Commander's firſt objects 
was to diſpoſe of all the European animals 


which were on ſhip, and he found himſelf 


lightened of a very heavy burthen, in having 


- 


At this time a war was on the point of . 


| breaking out, between the inhabitants of 
Eimeo and thoſe of Otaheite; and by the latter 


Captain Cook was requeſted to take a part in 


their favour. With this requeſt, however, 


5 though enforced by frequent and urgent ſoli- | 
Citations, the Captain, according to his uſual 


wiſdom, refuſed to comply. He alledged, 
that, as he was not. thoroughly acquainted 
With the diſpute, and the people of Eimeo had 
never offended him, he could not think him- 
ſelf at liberty to engage in hoſtilities againſt 
them. With theſe reaſons Otoo and moſt of 
the Chiefs appeared to be ſatisfied; but one 
of them, Towha, was fo highly diſpleaſed, 
that our Commander never afterwards reco- 
vered his friendſhip. Toa commanded the 


expedition againſt Eimeo, but was obliged to 


ſubmit to a diſgraceful accommodation. 
2 Menſchenopfer, | 
Dpon the preſent occaſion Captain Cook 
had full and undeniable proof that the offering, 
of human ſacrifices forms a part of the religi- 


ous inſtitutions of Otaheite. There is reaſon 
to fear. that this cuſtom is as extenſive as it 
is horrid. It is highly probable that it pre- 
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Vvalls throughout the widely- diffuled iclenen 
of the Pacific Ocean; and Captain Cook had 

articular evidence of its ſubliſting at the 
Friendly Iflands, To what an extent the 
practice of human ſacrifiees Was carried in the 
ancient world, is not unknown to the learned. 
Scarcely any nation was free from it in a 
certain ſtate of ſociety; and, as religious re · 


Formation i is one of the laſt efforts of the hu. 


man mind, the practice may be continued. 


even when the manners are otherwiſe far re. 


moved from ſavage life, It may have been a 
long time before civilization has made ſuch a 5 
pProgreſs as to deprive ſuperſtition of its ery. 


elty, and to divert it from barbarqus rites to 


ceremonies, which, though fooliſh enough, 
are comparatively mild, Sentle and innocent. 


| Dnwalſcheinlichet einer Europliſthen Beſtzeneh: | 
—— mung von Otaheite. 


ra During this viſit of our Vayagers to Ota. | 
heite, ſuch a cordial friendſhip and confi. 
- dence ſubſiſted between them and the natives, 
as never once to be interrupted by any unto- 
ward *) accident, So great was - Otoo's 

attachment to the Engliſh, that he - ſeemed 
3 with the idea of their having a perma. 
nent ſettlement at Mata vai; not conſidering that 
from that time he would be deprived of his 
Kingdom, and the inhabitants of their liber. 

ties, Captain Cook had too much gratitude 
and regard for theſe iflanders, to wiſh 975 0 


ſuch an event ſhonld ever take place. T ROW 


pur occaſional viſits may, in fome reſp | 
have been or * to the natives bo | 
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nately been, would give them juſt cauſe to 


_ navigators. It is not, indeed, likely that a 
meaſure of this kind ſhould at any time ſeri- 

oufly be adopted; | becauſe it | cannot” ſerve 

either the purpoſes of public ambition, or 


chat it will never be undertaken, © © 


Omni erhält, auf ſeiner- vaterlindiſchen Tu! 
' Huaheine, von den Engländern ein Etabliſ- 


of Huaheine, The grand buſineſs of our Com- 
mander at this iſland was the ſettlement of 


Chiefs of the iſland, the affair was conducted 
with great ſolemnity. The reſult of the ne- 


juſted in a ſatisfactory manner, the carpen- 
ters ) of both ſhips were employed in buil- 
ding a ſmall houſe for Omai, in which hghe 


2 the his aſe, in Which they'planted the 

4 2 {7 | 

| theſe Captain Cook had the ſatisfaction off 
Mu Ning: in a flouriſhing ſtate before he left the 
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Was afraid that a durable eſtabliſhment among 
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them, condutted as'moit wary 40s eſtabliſh. 
ments amongſt Indian nations have unfortu- 


lament that they had been diſcovered by our * 


private avarice; and, without ſuch induce- 
ments, the Captain has ventured to pronounce _ 


CC os 
On the 12th of October our voyagers 
artived at Owharre harbour, on the weſt ſide 


Omai. In order to obtain the conſent of the 
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8 was, that a ſpot. of ground was a. 


might ſecure his European commodities. At ; 
the ſame time, ſome of the Engliſh made a 9 


eds of ſeveral vegetable articles, All of 
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©... - Omabs family, when he ſettled at Hus- 


beine, conſiſted of eight or ten perſons, if 
that can be called a family, to which a ſingle 
female did not as yet belong, nor was likely 
to belong, unleſs its maſter ſhould become 
Jeſs volatile. There was nothing in his pre- 
Jent temper which ſeemed likely to diſpoſe 
Him to look out for a wife; and, perhaps, is 
it to be apprehended, that his reſidence in 
England had not contributed to improve his 
taſte for the ſober felicity of a domeſtic union 
with ſome woman of his own. country.  - 
| Whatever faults belonged to Omai's cha- 
racter, they were-overbalanced by his good- 
nature and his gratitude. He had a tolerable 
ſhare of underſtanding, but it was not accom- 
pPanied with application and perſeverance; ſo _ 
_ that his knowledge of things was very gene- 
ral, and in moſt inftances imperfect; nor was | 
be a man of much obſervation. He would 
not, therefore, be able to introduce many of 
the arts and cuſtoms of England among his 
.._ countrymen, or greatly to improve thoſe to 
Which they have long been habituated. Captain 
: Cook, however, was confident that he would 
endeavour to bring to perfection the fruits 
and vegetables which had been planted in his 
garden. This of itſelf would be no fmall a- 
quiſition to the natives, But the greateſt be: 
_nefit which theſe iſlands are likely to receive 
from Omai's travels, will be in the animals 
that are left upon them; and which, had it 
not been for his coming to England, they 
might probably never have obtained, When 
' ,_.. theſe multiply, of which Captain Cook thought 
/ there was little reaſon to doubt, Otabeite _ . 
3 2 6 | 1 3 5 e 
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the Society Hlands, will equal, if not exceed, 
any country in'the known world, for plenty 
of proviſions. | 1 LAT bs 0 
I) zwe fate of the two. youths who had 
been brought from New Zealand muſt not be 
forgotten. As they were extremely deſirous 
of continuing with our people, Captain Cook 
would have carried them to England. with 
Him, if there had appeared the moſt diſtant. 
probability of their ever being feſtored 
their '-own country. Tarooa, the eldeſt of 
them, reſigned himſelf, though not without 
ſome degree of reluctance, to end his days, 
in eaſe and plenty, in Huaheine. The other 
had formed ſo ſtrong an attachment to our 
navigators, that it was neceſſary to take him 
- out of the ſhip, and carry him aſhore by 
Force. This neceſſity, was the more painful 
as he was a witty, fmart 2) boy; and, on 
that account, a great favourite on board. 
Both theſe youths became a part of Omai's 
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_ Unangenehme Vorfille auf der Societitsinſel . 
On the third of November, the ſhips _ 
came to an anchor in the iſland of Uliztea, 
where, after ſome days, the caſe again hap- 
pened that one of the crew, and ſoon after 


| two others, were miſſing. As they were 
not the only perſons in the ſhips who wiſhed 
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| - to. ſpend their days at thefe favourite iſlands, 
it became neceſſary, for the purpoſe of pre- 
venting any farther deſertion, to recover 
them at all events. Accordingly, the Captain 
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put the Chief's fon, daughter, and ſon < in. law, 
into confinement, declaring, that he was re- 
ſolved to detain them till the fugitives ſhould 
de reſtored. He added, that the Chief's own - 
conduct, as well as that of many of his people, 
in aſſiſting the runaways ) to eſcape, and in 
otiticing ©) others to follow them, would ju- - 
ſtify any ſtep that could be taken to put a 
ſtop to ſuch proceedings. In conſequence of 
this explanation of our Commander's views 
and intentions, Oreo zealouſly exerted him- 
ſelf to recover the deſerters, who were 
brought back on the.28th of November, As. 
ſoon as they were on board, the three priſo- 
ners Werd releases. 


While this affair was in ſuſpenſe e), ſome 
of the natives, from their anxiety on account 
of the confinement of the Chief's relations, 
had formed a deſign of a very ſerious nature; 
which was no leſs than to ſeize upon the per- 
ſons of Captain Clerke and Captain Cook. 
The diſcoyery. of the conſpiracy was made, 
before its execution, by- a girl, whom one 
of the officers had brought from Huaheine. 
On this aceount, thoſe. who were 3 | 
with the execution of the deſign were ſo 
greatly offended with her, that they threa- 
tened to take away herglife, as ſoon as our 
- - navigators ſhould leave the iſland: but pro- 
per methods were purſued for her ſecurity. 
95) ro entice, anreize, -— * 
o) im ſchuebenden Zuſtande , unentſthieden. 
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Aut auf, Polabo(a, Capitin. Cook wi ss, 


Vella der I tis dr r Heal. 
The laſt of the Society Iſlands: to whien 
our Commander failed, was Holabolu, where 
he arrived on the eighth of December. Whilſt 
he was there, he received an account-of thoſe 
military expeditions of the people of this 
country, which he had heard much of in een 
of his three voyages, and which had ended in 
the complete conqueſt of Dlietea and Ota. 
The Bolabola men, in conſequence of theſe 
enterpriſes, were in the higheſt reputation ' 
| 2 their valour; and, indeed, were deemed 
1o invincible as to be objects of terror to all i 
the neighbouring iſlands. It was an addition 
to their fame that their country was of ſuch 
ſmall extent, being not more than eight lea - 
gues in compaſs, and not half ſo large as 


Ulietea. 5 e | 
- __ Captain. Cook continued to the laſt. his 
Zz zeal for furniſhing the natives of the 'South 
Sea with. uſeful animals, At Bolabola he re- 
| . Joiced in the proſpect of laying a foundation 
for a breed of ſheep in the ifland. He left 
. alſo at Nietea, under the care of Oreo, an 
Engliſh boar and ſow, and two goats. It _ 
may, therefore, be regarded as certain, that ..- 
not only Otaheite, bur all the neighbouring : 
Iſlands, will, in a few years, have their race 
of hogs conſiderably improved; and it is pro- 
bable, that they will be ſtocked with all the 
| Yaluable animals, which have been tranſported 
_ thither by their Eyropean'viſiters, - _ 
Thus we ſee that there is an eſſentiall 
difference between theſe and ſome other 
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voyages wat undertaken; ond many OY 


have been carried-on, in former times. None of . 


the readers can be ignorant of the horrid 
- cruelties that were exerciſed by the conquerors 
of Mexico and Peru; cruelties which can never 
be remembered, without bluſhing for religion 
and human nature. But to undertake expedi- 
tions with a deſign of civilizing the world, 
and meliorating its condition, 18 a noble ob- 35 
je&. The receſſes of the Globe were inveſti- 
gated by Captain Cook, not to enlarge pri- 


vate dominion, ; but to promote general £ 


knowledge; the new tribes of the earth were 
_ wiſited as friends; and an acquaintance with 
their exiſtence was ſought for, in order to 
bring them within the pale d) of the offices 
of humanity e), and to relieve the wants of 
their imperfect ſtate of ſociety. | 


70 foreign climes and rude, where nonght 
5 before Tot 
- Announe'd| our veſſels | oy their cannon's 


Fer other gifts Cook's be better mind decreed, 

The ſheep, the heifer, and the. Rately 
_ Reed f); | | 

The bough, and all his country's arts; 

the crimes / 

Attoning thus of earlier ſavage times. 
With peace each land his "a was wont to 

RACE - 13 ä 

Aud tears and bleſſings fill his parting ſail. 
Had 
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Had toſs advent rous ſpirits EI explore 
Through Ocean's trackleſs waſtes, the far- 
fought ſhore, © 
Whether of wealth inſatiate, or of power, 
50 "COONS: who waſte, or ruffians who 
devour: 
Had theſe poſſeſpd, 0 2 thy gentle | 
| mind; | 
_ Thy love of arts , "ny Joye of buman- 
E 

Had theſe purſued thy mild and libyral bln, 

- Diſcov'rers had not been a curſe to man! 
Then bleſs'd Philanthropy ! thy ſoeial hands: 
Had linked 8) A e berge. in brothers 

bands; 
Careleſs if colour, or if elime divides . 
Then e and loving, man had live, J 
| and died. 

There i is reaſon to hope that ſuch and the 
like benevolent views which our great navi- 
Sator was commiſſioned to carry into execu- 
tion, will not be wholly unſucceſsful. From 
the long continued intercourſe with the nati- 
ves of the Friendly Society, and other Iſlands, 
ſome rays of light muſt have darted on their” 
infant minds. The uncommon objects which 
Have been preſented to their obſervation, and 
excited their ſurprize. will naturally tend to 
enlarge their ſtock of ideas, and to furniſh 
new materials for the exerciſe of their reaſo- 
nable faculties. It is no fmall. addition to 
their comforts of life, and their immediate 
enjoyments, that will be derived from the: 
Aar ductien of our uſeful animals and vegeta- 
82 and if the only benefit they ſhould ever 

ö recei- 
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receive from the viſits of the Engliſh, ſhould 
be the having obtained freſh means of ſubſi- 
tence, that muſt be conſidered as a great ac- 
quiſition. . e ; N | : 


But may not out hopes be extended to 


_ ill nobler objects? The connexion which 
has been opened with theſe remotè inhabitants 


of the world, is the firſt ſtep towards their 


improvement; and eonſequences may flow 
from it, Which are far beyond our preſent 
conceptions. Perhaps, our voyagers may 
be the means appointed by Providence, f 
ſpreading, in due time, the bleſſings of eivili- 


Zation among the numerous tribes of tbe 
South Pacific Ocean, and preparing them for 


holding an honourable rank among the nati- 
ons of the earth. From the Britiſh diſcove - 
ries, many commercial improvements may be 


expected to atiſe in our own times: but, in 


future ages, ſuch improvements may be ex - 
| tended to a degree, of Which, at preſent, | 
we have no conception. In the long chain 
of cauſes and effects, no one can tell how 
widely and betieficially the mutual intercourſe 
of the various inhabitants of the earth m 
hereafter be carried on, in e et f 
the means of facilitating it, which have been 
explored and pointed out by Captain Cox. 
Baedentliche Ausfichten fir jent Inſulanty. = 
Baut let us not forget to conſider the 
the future felicity of the inhabitants of Ota- 


leite; and the Society Iſlands, will not a little 


depend on their continuing to be viſited from 
Europe. Our Commander could not avoid - 
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enxpreſſing it as his real opinion, that it < | 
would have been far better for theſe poof  . 
people, never to have known our ſuperiority. | | 
in the accommodations and arts which render 
fe comfortable, than, after once knowing it, 
to be again left and abandoned to their orig: 
nal incapacity of improvement. If the inter. 
courſe between them and us ſhould wholly 

be diſcontinued, they cannot be reſtored to 
that happy mediocrity in which they lived be- | 
fore they were firſt diſcovered; It ſeemed: to © > | | 

| 

| 


Captain Cook that it was become, in a man- 
ner, incumbent upon the Europeans to viſit 1 
theſe iſlands once in three or four years, ing 
order to ſupply the natives with thoſe conve- 
niences Which we have introduced among 
them, and for which we hive given them 4 
pPredilection. Perhaps they may heavily feel 
dhe want of ſuch occaſional ſupplies, when 
tit may be too late, to go back to their old 
and Heſs perfeck contrivances; contrivatices 
Which they now deſpiſe, and which they have 
__ diſcontinued ſince the introduction of ours. 
: It is; indeed, to be apprehended, that 
dy the time that the iron tools, of Which 
they had become- poſſeſſed, are worn out, 
they will have almoſt loſt the knowledge of 
their own. In this laſt voyage of our Com- 
mander, a ſtone hatchet Was as rare a thing 
among the inhabitants as an iron one was 
eight years before; and a chiſſel h) of bone or 
ſtone was not to be ſeen, Spike - nails had. | i 
ſucceeded in their place; and of ſpike · nails the — 
natives Were week enough to imagine that - 
they had gotten an inexhauſtible ſtore, Of all 
Net * r d oF Fh * wg AI | Sur 
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our mmol ties axes and hatchets ebalnct 
the moſt unrivalled; and they muſt ever be 
held in the higheſt eſtimation through the 
whole of the iflands. From tools are fo ftri- 
kingly aſefal, and are now become ſo neceſ- 
fary to the comfortable exiſtence of the inha- _ 
bitants, that, fhould they ceafe to receive 
_ ſupplies of them, their fituation, in conſe- 
quenee of their neither poſſeſſing the mate- 
rials, nor being trained up to the art of fabri- 

eating them, would be rendeved completely 

| miſerable. JE: 


1. AAS impoſſibls to refleft- upon this repre- 
Fntation of things without ſtrong feelings of 
"= pathy and concern. Sincerely it is to be 

iſhed, that ſuck. may be the order of events, 
and ſuch. the intercourſe carried on with the 
fouthern iſlanders, that, inftead of finally 
ſuffering by their acquaintance with us, they 
mama riſe to a higher fate of civilization, and 
permanently enjoy bleſſings far ORE to 
| "uns oy: had heretofore r yy 
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| Copitin Cook | beans ſeine Fxpedicion Ros, 
nach dem nördliehen Theil des grofsen Fs 
1 Oeſtlichen Oceans. 


. Although ſeventeen months had lapſes 
_ | finee Captain Cook's departure from England, 
during which: time he had not, upon the 
Whole), been unprofitably employed, he was . 
\ ſenſible that, with reſpect tothe principal ob- 
 "_ his 3 it Was no x wy © the 
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' ee of his voyage; and that, the 
refore, his attention was to be called aneW,. 
to every circumſtance which might contribute 
towards the ſafety of his people, and the ulti-, 
mate ſucceſs of the expedition. 

Tt was on the eipth of December, chat 
our Commander ſailed from Bolabola In the 
night between the 22d and 23d he croſſed the 

+ line in the longitude of 2039 r5' eaſt; and on 
the 24th, land was diſcovered, which was 
found to be one of thoſe low uninhabited if- 
lands that are ſo frequent in this ocean. On 
account of the ſeaſon of the yeah; the en | 
called it Chriſtmas „ 74 

| 


Ankunft au den Sandwich. bibs” 


From Chriſtmas Iſland the ſhips emen 
cheir courſe to the northward, and though 
ſeveral evidences occurred of the vicinity of 
land, none was diſcovered till the 18th of 
January , 1778». when an iſland. made its 
appearance. Soon after, more land was ſeen, 
lying towards the nord, and entirely detached 
rom the former. The ſucceeding day was 
diſtinguiſhed. by the diſcovery. of a third 1. 
land, as far diſtant as the eye could reach. 

a "3. Ih ſteering towards the ſecond iſland, our 
voyagers had {ome doubt whether the land 
before them was inhabited; but this matter was 
ſpeedily cleared up, by the putting off of ſome 
canoes from the hore containing from three 
to ſix men each. Upon their approach the 4 
- Engliſh were agreeably ſurpriſed to find, that OO 
" they ſpoke the 83 of Otaleite, and of the. 


* other countries which had lately been viſited: 4 
_ Theſe people were at firſt fearful of going on 3 
Neuer Engl Geogr. Leſeb. N rb 
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board; hit when ſome of them took courage, 
and ventured. to do it, they expreſſed an aſto- 
niſhment, on entering the ſhip, which Cap- 
tain Cock had never experienced in thenatives 
of any place, during the whole courſe of his 
feyeral Voyages. Their eyes continually flew 
from object to object; and, by the wildneſs 
of their Iooks and geſtures, they fully ma- 
nifeſted their entire ignorance with relation 
to every thing they faw, and ſtrongly marked 
t our navigators, that, till this time, they _ 
had never been viſited by Europeans, or been 
acquainted with any of our commodities, ex- 
- cepting iron. Even with reſpec to iron; it 
| was evident that they had only heard of it, 
|- or, at moſt, had known it in ſome ſmall quan- 
-, - tity, brought to them at a_ diſtant period; for 
all they unterſtood concerning it was, that it 
Was a ſubſtance much better adapted to the 
purpoſes of cutting, or the boring of holes, 
, Tan any thing their own country produced. 
Iheir ceremonies on entering the ſhip, 
their geſtures and motions, and their manner 
of ſinging, were ſimilar to thoſe which our 
voyagers had been accuſtomed. to ſee in the 
' places lately viſited. There was, likewiſe, 
a farther circumſtance in which theſe people 
perfectly reſembled the other iſlanders, and | 
that was, in their endeavouring to ſteal wha- , 
tever came within their reach; or rather to 
take it openly, as what would either not be 
reſented, or not hindered. The Engliſh foon 


convinced them of their miſtake. 


Por the reſt affairs went on to the Cap- 
tain's ſatis action. A briſk trade for pigs, 
fowls, and roots was carried on with the 

at e grea- 
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greateſt good order, and the rapacious diſpoſi- 
tion the natives at firſt diſplayed, was at 
length entirely corrected by their conviction 
that it could not be exerciſed. with impunity. 
Among the articles which they brought to 
barter ), the moſt remarkable was a parti- 

_ cular ſort of cloak ®) and cap, that might be 
reckoned elegant, even in countries where 
dreſs is eminently the object of attention. 
The cloak was richly adorned with red and 
yellow feathers, which in themſelves were 
highly beautiful, and the newneſs and freſ hs 

neſs of which added not a little to their 

beauty. „(( 

A circumſtance ſoon occurred, which ga. 
ve the Engliſh room to ſuſpect that the people 
of the iſland are eaters of human fleſh. Not, 
however, to reſt the belief of the exiſtence of 
ſo horrid a practice on the foundation of ſuſpi- 
cion only, Captain Cook was anxious to en- 
quire into the truth of the fact, the reſult of 

which was its being fully confirmed. An old 
man, in particular, who was aſked upon the 
ſubject anſwered in the affirmative, and ſee- 
med to laugh at the ſimplicity of ſuch a que- 
Hie added that the fleſh of men was 
excellent food, or, as he expreſſed it, „ ſa- 
voury eating. „ gf Gt | 


Allgemeine Bemerkung uber die nenentdeckten In- 

feln des ſtillen Meers. Von den Sandwich - Inſeln 
: insbeſondere. 25 7 

- The ifland at which our voyagers had 

now touched, was called Atooi by the nati- 

VVT 5 ves. 
i) Baratt, Tanſchhandel, k) Mantel. 
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ves. Near it was another iſland, named 
Oneeheow, whoſe inhabitants were fant to 
reſemble thoſe of Atooi in their diſpoſitions, 
manners, and cuſtoms; and proofs, too 
convincing, appeared that the horrid banquet 
of human fleſh is there as mach reliſhed, 
amidſt plenty, as it is in New Zealand. 

1 Though the foil of Oneeheow ſeemed, in 
| general, poor, it was obſervable, that the 
| agg was covered with ſhrubs and plants, 
me of which perfumed the air with a more 
delicious fragrancy i) than what Captain Cook 
had met with at any other of the countries 
that had 80 viſited by him in this PRE of the 
world. . 

5 It is a curious circumſtance , with . 
to the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean which the 
late European voyages have added to the 
geography of the globe, that they have 
generally heen found to lie in groups, or 
cluſters. The ſingle intermediate if lands, 

A Which have as yet been diſcovered, are few 
An proportion to the others; though there are 

E447 probably many more of them that are ſtill un- 
known, and may ſerve as ſteps, by which 
the ſeveral cluſters are, in ſome degree, con- 
nected together. To the whole group now 

FHlͤrſt viſited, Captain Cook gave the appella. 

tion of SANDWICH ISLANDS®) in ho. © 
nour of his great friend and patron, the Earl of 
_ Sandwich. There were five only with which 

our Commander became at thus time ac- 
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m) Sie legen alter den hart der hier eie 
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Concerning the iſland of A4tooi, which 
is the largeſt of the five, and which was 
the principal ſcene of the Captain's opera- 
tions, be collected, in conjunction with 
Mr. Anderſon, a conſiderable degree of in- 
formation. Hogs, dogs, and fowls, were 

the only tame or domeſtic animals that 
were here found; and theſe were of the 
ſame kind with thoſe which exiſt in the coun- 
ries of the South Pacific Ocean. The inha- 
bitants appear to be bleſt with a frank and 
. chearful diſpoſition. In every thing manu- 
factured by them there is an uncommon 
degree of neatneſs and ingenuity; and the 
elegant form and poliſh of ſome of their 
fiſhing - hooks could not be exceeded by any 
European artiſt, even if he ſhould add all his 
knowledge in deſign to the number and con- 
venience of his tools. From what was ſeen 
of their agriculture, ſufficient praofs were 
afforded that they are not novices in that art; 
and that-the quantity and goodneſs of their 
vegetable productions may as much be attri- 
buted to ſkilful culture, as to natural fertility 
of ſoil. Amidſt all the reſemblances between 
the natives of Atooi, and thoſe of Otaheite, - 
the coincidence of their languages was the 
moſt ſtriking; being almoſt word for word, 
the ſame. Va. | SY 
Wefikuſie von Nordamerika, 
55 On the ſecond of February, our naviga- 
tors purſued their courſe to the northward, 
and the long - looked for coaſt of New Albion 
Was ſeen on the ſeventh of March. As the 
veſſels ranged along the weſt ſide of America, 
5 | 13 Cap- 
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Captain Cook gave names to ſeveral capes and 
head-lands which appeared in fight. At 
length, on the 29th, the Captain came to an 
SW anchor at an inlet where the appearance of 
SF the country. differred much from what had 
been ſeen before; and from favourable cir- 
cumſtances, our voyagers had reaſon to hope 
that they ſhould find this a comfortable ſta- 
tion to ſupply all their wants, and to make 
them forget the hardſhips and delays which 
they had experienced during a conſtant ſuc- 
| ceſſion of adverſe winds, and boiſterous 
| weather , almoſt ever ſince their arrival upon 
| the coaſt of America. 1 87 ang 
Of all the uncivilized tribes which our 
Commander had met with in his ſeveral navi - 
| =O he never found any who had ſuch - 
ſtrict notions. of their having a right to the 
|| . excluſive property of every thing which their 
118 country produces, as the inhabitants of the 
8 Sound where he was now ſtationed. At firſt 
they wanted to be paid for the wood and 
water that were carried on board; and had 
the Captain been upon the ſpot, when the de; 
mands were made, he would certainly have 
complied with them; but the workmen, in 
his abſence, maintained a different opinion, 
and refuſed to ſubmit to any ſuch claims. 
When ſome graſs, which appeared to be 
of no uſe to the natives, was wanted to be 
cut, as food for the few goats and ſheep 
Which ſtill remained on board, they inſiſted 
that it ſhould be purchaſed, and were very 
unreaſonable in their terms; notwithſtanding 
Which, Captain Cook conſented to gratify 
them, as far as he was able. It was always 
LO RIS © | _— AE hx a 
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-a ſacred rule with him never to take any: gf: 0 
the property of the people whom he vilited, | 
without making them an ample compenſa- 
tion. , „ 8 
On Captain Cook's firſt arrival in this in- 
let, he had honoured it with the name of 
KING GEORGE*'S SOUND; but he after- 
Wards found that it is called NOOTKA by 
the natives. During his ſtay in the place, he 
diſplayed his uſual ſagacity and diligence, in 
conjunction with Mr. Anderſon, in collecting 
every thing that could be learned concerning 
the neighbouring country and its inhabitants; 
and the account is intereſting as it exhibits a 
picture of productions, people, and manners 
very different from what had occurred in the 
- Southern Ocean. Our navigators had no 
reaſon to complain of the diſpoſition of the 7 
natives, Who appeared to be a docile, cour- 
teous, good - natured people; rather phleg- 
matic in the uſual caſt of their tempers, but 
quick in reſenting what they apprehend to be 
an injury, and eaſily permitting their anger 
to ſubſide. Their other paſſions, and eſpeci- 5 
ally their curioſity, ſeemed to lie in ſome 
meaſure dormant; one cauſe of which may be 
found in the indolence that, for the moſt part, 
is prevalent amongſt them. The chief employ- 
ments of the men are thoſe of fiſhing, and 
of killing land or ſea- animals, for the ſuſte- = 
nance of their families; while the women are | 
-- occupied in manufacturing their flaxen or wool- 
len garments, or in other domeſtic offices. The | | 
language of Nootka is by no means harſh or diſ- Rf 
agreeable; for it abounds upon the whole, rather | 
with what may be called labial and dental, than 
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With guttural ſounds. A large vocabulary of 
It was collected by Mr. Anderſon 
In the proſecution of the voyage to the 
north, the facts that occurred were chiefly of 
a nautical kind. Minutely to record theſe, is 
not the purpoſe of the preſent narrative, and 
indeed, would extend it to an unreaſonable 
length. One thing it is not improper here to 
'obſerve; which is, that the Captain, in his 
| paſſage along the coaſt of America, kept at a 
"diſtance from that coaſt, whenever the wind 
blew ſtrongly upon it, and failed on till he 
could approach it again with ſafety.. Hence 
ſeveral great gaps were left unexplored, and 
particularly between the latitudes of 50% and 
75 The exact ſituation, for inſtance, of 
the ſuppoſed Straiglits of Anian was not aſcer- 
tained. Every one who is acquainted with 
the character of our Commander will be ſen- 
ible, that if he had lived to return again to 
the north in r779, he would have endeavou- 


1 


red to explore the parts which had been left 
unexamined. e e FR „ 
Alͤt an inlet, where the ſhips came to an 
anchor, on the 12th of May, and to which 
Captain Cook gave the 05 of PRIN- 
CE WILLIAM*'S SOUND, he had an op- 
portunity of making conſiderable additions to 
his knowledge of the inhabitants of the Ame- 
Tican coaft. From every obſervation which 
was made concerning the perſons of the nati- 
ves of this part of the coaſt, it appeared that 
they had a ſtriking reſemblance to thoſe of the 
Eſquimaux and Greenlanders. Their canoes, 
their weapons, and their inſtruments for fiſhing 
aud hunting arelikewiſe exactly the ſame, in 
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point of materials and conſtruction, that are 
uſed in Greenland. The animals in the neigh- _ 
bourhood of Prince William's Sound are, in 
general, ſimilar to thoſe which are found at 
Frotha. Vegetables , of any fort, were few 
in number; and the trees were chiefly the Ca- 
nadian and ſpruce pine, ſome of which were 
of a conſiderable height and thickneſs. 


Die Erwartung einer 2 chen Durchfahrt 

e mird vereitelt. py e 
Some days after leaving Prince William's 
Sound, our navigators came to an inlet, 
from which great things were expected. Ho- 
8 ps were ſtrongly entertained, that it would 
be ſound to communicate either with the ſea 
to the north, or with Baffin's Bay or Hud- 
ſon's Bay to the eaſt; and accordingly, it be- 
came the object of very accurate and ſerious 
examination. The Captain was ſoon perſua- 
ded, that the expectations formed from it 
Were groundlefs; notwithſtanding which, he 
\ perſiſted in the ſearch of a paſſage, more, in- 
deed, to ſatisfy other people, than to confirm 
his own opinion. In conſequence of a com- 
plete inveſtigation of the inlet, indubitable 
marks occurred of its being a river. This 
grand river now diſcovered, promiſes to vie 

with the moſt confiderable ones alrea 


known; and, by itſelf and its branches, lies 3 
open to very extenſive inland communication. 85 
If, therefore, the knowledge of it fhould be 


of future ſervice, the time which was ſpent 
in exploring it ought the leſs to be regretted. 
But to Captain Cook, who had a much grea- 
ter object in view, the delay that was hence 
„„ „ISW 2445: 4. GO. 
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occafioned-was a real loſs, becauſe the ſeaſon 
Was advancing apace. It was, however, a 
ſatisfaction to bim to reflect, that if he had 

not examined this very > confidterale inlet, 1 
would have been aſſumed by ſpeculative fabri- 
__cators of geography, as a fact, that there was 
a paſſage through it to the North Hen „ or to 155 
Baffin's or Hudſon's Bay. 
It has been juſtly comarked, upon the 
hole, that one great advantage accruing to 
the world from theſe our late ſurveys. of the 
globe, is, that they have confuted fanciful 
theories, too likely to give birth to impracti- 
cable undertakings. Thoſe ingenious reve- 
Ties of ſpeculative philoſophers, which have 
ſo long amuſed the learned, and raiſed the 
moſt ſanguine expectations, are now obliged 
to ſubmit, perhaps with reluctance, to the ſo- 
ber dictates of truth and experience. Nor 
will it be only by diſcouraging future unproſi- 
table ſearches, that the late voyages will be 
of ſervice to mankind, but alſo by leſſening 
the dangers and diſtreſſes formerly experien- 
ced in thoſe ſeas which are within the e 
line of commerce and navigation. 0 


| Cook's  groſse 7 erdienſte um die Polkerkunde. . 


2 In deſcribing the above - mentioned inlet, 
our Commander had left a blank n) which was 
not filled up with any particular name; and, 
'therefore, the Earl of Sandwich. directed, 
with the greateſt propriety, that it ſhould be 
called Cook's River, All the natives who were 
met with, during the - examination of this ri- 
ver, appeared, en W of reſem- 
by SORRY eee 
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blance, to be of the ſame nation with the in. 
habitants of Prince © William's Sound; but 
from the people of Nootka', they eſſentially 
_ differed, both in their perſons and their lan- 
guage. ee 6 Tet „ tg 4 


| Few: enquiries are more intereſting than 
thoſe which relate to the migrations of the 
various families or tribes that have peopled 


the earth. It was known in general, that 
the Aſiatic nation, called Malayans, poſſeſſed, 
in former times, much the greateſt trade in 


the Indies; and that they frequented, with 


their merchant ſhips, not only all the coaſts 


of Aſia, but ventured over even, to the coaſts 


of Africa, and particularly to the great ifland 
of Madagaſcar. But that, from Madagaſcar, 
(that is, nearly from the eaſt fide of Africa) 
till we approach towards the weſt ſide of 

America, the ſame nation of the Oriental 
world ſhould have made their ſettlements, and 
founded .colonies throughout almoſt every 


intermediate ſtage of this immenſe tract, in 


iſlands at amazing diſtances from the mother 
continent, and the natives of which were 
ignorant of each other's exiſtence; is an hiſto- 
Fee could be but very imperfectly known. 

e it is who has diſcovered a vaſt number 
of new ſpots of land, lurking in the boſom 
of the South Pacific Ocean, all the inhabitants 


of which diſplay ſtriking evidences of their ha- 


; ving derived their deſcent-from One common 
Aſiatic original. Nor is this apparent ſolely 


from a ſimilarity of cuſtoms and inſtitutions, 


but is eſtabliſhed by a proof which conveys 
irreſiſtihle conviction to the mind, and that 


= 


rical fa&, that, before Captain Cook's voya- 


3s, the affinity of the language. The collections 
that have been made of the words which are 
uſed in the widely - diffuſed iſlands and coun- 
tries that have lately been viſited, cannot fail, 
in the hands of ſuch men as a Bryant and a 
Marſden, to throw much light on the origin 
of nations, and the peopling of the globe. 
There is another family of the earth, 
concerning which new information has been 
derived from the voyages of our Britiſh navi. 
gators. That the Eſquimaux, who had hi- 
therto only been found ſeated on the coaſts f 
Labrador and Hudſon's Bay, agreed with the 
Greenlanders in every circumſtance of cu- 
ſtoms, manners, and language, which could 
demonſtrate an original identity of nation; 
had already been aſcertained. But that the 
fame tribe now actually inhabit the iſlands 
and coaſts on the weſt fide of North America, 
Oppoſite Kamtſchatka, was a diſcovery, the 
completion of which was reſerved for Cap- 


— 


. © tain Cook. In his narrative it will be ſeen 


that theſe people have extended their migra- 
tions to Norton Sound, QOonalaſhka, and 
Prince William's Sound; that is „to nearly 
the diſtance of fifteen hundred leagues from 
their ſtations in Greenland and the coaſt of 


Labrador. ; i 9 
1 %%% ⁵ AGt ig to 
Die Weltumſegler nahern ſich dem Ruſiſchen , 5 
„ ; ” Gebiet. 1 | 017; | 


It was on the 6th of June that our navi- 
gators got clear of Cook's River. Procee- 
ding in the courſe' of their diſcoveries, they 
were occaſionally met by ſome people from 

the iſlands in the neighbourhood; and from 


\ 
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che achaired politeneſs of theſs people, as 
well as from other circumſtances, it was evi- 
dent that the Ruſſians muſt have a communi- 
cation and traffic with them. The proſpect of 
ſoon meeting with men who were united to 
them in ties ſomewhat cloſer than thoſe of 
dur common nature, and who were not ſtran- 
gers to the' arts and commerce of civilized 
- life, could not but afford a ſenſible ſatisfaction 
to people who, for ſuch a length of time, had 
been converſant with the ſavages of the Paci- 
fic Ocean, and a the North American con. 
tinent. | : 
- On the 27th, , our. voyagers reached an 
if fad; that is known by the name of QOonas 
laſhka; the inhabitants of which behaved 
with a degree of politeneſs uncommon to ſa- 
e tribes. 
When our navigators, on the third of 
July. had advanced to the latitude of 629 340%, 
a great loſs was ſuſtained by them in the 
death of Mr. Anderſon, who had been linge- 
ring o) under a conſumption for more than 
twelve months. How uſeful an aſſiſtant he 
was to Captain Cook, hath often appeared in 
the reſent narrative, and is fully ee in 
the Voyage at large. 


Beeering's oder Co's Strafee. 


| On the 9th, Captain Cook came to an 
anchor under a point. of land, to which he 
ave the name of CAPE PRINCE. OF 
ALES, and which is remarkable by being 
the moſt weſtern extremity. of America hi- 
mores p e This extremity is diſtant 
ü from 
| 9) to | hnger linen, binſerben, 
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From the eaffern' Cape of Siberia only thirteen 
leagues: and thus our Commander had the 
_ glory of aſcertaining the vicinity of the two 

_ continents, Which had only been conjectured 
from the reports of the neighbouring Aſiatic 
inhabitants, and the imperfect obſervations of 
the Ruſlian navigators. 5 . 


: a Dr. Reinhold Forſter, in his account of 
the Captain's death, puts in his caveat p) 
againſt giving the name of Cook's Straights 


to the Straights between Aſia and America, | 


diſcovered by Beering. It is but juſt, indeed, 
not to rob Beering of the honour to which. he 
is ſo highly entitled. . 


7 | Ankunft in das Nordliche Eismeer. N 
Proceeding to the north, our navigators 
reached, on the 17th, the latitude of 709 33... 
On this day a brightneſs was perceived in 
the northern horizon, like that which is re. 


flected from ice, and is commonly called the 


blink. This was at firft but little noticed, 
_ From a ſuppoſition that there was no probabi- 
lity of meeting with ice ſo ſoon: and yet, the 
ſharpneſs of the air, and the gloomineſs 9) of 

the weather, had, for two or three days paſt, 
ſeemed to indicate a ſudden change. In about 
an hour's time, the ſight of a large field of 


ice left Captain Cook no longer in doubt witn 


regard to the cauſe of the brightneſs of the 
- horizon. The ſhips in the ſame afternoon, 
being then in the latitnde of 70 4r', were 
eloſe to the edge of the ice, and not able to 
ſtand on any farther. . 3 

41 * 5 n 7 
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| On the t8th, when the veſſels were in 
the latitude of 200 44 the ice on the fide: of - 
them was as compact as a wall, and was jud- 
ged to be at leaſt ten or twelve feet in height. 
Farther to the north, it appeared to be much 
Higher. Its ſurface was extremely rugged; 

and in different places there were ſeen upon it 
pools of water. A prodigious number of feas 

orſes lay upon the ice; and fome of them; 
on the nineteenth, were procured for food; 
there being at this time a want of freſh provis 
Rong ans: 1 1 
Captain Cook. continued to the 29th to 
traverſe the Icy Sea beyond Beering's Straight, 
in various directions, and through numberleſs 
obſtructions and ' difficulties.” . Every day the 
ice increaſed, ſo as to preclude all hopes of 
_ attaining} at leaſt during the preſent year, the 
grand object of the voyage. Indeed, the 
ſeaſon was now ſo far advanced, and the time 
in which the froſt was expected to ſet in was 
ſo near at hand, that it would have been tos 
tally inconſiſtent with prudence to have made 
any farther attempts, till the next ſummer, at 

finding a paſſage into the Atlantic. "LF 


* Riuckkehr nach Suden. Cook's Verdienſte um die 
beſſere Kenntniſs des nordlichen Archipelagus: im 
- © Pergleich mit den Entdeckungen der Ruſſen. 
The point which now principally occu- 
: pied the Captain's thoughts was, how he 

10uld.ſpend the winter, ſo as to make fome 
improvements in geography and navigation, 
and, at the ſame time, to be in a condition to 
return to the north, in farther ſearch of a paſ- 


fage , in the enſuing ſummer. _ 
ICS IE i ned Be- 
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Before Captain Cook proceeded far to 
Us ſouth, he employed a conſiderable time in 
examining, the ſea and coaſts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beering's Straight,' both on the 
fide of Aſia and America. In this examina- 
tion, he aſcertained the accuracy of Beering, 
ſo far as he went; demonſtrated the errors 
with which Staehlin's map of the New Nor- 


- . thern Archipelago abounds; and made large 


additions to the geographical knowledge oof 
this part of the world. It reflects, as Mr. 
Coxe juſtly obſerves r) the higheſt honour 
even on the Britiſh name, that our great na- 
vigator extended his diſcoveries much farther 
in one expedition, and at ſo great a diſtance 
from the point of his departure, than the 
Ruſſians accompliſhed in a long ſeries of 
years, and in parts belonging or contiguous 
to their own empire. 

Beſides the intelligence Which our Com- 


5 re derived, during his ſtay at the iſland 
_ of: Qonalaſhka , from his converſations with 


a Ruſſian, whoſe name was Iſmyloff, he ob- 
tained from him the ſight of two charts, and 
was permitted to c 5 them. One of theſe 
charts was the moſt intereſting to Captain 
Cook; for it comprebended all the diſcove; 
\ries made by the Ruſſians to the eaſtward o 
babs towards America; which, ho- 
wever, excluſively of the voyages of Beering 


and Tſcherikoff, amounted to little or no- 


thing. 


— 


Indeed, all the people with whom 
* OY d at eee, agreed 
in 


| 9 Coxe's comparirive view of the Ruſſian Diſcove- 
R 4 E 5 with thoſe- Made rok — Nr _ 
etke, 
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in afficing him, over and over again „ that | 
they knew of no other iſlands, beſides. thoſe fl 
Which were laid down upon this chart; and 
that no Ruſſian had ever ſeen any part of the 
continent of America to the northward, ex- 
cepting that which lies oppoſite to the coun» 
try of the Tſchutſkis. 
While the ſhips lay at Oonalaſchka (from 
the 3d to os 26th of October) our voyagers 
did not negle& to make a diligent inquiry into 
the productions. of the iſland, and the gene- 
ral manners of the inhabitants. From the affi- 
nity which was found to ſubſiſt between the 
dialects of the Greenlanders and Eſquimauxp 
and thoſe of the inhabitants of Norton's 
Sound and Oonalaſhika, there is ſtrong reaſon 
to believe, that all theſe nations are of the | 
ſame extraction. . 
things, on the 26th, having been 
got! en ready for the departure of our voya- 
ers; they put to ſea on that day, and failed 
for the Sandwich Iſlands; it being his inten- 
tion to ſpend a few months there, and then 
to direct his courſe to Aamtſchatta, ſo as to 
endeavour to reach that country by the 2 . 
le of May, in the enſuing ſummer. , 


| e Cook findet we 4 der Inſel Oweihi 1 


3 When the ſhips he; W ſouthward 
till they arrived at the Sandwich iſlands, two 
of theſe iſlands were diſcovered that had not 

i hitherto been viſited. As one of them, 
Which is called by the natives Owhyhee, ap- 
peared to be of greater extent and importance, 

than any of the iſlands which had 5 been 
war's _ Greg * K vi- 


| vilitedin this part of the World, Captain Cook 


7 


ſpent nearly ſeven weeks in ſailing round, and 


examining its coaſt, Whilſt he was thus em- 


ployed, the inhabitants came off from time to 


time, in their canoes, and'readily engaged In - 
traffic with our voyagers. In the conduct of 


this buſineſs, the behaviour of the iſlanders 
Was more entirely free from ſuſpicion and re- 
_ Nerve than our Commander had ever yet expe- 
rienced. Not even the people of Otaheite 
itſelf with whom he had been ſo intimately 


and repeatedly connected, had diſplayed ſuch 


treatment of the Engliſh.  _ Goh 
On the 17th of January 1779, the ſhips 


came to an anchor in a bay which is called 


a full confidence in the integrity and good 


*Karakakooa by the inhabitants. At this time, 


the veſſels continued to be much crowded 


with natives, and were ſurrounded with a mul- 


:titude of canoes. © Captain Cook, in the 


Whole courſe of his voyages, had never ſeen - 


fo numerous a body of people afſembled in 
one place, For, beſides thoſe who had come 
- ioff to the Engliſh in their canoes, all the ſho- 
re of the bay was covered with ſpectators, 


and many hundreds were ſwimming round 


the ſhips like ſhoals of fiſh. . Our navigators 
could not avoid being greatly impreſſed with 


the ſingularity of this ſcene ; and perhaps there 


Were few on board that now lamented the 
Want offucceſs which had attended the endea- 
- yours of getting homeward the laſt ſummer, 
by a northern paſſage. „To this diſappoint- 
ment, (fays the Captain) we owed our ha- 
ving it in our power to reviſit the Sandwich 
Nands, and to enrich our voyage with a diſ- 

1 1 . A -COVe- 
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ebvery which, though the laſt, ſeemed, in 
many reſpects, to be the moſt important thak 
bad hitherto been made by Europeans, 
throughout the extent of the Pacific Ocean. ,, 
| Such is the ſentence that concludes our 
CTCommander's journal: and the ſatisfaction 
with which this ſentence appears to have 
been written, cannot fail of ſtriking the mind 
of every reader, Little did Captain Cook 
then imagine, that a diſcovery which promi- 
' fed to add no ſmall honour to his name, and 
to be productive of very agreeable conſe. 
quences, ſhould be ſo fatal in the refult. 
Little did he think, that the iſland of Owhy- 
-hee was deſtined: to be the laſt ſcene of his ex- 
ploits, and the cauſe of his deſtruction. . 
Though the kind and liberal behaviour of 
the natives continued without remiſſion, Ter- 
reeohoo, the king of the iſland, and his Chiefs, 
began, at length, to be very inquiſitive about 
the time in which our voyagers were to take 
their departure. Nor will this be deemed 
ſurprizing, when it is conſidered that, during 
ſixteen days in which the Engliſh had been in 
the bay of Karakakooa, they had made an 
enormous conſumption of hogs and vegeta- 
- -bles. It did not appear, however, that Ter- 
yteoboo had any other view in his enquiries, 
than a deſire of making ſufficient preparation 
for diſmiſſing our navigators with ants ſut- 
table to the reſpe& and kindneſs towards them 
which he had always diſplayed, For, on his 
being informed that they were to leave the if. 
land in a day or two, it was obſerved that a 
kind of proclamation was immediately made, 
through the villages, requiring the people: to 
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* in weir hogs and ogetzbles, for-the 


king to preſent to the Orono 5) on his quitting 
the country. Accordingly, on the third of 


February, being the day preceding the time 
Which had been fixed for the ſailing of the 


., Chips, Terreeoboo invited Captain Cook and 
Mr. King to attend him-to a place, which he 


appointed; and, on their arrival, the ey found 
the ground covered with parcels of c oth, at 


a ſmall diſtance from which lay an immenſe 


quantity of vegetables; and near them was a 


large herd of hogs. At the cloſe of the viſit, 


the greather part of the cloth, and the who- 
le of the hogs and vegetables, were given 
by Terreeoboo to the Captain and Mr. 1 

- who: were aſtoniſhed at the value and magni- 
ficence of the preſent; for it far exceeded eve 


thing of the kind which they had ſeen either 
- at the Friendly or Society Itlands. 
Mr. King had in ſo high a degree concl-- 


Uated the affections, and gained the eſteem, 


of the inhabitants of Owhyhee, that, with of. 


fers of the moſt flattering nature, he was 


ſtrongly ſolicited to remain in the country. 


(Zerreeoboo, and another chief, waited upon 


| Captain Cook, whoſe fon they ſuppoſed Mr. 
King to be, with a formal requeſt that he might- 


be left behind. To avoid giving a poſitive 
refuſal to an offer which was ſo kindly iten- 


ded, the Captain told them, that he could 


not part with Mr. King at that time, but that, 
On his return to the ifland in the next year, 
he would endeavour to ſertle the. matter to 
hey itis faction; - 3 


Early 


2 Aa le of high best, Which bad been beltowel 


Fre on Captain — 5 
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Early on the fourth, the chips ſailed out 
| of Karakakooa Bay, being followed by a large 
number of canoes. The circumſtances which 
brought Captain Cook back to MAarakakoosg. 
Bay, and the unhappy conſequences that fol- 
- lowed, we ſhall give from Mr. Samwell's 
narrative, communicated to Mr. Kippis in 
manuſeript, by the author, who was an * 
wWitneſs of all theſe tranſactions. 

„On the ſixth, (ſays Mr. Samwell) we 
were overtaken by a ale of wind, which 
forced us back into the harbour. On our re- 
turn, there appeared no change in the diſpoſi- 
tion or behaviour of the inhabitants. I faw 
nothing that could induce me to think, that 
they were diſpleaſed with our return, or jea- 
lous of the intention of our ſecond viſit. 
3 went on in their uſual quiet courſe, 
till the afternoon of the thirteenth, when an 
Indian had the audacity to ſnatch ) the armou- 
rer's tongs u) and a chiſſel from the forge, 
with which he jumped?) overboard, and ſwam - 
for the ſhore. This affair was attended with 
a great hurry and confuſion, and to widen the 
breach between us, ſome of the Indians, in 
the night, took away the Diſcovery's large 
cutter w), and had carried her off ſo quietly, 
that we did not miſs her till the morning, a 
day, February the fourteenth. ,, 

» Mr. King acknowledges *) that he was 
always foarful, that the degree of confidence 
Which Captain n had e from his 
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* and aniſtitertupted courſe of ſucceſs, in 
this tranſactions with the natives of theſe ſeas, 
might, at fome unlucky moment; put him too 
much off his guard. This unlucky moment 
was now) approaching. The Captain, on the 
preſent orcaſion, went aſhore himſelf, in or. 
der to ſecure the perſon of Zerreeoboo; a mea- 


ſure which he had invariably purſued, in ſimi. 


lar caſes, at other iſlands in theſe ſeas, and 


Which had: always been attended with the defi. 
red ſucceſs; 


1.4; 1g 8t he' paſſed | along, the natives every . 


Where proſtrated themſelves before him, and 
ſeemed to have loſt no part of that reſpect 
they had always ſhewn to his perſon. When 


he arrived at the houſe, the king, upon his 


requeſt, came out without heſitation. Cap- 
. tain: Cook took him by the hand, and in a 
friendly manner aſked him to go on board, to 


Which he very readily conſented. Thus far 


matters appeared in à favourable. train, and 
the natives did not ſeem much alarmed or 


rapprehenfive of hoſtility on our ſide. ,, 


d, „In a little ſtime, however, the Indians 
Were obſerved arming themſelves with long 
:ſpears, clubs, and daggers, and putting on 
thick mats y), which they uſe as armour. 
This hoſtile appearance increaſed, and became 


more alarming, on the arrival of two men in 
a canoe from the oppoſite ſide of the bay, 


with the news of a Chief having been killed 
by one of the Diſcovery's boats. Upon that 


information, a confuſed murmur 5 


through the crowd, and Captain Cook ſeein 
"he Indians growing. more Ee. and reſolute 
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obſerved, that if he were to * the king off, 
by force, he could not do it without acrifi-, 
cing the lives of many of his people. He bad 


given up all thoughts of getting the king on- | 
board, as it appeared impracticable; and his, 


care was then only to act on the defenſives 
and to ſecure a ſafe embarkation for his ſmall 
party, which was cloſely preſſed by a body 


of ſeveral thouſand people. The moſt critical. 
point of time at laſt arrived, in which it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any thing could 


ſucceſsfully have been done to preſerve the 
life of Captain Cook. He was then the only. 


one remaining on the rock, and was obſer, 
ved making for the pinnace ), holding his left 


hand againſt the back of his head, to guard it 
from the ſtones, and carrying his ml uet un- 
der the other arm. An Indian was ſeen follo- 
wing him, but with caution and timidity; for 
he ſtopped once or twice, as if undetermined 
to proceed. At laſt he advanced upon him 
unawares a), and with a large club 5), gaye 

him a blow on the back of the head, an 


then. precipitately retreated. The ſtroke ſee⸗ 
med to have ſtunned ) Captain Cock: 
ſtaggered a few paces; then fell on his. han | 


and one knee, and dropped his muſquet. As 


be was riſing, and before he could recover | 
bis feet, another Indian ftabbed him in the 
back of the neck with an iron dagger. He 


then fell into a bite of water about knee deep, 


where others crowded upon him, and.endea- 


voured to keep him under: but bent 


re Krongly, with e he got his head u 
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and caſting his look towards the pinnace, fee- 
med to tolicit aſſiſtance. Though the boat 
Was not above five or ſix yards diſtant from 


him, yet from the crowded and confuſe ſtate 
of the crew, it ſeems, it was not in their 


power to fave him. The Indians got him un- 
der again, but in deeper water: he was, 


however, able to get his head up once more, 


and being almoſt ſpent in the ftruggle, he 


naturally- turned to the rock, and was endea- 


vouring to ſupport himſelf by it, when a 
favage gave him a blow with a club, and he 
was ſeen alive no more. They hauled d) him 
up lifeleſs on the rocks, Where they ſeemed 
to take a favage Pore in uſing every barba- 
rity to his dead body, ſnatching the daggers 
out of each other's hands, to have the horrid 


: ſatisfaction of piercing the fallen victim of ; 


their barbarous rage. , = | 
© - » The fatal accident happened at eight o' 
clock in the morning, about an hour after 
Captain Cook landed. It was generally re- 


| marked, that at firſt, the Indians ſhewed 


great reſolution in facing our fire-arms; but 
It was entirely owing to ignorance of their 


effect. They thought that their thick mats 


would defend them from a ball, as well as 


from a ſtone; but being ſoon convinced of 
their error, yet ſtill at a loſs to account how 
ſuch execution was done among them, they 


Had recourſe to a ſtratagem, which, though it 
anſwered no other purpoſe, ſerved to ſhew 
their ingenuity and quickneſs of invention. 
Obſerving the flaſhes of the muſquets, they 


naturally concluded, that water would coun- 
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teract their effect and therefore, very ſaga- 
ciouſly, dipped their mats, or armour, in the 
ſea, juſt as they came on to face our people: 
but finding this laſt reſource to fail them, 
they ſoon diſperſed, and left the beach entirely 
clear. It was an object they never neglected, 
even at the greateſt hazard, to carry off their 
lain; a cuſtom, probably owing to the barba- 
rity with which they treat the dead body of 

an enemy, and the trophies they make of his 


* 
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In. conſequence.'of this barbarity of dif- 
- poſition, the whole remains of Captain Cook 
could not be recovered. For, though every 
exertion was made for that purpoſe; 4 
negociations and threatenings were alternately 
_ employed, little more than the principal part 
of his bones (and that with great difficulty) 
could be procured. By the poſſeſſion of them 
Hur navigators were enabled to perform the 
luaſt offices to their eminent and unfortunate 
Commander. The bones having been put into 
a coffin e) and the ſervice being read over 
them were committed to the deep, on the 
aiſt, with the uſual military honours. I 
. Cook's Nachruhm. Erkenntlichkeit ſeines | groſs- 
'miithig - dankbaren Vaterlandes gegen ſein An- 
Thus fell this truly glorious and juſtly - 
admired navigator. — From the relation 
that has been given of his courſe of life, and 
of the important events in which he was en- 
gaged, my readers cannot be ſtrangers. to his 
7 SOS 2 ge- 
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neral, this excellent man was ever aſfiduouſly 


M 


»neral- character. This, therefore, might 

e left to be collected from his actions, which 
ate the beſt exhibitions of the great qualities 
of his mind. The death of this eminent and 
valuable man was a loſs to mankind in gene: 
ral; and particularly to be deplored by every 
nation that reſpects uſeful accompliſhments, 
that honours ſcience, and loves the benevo- 


lent and amiable affections of the heart. It js 


ſtill more to be deplored by Great Britain, 


Which may juſtly boaſt of having produced, a 
man hitherto unequalled for nautical-talents ; 


and that ſorrow is fartber aggravated by the 
reflection, that his country Was deprived of 
this ornament by the enmity of a people, from 
whom, indeed, it might have been dreaded, 
but from whom it was not deſerved. For, 


actuated always by the moſt attentive care 


and tender compaſſion for the ſavages in ge- 


endeavouring, by kind treatment,; to diſſipate 
their fears, and court their friendſhip; over- 
Tooking their thefts and treacheries, and/fre- 
-quently interpoſing, at the hazard of his life, 


to protect them from the ſudden reſentment 


+ 


of his own injured people: OO Vo 
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Ik the arduous but. exact reſearches of 
this extraordinary man have not diſcoyered a 
new world, they have diſcovered ſeas, unna- 


vigated and unknown before! They have 


made us'acquainted with iſlands; people, and 
a 4 . : 2 1 a if bb 1 
productions of which we had no conception. 


And if he has not been fo fortunate as Ame- 


ricus, to, give his name to a continent, his 
pretenſions to ſuch à diſtinction remain unri- 
b l | | 2 walled 
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valled; and he will be; revered. while there 
remains a page of his-own- modeſt account of 
his voyages, and as long as mariners and geo- 
graphers ſhall be inſtructed, by his new map 
of the ſouthern hemiſphere, to trace the va- 
rious courſes and diſcoveries he has made. 
Amidſt the numerous teſtimonies of re- 
gard that have been paid to Captain Cook's 
Merits and memory, the important object of 
providing for his family hath not been for- 
gotten. Won after the intelligence arrived 
of his unfortunate deceaſe, this matter was 
taken up by the Lords of the Admiralty, with 
zeal and effect. A memorial to the king Was 
ſigned b the Earl of Sandwich, and the other 
members of the Bord of Admiralty; and His 
Majeſty, after having taken it into conſidera- 
tion, ordered, that a penſion of two hundred 
pounds a year should by ſettled on the wi- 
dow, and twenty - five pounds a year upon 
each of the three ſons of Captain James Cook, 
This royal grant paſted, with ſpeed and gene- 
rolity , through the uſual forme. 


Another occaſion was afterwards ſeized 
of conferring a ſubſtantial benefit on the Cap- 
tain's family, The charts and plates, belon- 
ging to the Voyage-to the Pacific Ocean, 

were provided at the expence of Government; 
the conſequence of which was, that a large 
profit accrued from the ſale of the publication. 
Of this profit, half was conſigned, in truſt, 
to Sir Hugh Palliſer and Mr. Stephens, to be 
applied to the uſe of Mrs. Cook, during her 
natural life, and afterwards to be divided 
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between her children, N hy 


It has often been mentioned, in terms f 
no ſmall regret, that a monument has not yet 
been erected to the memory of Captain Cook, 
in Weſtminſter Abbey. This would redound, 
indeed, to the honour of the nation, but 
would be of little conſequence to the reputa- 
tion of Captain Cook. His fame ſtands upon 
Aa Wider baſe, and will ſurvive the compara- 
tively periſhing materials of braſs, or ſtone, 
or marble. The name of Cook will be hel, 
in honour, and recited. with applauſe, fo long 
as the records of human events ſhall continue 
on the earth: nor is it poſſible to ſay, what 
may be the influence and rewards, Which, in 
other worlds, ſhall be found to attend upon 
eminent examples of wiſdom and of virtue. 
„ Ir gd 
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| "T's progreſs of the voyage, after the deceaſe 
of Captain Cook, does not fall within the 
deſign of the preſent narrative. It muſt be 
ſufficient, therefore, barely to mention, that 
the Sandwich Iſlands were farther explored, 
anda large addition of whatever relates to the 
knowledge of their productions and inhabi- 
.tants obtained; that Kamtſchatka was - viſited, 
and a very friendly intercourſe maintained 
with the Ruſſian officers of that country; that 
they proceeded to the north, in purſuit of the 
grand object of the expedition; that, having 
paſſed through Beering's Straight, and attained” 
to ſomething more than ſixty - nine degrees 
and a half of northern latitude, they found it 
abſolutely impoſſible to penetrate through the 
ice, either on the {ide of America, or on the 
fide of Aſia; that every hope being excluded 
of accompliſhing this way a paſſage into the 
Atlantic e Captain Clerke was obliged 
to come to the determination of ſailing back 
to the ſouthward; that on the 22d of Auguſt 
1779, being leſs than a month after this de- 
termination, the Captain died of a con- 
ſumption; that Mr. Gore fucceeded to the 
command of the Reſolution, and Mr. King to 
that- of the Diſcovery; that a ſecond viſit was 
paid to Kamtſchatka, by which a farther ac- 
quaintance was gained with that part of the 
world; that no ſinall acceſſion of information 
Was acquired with reſpe& to geographical 
«ſcience in general; that our voyagers purſued. 
their courſe by the coaſts of Japan and China; 
that they made ſome ſay at Canton; that 
8 . FP \ - -- thence 
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thimes they proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope; that both ſhips arrived fafe at the 
Norte, on the yth; of October 1785; after an 
abſence of four years, two months, and 22 
days; that, duriagithe whole of the underta- 
king, the Reſolution loſt only five men by 
ſickneſs, three of whom were in a precarious 
ſtate of health at their departure from Eng- 
land, while the Diſcovery did not loſe a ſingle 
man; and that the hiſtory of the voyage, 
from the time in which Captain Cook's journal 
ends, was written with great ability by Mr. 
King, who died at FOO „in A „in gd Fenn 


ö 


Not wy . e Cooks ata 
event occurred in Europe, which had a * 
cular relation to the voyage of our navigator, 
and which was ſo honourable to himſelf, and 
to the great nation from whom it proceeded, 
"that it ought not to be paſſed unnoticed. 
What we refer to is the letter which was 
iſſued, on the ryth of March I779, by Mon- 
ſieur Sartine, ſecretary of the marine depart- | 
ment at Paris, and ſent to all the commanders 
of French: ſhips. The reſcript was as follows: 
82 aptaii Cook, who failed from Plymouth i in 
July 1776, on board the Reſolution in com- 
pany with the Diſcovery. Captain Clerke, in 
order to make ſom̃e diſcoveries on the coaſts, 


Iſlands and ſeas of Japan and California, being 


on the point of returning to Europe; and ſuch 
3 diſcoveries being” of general utility to all na- 
tions, it is the King's pleaſure, that Captain 
Cook ſhall be treated as a commander of a 
wee and allied POO and that i” . 
N 


4 


a 
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of armed veſſels &c. who may meet that fa- 
mous navigator, ſhall make him acquainted 
with the king's orders on this behalf, but, 
at the ſame time, let him know, that 'on his 
part he muſt refrain from all hoſtilities.,, 


This meaſure originated in the liberal and 
enlightened mind of that excellent citizen and 
ſtateſman, Monſieur Turgot. When war was 
declared between France and England, Mr. 
Turgot ſaw how hononrable it would be to 
the French nation that the veſſel of Captain 
Cook fhould be treated with reſpect at ſea. 
He compoſed a memorial, in which he pro- 
ved; that honour, reaſon, and even intereſt, 
dictated this act. of reſpect for humanity, and 
it Was in conſequence of this memorial the 
author of which was unknown during his 
life, that an order was given not to treat as 


an enemy, the common benefactor of every 
European nation. 


5 Whilſt great praiſe is due to Monſieur 
Turgot for having ſuggeſted the adoption of 
a meaſure which has contributed ſo much to 
the reputation of the French government, it 
muſt not be forgotten, that the firſt thought 
of ſuch a plan of conduct was probably owing 
to Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Thus much, at 
leaſt, is certain, that this eminent phiioſopher, 
when ambaſſador at Paris from the United 
States of America, preceded the Court of 
France in iſſuing a ſimilar requiſition, directed 
'» To all Captains and Commanders of armed 
Ships, acting by Commiſſion from the Con- 
Freſs of the United States of America, now 
25 F | 1 
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in war with Great Britain. , It is obſervable, 


that as Dr. Franklin acted on his own autho- 


rity, he could only earneſily recommend to the 


Commanders of American armed veſſels not 
to conſider Captain Cook as an enemy; and. it 


is ſomewhat remarkable, that he mentioned 


no more than One ſhip; Captain Clerke not 
being noticed in the requiſition. In the confi- 
dence which the Doctor mn, with re- 
ſpect to the approbation of Congreſs,” he hap- 
pened to be miſtaken. — x 


Nor could the minifters of the King of 
Spain be prevailed upon to prefer the cauſe of 
ſcience to the partial views of intereſt: the 
Spaniſh Government was, not capable of riſing 
to. ſo enlarged and magnanimous a plan of 


| i To the French nation alone, there- 


ore, was reſerved the honour of ſetting an 


example of wiſdom and humanity, which, 


J turſt, will not, hereafter, be ſo uncommon 
in the hiſtory of mankind, n 


Pe”; great effect of the voyages made 


under the conduct of Captain Cook, is their 
having excited a zeal for ſimilar undertakings. 


Other princes and other nations are engaged 


in expeditions of navigation and diſcovery. 
By order of the French government, Meſl. 
de la Peyrouſe et de Langle ſailed from Breſt. 


in Auguſt 1785, in the frigates Bouſſole and 


Aſtrolabe, on an enterprize, the expreſs pur- 


poſe of which was the improvement of geo- 
graphy, aſtronomy, natural hiſtory, and phi- 


loſophy ,-and to collect accounts of cuſtoms 


tion 
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tion of the deſign, ſeveral gentlemen were 
appointed to go out upon the voyage, who 
Were known to excel in different departments 
of ſcience and literature. From ſome ac- 
counts which have already been received of 
theſe voyagers, it appears, that they have ex- 
plored the coaſt of California; have adjuſted 
the ſituation of more than fifty places, almoſt 
wholly unknown; and have vilited Quwhyhee, 
and the reſt of the Sandwich Iſlands. ' When 
the expedition ſhall be completed, the whole 
reſult of it will doubtleſs be laid before the 
Public. We, ee eee 


Although Captain Cook had made ſuch 
. vaſt diſcoveries in the Northern Ocean, and 
between the eaſt of Afia and. the weſt coaſt of 
America, Mr. Coxe has well ſhewn that there 
is ſtill room for a farther inveſtigation of that 
part of the world. Accordingly, the object | 
has been taken up by the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
who has committed the conduct of the enter. 
a to Captain Billings, an Engliſhman in 
er Majeſty's ſervice. As Captain Billings 
was with Captain Cook in his laſt voyage, he 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be properly 
ualified for the buſineſs he has undertaken, 
The deſign, with the execution of which he 
is entruſted, appears to be very extenſive and 
important; and, if it ſhould be crowned with 
ſucceſs, cannot fail of making conſiderable. 
additions to'the knowledge of geography and 
navigation. „ ; 


There is one event at home, which has 
evidently reſulted from Captain Cook's diſco- 
Neues Engl. Geogr, Leſeh, L - _ veries, 


— 


veries, and which, therefore, muſt not be 
omitted. It is the ſettlement at Botany Bay. 
With the general policy of this meaſure the 
preſent narrative has not any concern. One 
evident advantage ariſing from it is, that it 
will effectually prevent a number of unhappy 
wretches from returning to their former ſce- 
nes of temptation and guilt, and may open to 
them the means of induſtrious ſubſiſtence, and 
moral reformation. If it be wiſely and pru- 
dently begun and conducted, who can tell 
What beneficial conſequences may ſpring from 

it in future ages? Immortal Rome is ſaid to 
have riſen from the refuſe of mankind. 
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: I. ; the deſign of this preliminary chapter, 
to deſcribe the profperous condition of the 
Roman Empire; and, afterwards, from the 
death of Marcus Antoninus, to deduce the 
_ moſt important .circumſtances of its decline 
and fall; a revolution which will ever be re- 
_ membered, and is ſtill felt by the nations of 
. SY _ 
The principal conqueſts of the Romans 
had been atchieved ®) under the republic, and 
it was reſerved for Auguſtus to relinquiſh the. 
ambitious deſign of ſubduing the whole earth, 
and to introduce a ſpirit of moderation into 
the public councils. On the death of that 
J n 
2) Vollendet, zu Stande gebracht. (Das engliſche Zeit 
wort to atchieve involvirt, in ſeiner Bedeutung, 
8 zugleich den Muth und die That kraft, uomit 
irgend etwas Gro ſs es zu Stande gebrachs worden.) 


— 
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Emperor, his teſtament was publicly read in 
the ſenate. He bequeathed Þ) as a valuable 
legacy to his ſucceſſors, the advice of confi- 

ning ©) the empire within thoſe limits, which 

Nature ſeemed to have placed as its permanent 
bulwarks and boundaries; on the Weſt the 

Atlantic Ocean; the Rhine and Danube on the 
North; the Euphrates on the Eaſt; and to- 

Wards the South, the ſandy deſarts of Arabia 
and Africa. „ 


Friedliches Syſtem der nachſten Nachfolger Auguſis 
Rs SLE und Trajans. „33 
The moderation of Auguſtus was imita- 
ted by his ſucceffors; and the only acceſſion 
which the Roman Empire received, during 
the firſt century of the Chriſtian Aera d), was 
the province of Britain. After a war of about 
fourty years, undertaken by the moſt ſtupid, 
maintained by the moſt diſſolute, and termina- 
ted by the moſt timid of all the Emperors e), 
the far greater part of the iſland ſubmitted to 
the Roman yoke, The conqueſt of Britain 
Was conſidered as already atchieved, and it 
' was the delign of Agricola to complete and 
enſure his ſucceſs by the eaſy reduction of 
1 5 but the ſuperior merit of this great 
man ſoon occaſioned his removal from the 
government of Britain, and for ever diſap- 
pointed this rational, though extenſive ſcheme 
of conqueſt. n 
The peaceful ſyſtem of Trajan's predeceſ- 
ſors was interrupted by ſcenes of war and 
a e . Con- 
bd) vermachte. e . . 
c) ro confine, einſchr uten, begrfnzen, 
cdj) Zeitrecimung. e) Claudius, Nero und Domitian, 
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conqueſt; and the legions, after a long inter- 
val, beheld a military emperor at their head. 
The firſt exploits of Trajan were againſt the 
Dacians. This memorable war laſted five 
Fears and was terminated by an abſolute ſub- 
miſſion of the barbarians. "The new province 
of Dacia formed a ſecond exception to the 
precept of Auguſtus  _ RNS Boe» 
Trajan was ambitious of fame; like Ale- 
| Xander he undertook an expedition againſt the 
nations of the Eaſt, and his ſucceſs, however 
tranſient, was rapid and ſpecious. But the 
reſignation. of all the eaſtern Conqueſts of 
Trajan was the firſt meaſure of the reign of 
his ſucceſſor Hadrian, who, in compliance f) 
with the oy of Auguſtus, .once more 
eſtabliſhed the Euphrates as the frontier of 


the Empire; and after him the two Antonines 


perſiſted likewiſe in the deſign of maintaining 
the dignity of the Empire, without attempting 
to enlarge its limits. They preſerved: peace 
by a conſtant preparation for war; and while 
_ Juſtice regulated their conduct, they announ- 
ced to the nations on their confines, that they 
were as little diſpoſed to endure, as to offer 
ar ipury;s) rt See Wat 
Neuer kriegeriſcher Zeitpunkt. Militariſche Ver- 
1 _ faſſung des Romiſchen Reichs. 
I The military ſtrength which it had been 
ſufficient for Hadrian and the elder Antonines 
to diſplay, was exerted againſt the Parthians 
and the Germans by the Emperor Marcus. 
The hoſtilities of the barbarians: provoked the 
reſentment of that RI monarch, and, 
F 35, + Im 


f) 2u Folge, gemalt. 
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and his generals obtained many ſignal victo- 
ries, both on the Euphrates, and on the Da- 
nube. F 
As for the 3 eſtabliſhments) of | 
the Roman Empire at that time, nine centuries 


of war had gradually introduced many altera- 


tions and improvements. The legions as 
they are deſcribed by Polybius, in the time of 

the Punic wars, differed very materially from 
thoſe which atchieved the victories of Caeſar, 


or defended the monarchy of Hadrian and the 


Antonines. The-cavalry of the emperors was 


no longer compoſed, like that of the ancient 


republic, of the nobleſt youths of Rome and _ 


E rajan and Hadrian formed it from 


the ſame provinces, and the fame claſs of their. 


ſubjects, which recruited the ranks of the le- 


gion. The numbers of thoſe who were inclu- 


| ded under the general name of -auxiliaries, 


were ſeldom much,inferior to thoſe of the le- 
1 themſelves. 4 
We way compute, that the legion, which 
was itſelf a body of fix thouſand eight hun- 
dred and thirty one Romans, might, with its 
attendant auxiliaries, amount to about twelve 
thouſand five hundred men. The peace 


©. eftabliſ hment- of Hadrian and his ſucceſſors 
Was CO poſed of no lefs than thirty of theſe 


formidable brigades, and moſt probably for- 


med a ſtanding force of three hundred and ſe. 
. venty-five thouſand men. Inſtead of being 
confined within the walls of fortified cities, 
Which the Romans conſidered as the refuge 


of weaknels or * the legions were 


3 
D Allr. Eta. 
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encamped on the banks of the great rivers, 
and along the frontiers of the barbarians. 


But even Italy was not left deſtitute of a 
military force. Above twenty thouſand cho. 
ſen ſoldiers, diſtinguiſhed by the titles of City 

Cobbdrts and Praetorian Guards, watched over 
the ſafety_ of the monarch and the capital. 
As the authors of almoſt every revolution 
that diſtracted the empire, the Praetorians 
will, very ſoon, and very loudly, demand 


4 


our attention. wp 


The navy maintained by the. emperors 
might ſeem inadequate to their greatneſs; but 
it was fully ſufficient for every uſeful purpoſe 
of government. The policy of the emperors 
, was directed only to preſerve the peaceful 
dominion of the Mediterranean, and to pro- 

tect the commerce of their ſubje tts. | 


If we review the general ſtate of the Im- 
perial forces, of the cavalry as well as infanty; 
of the legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, 
and the navy, the moſt liberal computation 
will not allow us to fix the entire eſtabliſh. 
ment by fea and by land at more than 450,000 
men: a military power, which, however 
formidable it may ſeem, was equalled by a - 
monarch of the laſt century b), whoſe king. . 
dom was confined within a ſingle province 


p . 2 


of the Roman Empire. 
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-« _ Geographiſche Ueberſicht. 
1. Weſteuropaiſche Provinzen des Romiſchen 
E . 
.___ Spain, Gaul and Britain conſtituted the 
weſtern diviſion of the European provinces. 
Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole coun- 
try between the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhi- 
ne and the Ocean, was of greater extent than 
modern France, Under the reign of the An- 
tonines the ſix provinces of Gaul were: the 
Narbonneſe, Aquitaine, the Celtic or Lyonneſe, 
the Belgie, and the two Germanies. ( Upper 
and Lower Germany. ) : r 
_ Spain was "diſtributed by Auguſtus into 
three provinces, Luſitania, Baetica and Tarra- 
conenſis. Of the native barbarians, the Celti- 
berians were the moſt powerful, as the Canta- 
brians and Aſturians proved the moſt obſti- 
. „ 
The Roman province in the iſland, of 
Britain comprehended all England, Wales, 
and the Lowlands of Scotland as far as the 
'Firths of Dumbarton and Edinburgh, 
2. Italien, und die Ofteuropaiſchen Provinzen, 
. © Before the Roman conqueſt, the country 
which is now called Lombardy, was not con- 
- fidered as a part of Italy, but of Gaul. The 
Ligurians dwelt i) on the rocky coaſt which 
now forms the republic of Genoa. The 
reſt of Italy was the ancient ſeat of the 
Venetians, the Etruſcans and Umbrians; the 
Sabins, the Latins; and the Volſci; the 
Marſi, the Samnites, the Apulians, the Luca- 


nians 
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canians &c. The ſea- coaſts had been cove. 
red by the flouriſhing colonies of the Greeks. 
We may remark, that when Auguſtus divided 
Italy into eleven regions, the little province 
of Iſtria was annexed to that ſeat of Roman 
ſovereignty. „ e Ed | 
Ihe provinces comprehended under the 
general appellation of Illyricum, were eſtee- 
med the moſt warlike of the empire; but they 
| deſerve to be more particularly conſidered un- 
der the names of Rhaetia, Noricum, Panno- 
nia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Moeſia, Thrace, Ma- 
cedonia and Greece. 1 . 
The province of Rhaetia, which ſoon 
extinguiſhed the name of the Vindelicians, 
extended from the ſummit of the Alps to the 
banks of the Danube; from its ſource, as far 
as its conflux with the Inn. — The wide ex- 
tent of territory, which is included between 
the Inn, the Danube, and the Save, was 
| known to the ancients under the names of 
Noricum and Pannonia. — Dalmatia, to which 
the name of Illyricum more properly belonged, 
was a long, but narrow tract, between the 
Save and the Adriatic. The beſt part of the 
ſea-coaſt, ſtil retains its ancient appella» 
tion, — Dacia, as we have already ſeen, 
was a conqueſt- of Trajan, and the only pro- 
vince beyond the Danube. On the right hand 
of the river, Moeſia comprehended the mo- 
dern provinces of Servia and Bulgaria, — 
The appellation of Roumelia, which is ſtill 
beſtowed by the Turks on the extenſive coun- 
tries of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, pre- 
ſerves the memory of their ancient ſtate under 
the-Roman Empire, — (The northern r- 
9 | : 
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of the Euxine, beyond Trebizond in Aſia, and 
beyond the Danube in Europe, acknowledged 
likewiſe the ſovereignty of the Emperors, 
and received at their hands either tributary 
| ran or Roman garriſons. Budzak, Crim 
atary , Circaſſia, and Mingrelia are the mo- 
dern appellations of thoſe ſavage countries.) 


„„ Y. | RP REN 
The provinces of Aſia were: Aſia Minor, 
Syria, Phoenicia and Paleſtine. Under the reign 
| of Marcus, the Roman generals penetrated 
as far as Cteſiphon and Seleucia; but from theſe 
s . ſucceſsful inroads the Romans derived no real 
or laſting benefit; nor did they attempt to 
- reſerve -ſuch diſtant See ſeparated 
from the provinces of the empire by a large 
| tract of intermediate deſert. The reduction of 
Ma the kingdom of Oſrhoene, was an acquiſition 
Of leſs ſplendour indeed, but of a far more ſo- 
lid advantage. That little ſtate occupied the 
northern and moſt fertile part of Meſopota- 
-mia, between. the Euphrates and the Tigris. - 
Edeſſa its capital, was fituated about twenty 
miles beyond the former of thoſe rivers; and 
the inhabitants, | ſince the time of Alexander, 
"were a mixed race of Greeks, Arabs; Syrians 
and Armenians. ' The feeble ſovereigns of 
Oſrhoene, placed on the dangerous verge of 
two contending empires, were attached from 
inclination to the Parthian cauſe; but the ſupe- 
rior power of Rome exacted from them a re- 
luctant homage. The ſtern policy of Severus 
confirmed their dependance, and the perfidx 
of Caracalla compleated the eaſy conqueſt. 
Abgarus, the laſt king of Edeſſa, was ſent in 
A e chains 
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chains to Rome, his dominions reduced A. D. 


into a province, and his capital dignifled 216. 


with the rank of colony; and thus the Romans 
about ten years before the Fall of the Parthian 

monarchy, obtained a firm and permanent 
eſtabliſhment beyond the Euphrates. 


Egypt, by its ſituation, is included within 
the immenſe peninſula of Africa. A Roman 


praefe& was ſeated on the ſplendid throne: of 


the Ptolemies. Cyrene, towards the Weſt, 
Was a province of Egypt. G 


From Cyrene to the Ocean, the coaſt of 
Africa extends above fifteen hundred miles. 
The eaſtern diviſion was conſidered by the 
Romans as the more peculiar and proper pro- 
—. xxx ̃̃̃ /) ] 
OS. e e e „ 
Having now finiſhed the circuit of the 
Roman Empire, we may obſerve, that the 
whole extent of the Mediterranean Sea, its 


a 


coaſts, and its iſlands, were compriſed within 


the Roman dominion. The empire was above 
two thouſand miles in breadth, from the wall 
of Antoninus, and the northern limits of Da- 
-cia to mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer; 


and extended in length, more than three thou- 
ſand miles from the Weſtern Ocean to the Eu- 


phrates. It was ſituated inthe fineſt part of the 
"Temperate Zone, and was ſuppoſed to con- 


tain above ſixteen hundred thouſand ſquare 


miles, for the moſt part of fertile and well 
cultivated land. | | | 
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 Perhiltniſſe Italiens gegen die Provinzen des Rö. 
2648 mee Nein. 
Till the privileges of Romans had been 
progreſſively extended to all the inhabitants 
of the Empire, an important diſtinction was 
e between Italy and the provinces. 
he former was eſteemed the centre of public 
unity, and the firm baſis of the eonſtitution. 
Italy claimed the birth, or at leaſt the refi- 
dence, of the emperors and the ſenate. The 
eſtates of the Italians were exempt from ta- 
kes, their perſons from the arbitrary juris- 
_ diction of governors. Their municipal cor- 
porations ), formed after the perfect model 
of the capital, were intruſted, under the im- 
- mediate eye of the ſupreme power, with the 
execution of the laws.. From the foot of the 
Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the nati- 
ves of Italy were born citizens of Rome. 
Their partial diſtinctions were obliterated, 
and they inſenſibly coaleſced i) into one great 
nation, united by language, manners, and ei- 


£ 


= vil inſtitutions, and equal to the weight of a 


% A No oo 
Ihe ſame ſalutary maxims of. govern- 
ment, which had ſecured the peace' and obe- 
dience of Italy, were extended to the moſt 
diſtant conqueſts. A nation of Romans was 
gradually formed in the provinces, by the 
double expedient of introducing colonies, and 
of admitting the moſt faithful and evi 
OT ny el MAE Sa 3 ne He H Fs, 4 
Kk) Stadigouvernement und Verfuſſung der ſogenannten 


Municipalſtddte, unter welchen die Römer ſolche 


Biargerrecht erhalten hatten. 
y ſilimelzen znſammen. | 


Stfdre verſtanden, deren Einwohner das Rümiſcne 
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of the provincials to the freedom of Rome. 
» Where ſo ever the Roman conquers he inha- 


bits, is a very juſt obſervation of Seneca, 
confirmed by hiſtory and experience. The 
natives of Italy, allured by pleaſure or by in- 


tereſt, haſtened to enjoy the advantages of 
victory; and we may remark, that, abbut forty 
years after the reduction of Aſia, eighty thou- 


ſand Romans were maſſacted in one day, by 


the cruel ordres of Mithridates 


— 


In their manners and internal policy, 


the colonies formed a perfect repreſentation 
of their great parent; and they were ſoon en- 
deared to the natives by the ties of friendſhip 


and alliance, they effectually diffuſed a reve- 
rence for the Roman name, and a deſire, 


which was ſeldom diſappointed, of ſharing, 
in due time, its honours and advantages. 
The municipal cities inſenſibly equalled the 

rank and ſplendour of the colonies; and in the 


reign of Hadrian, it was diſputed which was 


the preferable condition of thoſe ſocieties 


which had iſſued from, or thoſe which had been 


received into, the boſom of Rome. 
4 Eintheilun 


2 5 Lander des Rimiſchen Reichs 
nach den heiden Hauptſprachen. 


So ſenſible were the Romans of the in. 


fluence of language over national manners, 
that it was their moſt ſerious care to extend, 
with the progreſs of their arms, the uſe of 


the Latin tongue. The ancient dialects of 
Italy, the Sabine, the Etruſcan, and the Ve- 
netian, ſunk into oblivion; the language of 
Virgil and Cicero, though with ſome inevi- 
table mixture of corruption, was ſo univer- 


fally 
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Fally adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain 
and Pannonia, that the faint traces of the Pu- 
nic or Celtic idioms m), were preſerved only 
in the mountains, or among the peaſants. - 
The Eaſt, however, was leſs docile than 
the Weſt, to the voice of its victorious precep- 
tors; and this circumſtance occaſioned the ge- 
neral diviſion of the Roman Empire into the 
Latin and Greek languages. 'The Greeks had 
been long ſince civilized and corrupted. . They 
had too much taſte to relinquiſh their lan- 
guage, and too much vanity to adopt any 
Drejon inſtitutions, Still preſerving the pre- 
Judices, after they had loſt the virtues of 
their anceſtors, they affected to deſpiſe the 
unpoliſhed manners of the Roman conque- 
rors, whilſt they were compelled to reſpect 
their ſuperior wiſdom and power. Nor was 
the influence of the Grecian language and ſen- 
timents confined to the narrow limits of that 

once celebrated country. Their empire, by 


the propreſs of' colonies and conqueſt, had 


been diffuſed from the . Hadriatic to the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile. Aſia was covered with 
Greek cities, and the long reign of the Mace- 
| donian kings had introduced a ſilent revolu- 
tion into Syria and Egyppt . 
It is a juſt though trite n) obſervation, 
that victorious Rome was herſelf ſubdued by 
the arts of Greece. Thoſe immortal writers 
who ſtill command the admiration of modern 
Europe, ſoon became the favourite object of 
FJC edn \ Oedy 
m) Sprachen, (die nehmlich den veſpectiven Nationen, 
von denen fe geſprochen werden, eigen ſind.) von 
Griechiſthen dor — 74 - I 
n) abgedraſclieue. e 


8 
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ſtudy and imitation in Italy and the weſtern 
rovinces. But the elegant amuſement of the 
Romans were not fuffered to interfere 9) with 
their ſound maxims of policy. Whilſt they 
acknowledged the charms of the Greek, they 
aſſerted the dignity of the Latin tongue, and 
the excluſive uſe of the latter was inflexibly 
maintained in the adminiſtration of civil as well 
as military government. The two languages 
exerciſed at the ſame time their ſeparate juriſ- 
diction throughout the empire: the former, 
as the natural idiom p) of ſcience ; the latter, 
as the legal diale& of public tranſactions. 
Thoſe who united letters with buſineſs, were 
equally converſant with both; and it was al- 
moſt impoſſible, in any province, to find a 
Roman ſubject, of a liberal education, wha 
was at once a ſtranger to the Greek and to 
the Latin language. oO W 
It was by ſuch inftitutions that the na- 
tions of the Empire inſenfibly* melted away 
into the Roman name and people.” 


- Polksmenge. MWolilſtand des Reichs. 

Ihe number of ſubjects who acknowled- 

- ged the laws of Rome, of citizens, of pro- 

vincials, and of ſlaves, cannot now be fixed 

with ſuch a degree of accuracy, as the impor- 

tance of the object would deſerve. The mul- 
titude of ſubjects of an inferior rank, was un- 

certain and fluctuating. But, after weighing 
with attention every circumſtance which could 
influence the balance, it ſeems probable, that 

there exiſted, in the time of Claudiys, about 
o) ſich einzumengen. pp) J. die Note n. 2 
Neues Engl. Geogr. Leſeb. _ . | 
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ne PE twenty. millions; of per: 8 
ons: a, degree of population which poſſibly 
- exceeds . that of modern Europe, and forms 
the moſt numerous ſociety that has ever 
been united under the ſame ſyſtem of govern- 
ent. 
15 Notwithſtanding the propenſity of man- 
kind to exalt the paſt, and to depreciate q) 
the preſent, the tranquil and proſperous ſtate 
of the empire was warmly felt, and honeſtly 
confeſſed. by .the, provincials as well as Ro- 
mans. The. yanquiſhed nations, blended v) 
into one great people, refigned the hope, 
nay even the wiſh, of reſuming their inde- 
pendence, and ſcarcely conſidered their own 
_ exiſtence. as.diſtin& from the exiſtence of Ro. 
me. The eſtabliſhed authority of the empe- 
; peryaded without an effort the wide ex- 
tent of their dominions, and was exerciſed - 
with the ſame facility on the banks of the Tha- 
mes, or of. the Niſe, as On thoſe of tbe Ti- 
ber. The legions were deſtined to ſerve 
againſt the public enemy, and the civil magi- 
ſtrate ſeldom required the aid of a military 
force. In this ſtate of general ſecurity, the 
leiſure as well as opulence both of the prince 
and people, were devoted to 8 and As 
_ adorn thy Roman Empire. | 


b 


Stidte; und offeutliche Anflalten aur inland gan 
| Nommunikation. 


It may not be unpleaſing to collect, on this 2 
occaſion, a few ſcattered inſtances relative to 
the- number and greatneſs of the cities of the 
Roman Empire, without forgetting, however, 

e that 
9 herabu rdigen, | 9 anſunmengeſchmolzen. 


verty of language, the vague appellation of 
city has been indifferently beſtowed on Rome 
and upon Laurentum. Ancient 7taly is ſaid 
to have contained eleven hundred and ninety- 
ſeven cities. The ſpirit of improvement had 
paſſed: the Alps, and been felt even in the 
woods of Britain, which were gradually clea- 
red away to open a free ſpace for convenient 
and elegant habitations. 
of government; London was already enri- 
ched by commerce, and Bath was celebrated 
for the ſalutary effects of its medicinal waters, 
Gaul could boaſt of her twelve hundred cities; 
and though, in the Northern parts, many of 
them, without excepting Paris itſelf, were 
little more than the rude and imperfe& town« 
ſhips of a riſing people; the Southern provin- 
ces imitated: the wealth and elegance of Italy. 
With regard to Spain, the country flouriſhed 
as a province, and has declined as a kingdom. 
Exhauſted by the abuſe of her ſtrength, by 
America, and by ſuperſtition, her pride might 


. be confounded, if we required ſuch a 


York was the ſeat 


liſt of three hundred and fixty cities, as Pliny 
has exhibited under the reign of Veſpaſian. 


Three hundred African cities had once 


acknowledged the authority of Carthage, nor. 
"is it likely that their numbers diminiſhed 
under the adminiſtration of the emperors. — 
The: provinces of the Eaſt preſent the contraſt 
of Roman magnificence with Turkiſh barba- 
riſm, Under the reign of the Caeſars, the 
proper Alia alone contained five hundred po- 


, pulous cities, enriched with all the gifts of 
nature, and adorned w 
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ith all the refineme 
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; ofiart.” The capitals of Syria and Eovpi bel 
a ſtill ſuperior rank in the Empire: Antioch 
. vole Alexandria looked down with diſdain on 
a crowd of dependant cities, and yielded, 
8 5 with reluctance to the majeſty of Rome itſelf. 
All theſe cities were connected with each 
. other, and with the capital, by the public 
highways, which iſſuing 5) from the Forum of 
Rome, traverſed Italy, pervaded the provin- 
Ces, and were terminated only by the frontiers 
of the Empire. Nor was the communication 
of the Roman Empire leſs free and open by ſea 
than it was by land. The provinces ſurrounded 
and incloſed the Mediterranean; and Italy, 
in the ſhape of an immenſe promontory ad- 
yanced into the midſt of that great lake. The 
coaſts of Italy are, in general, deſtitute of 
ſafe harbours t), but human induſtry had cor- 
rected the deficiencies of nature; and the ar- 
tificial port of Oſtia, in particular, formed by 
the emperor Claudius, was an uſeful monu- 
ment of Roman greatneſs. From this port, 
_.. which was only ſixteen miles fromthe capital, a 
_. favourable breeze frequently carried veſſels in 
ſeven days to the columns of Hercules, and 
f in nine or ten, to Alexandria 3 in Egypt. Mt 


5 8 Der ovaſe Umfang des Rimiſchen Neichs uon Jer. 
: un Seite betrachtet. ee, H. an- 
e ele, 
ae 8 either reaſon or declama- 
"Hob have imputed to extenſive empires, the 
ke wer of Rome was attended with ſome bene- 
cial SEE: to mankind; and the ſame 
. e 
s) to iſſue fine — nelmen, be. 
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freedom of intercourſe which extended the 
vices, diffuſed likewiſe the improvements, 
of ſocial life. It would be almoſt impoſſible 
to enumerate all the articles, either of the 
animal or the vegetable reign, which were 
ſucceſſively imported into Europe, from Aſia 
and Egypt. Almoſt all the flowers, the 
herbs, and the fruits, that grow in our Eu- 
ropean gardens, are of foreign extraction, 
Which in many caſes, is betrayed even by 
their names. | F 


The elegant treatiſe of Columella deſcri- 
bes the advanced ſtate of the Spaniſh huſban- 
dry, under the reign of Tiberius; and it may 
be obſerved, that thoſe famines which ſo fre- 
quently afflicted the infant republic, were ſel- 

dom or never experienced by the extenſive 

Empire of Rome. The accidental ſcarcity, in 

any ſingle province, was immediately relie- 
ved by the plenty of its more fortunate neigh- 

= Ot ee nu 5s 
\. The coaſt of Malabar, or the iſland of 
Ceylon, Was the uſual term of their naviga- 
tion. The return of the fleet of Egypt was 
fixed to the months of December or January; 
and as ſoon as their rich cargo had been tranſ- 
orted on the backs of camels, from the Red 
Sea to the Nile, and had deſcended that river, 
2s far as Alexandria, it was poured without 
delay, into the capital of the Empire, 
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Staatsverfaſſung Roms unter den Kaiſern 
der beiden erſten jahrhunderte. a 


Von der Romiſchen N. aiſerwiirde. Drſprünglicher 
dn des Tuds [MPERATOR. | | 
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Ader the victory of Actium the fate of the 
oman world depended on the will of O7a- 
 Dranits, ſurnamed Caegſar,, by his uncle's adop- 
tion, and afterwards Auguſtus by the flattery 
of the ſenate, whoſe independence he had de- 
ſtroyed, whilſt he had reſtored its dignity. 
Before an aſſembly thus modelled and prepared 
- Auguſtus pronunced a ſtudied oration, in which 
ſeemingly u) he refigned his uſurped power. 


The anſwer of the ſenate, was unanimous and 
_ deciſive. They refuſed: to accept the reſigna- 


tion of Auguſtus; they conjured, him not to 
deſert the republic, which he had ſaved. After 
a decent reſiſtance, the crafty tyrant ſubmitted to 
the orders of the ſenate; and conſented to re- 
ceive the government of the provinces „and 
the general command of the Roman armies; un- 
det the well-known names of PROCON- 


| SUL and IMPERATOR, or General. 
2. The power of the generals of the Repu · 


blic was very great. Without any violation 
of the principles of the conſtitution, they 


| might receive and exerciſe an authority almoſt 


-deſpotic_ over the ſoldiers, the enemies and 
the ſubjects of the Republic. The. moſt fa- 


cred rights of freedom, confirmed by the 


> 


Porcian and Sempronian laws, were ſuſpen- 
Wo Ek | 7 He | ded 
uh dem Scheine nach, ' © 5 


ded by the military engagement: In his camp 
the general exerciſed an abſolute power of life 
and death; his juriſdiction was not confined 
by any forms of trial v), or rules of procee- 
ding ), and the execution of the ſentence 
was immediate and without appeal. When 
the arms of the legions were carried to a 
great diſtance from Italy, the generals aſſu- 
med the liberty of directing them againſt wha- 
tever Ek and in whatever manner, they 
judged moſt advantageous for the public ſer- 
vice. It was from the ſucceſs, not from the 
juſtice, of their enterpriſes, that they ex- 
pected the honours of a triumph. In the uſe 
of victory they exerciſed the moſt unbounded 
deſpotiſm. hen Pompey commanded in'the 
Eaſt, he. rewarded his ſoldiers and allies, 
dethroned princes, divided: kingdoms, foun- 
_ ded colonies, and diftributed the treaſures of 
Mithridates. On his return to Rome he obtai- 
ned, by a ſingle act of the ſenate and people, 
255 univerſal ene p of al his e 
i 
Such was the power over r the ſoldiers, 1 
and over the enemies of Rome, which was 
either granted to, or aſſumed by, the gene- 
rals of the republic; and thus the armies and 
rovinces of Rome were intruſded i) the ru- 
ling hand of Auguſtus. 
wg as it was impoſſible that by could per- 
ſon y command the legions of ſo many di- 
ſtant frontiers, he was indulged by the ſenate, 
as Pompey had already been, in the permiſſion 
of TOTO the execution of his great office 
« | Os 0 M4 1! eee On 
v) radia a6 perlib rr. * N 
w) Verhaltungsregeln. 
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on a ſufficient number of lieutenants, who 
were only the repreſentatives of the Emperor, 


but always of conſular or praetorian dignity. 


Staatskluges Syſtem des Kaiſers Auguſtus zur 
_ .  ' Pergroſserung der kaiſerlichen Gewalt. 


Within .ſix days after Auguſtus had been 


compelled to accept ſo very liberal a grant, 


he made a diviſion of the provinces between 


the Emperor and the ſenate; and in return for 
this e conceſſion, he obtained an im- 
portant privilege, 


Which rendered him maſter 
of Rome and Italy. By a dangerous excep- 


2 
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tion to the ancient maximes, he was authori- 
zed to preſerve his military command, ſup-, 


ported by a numerous body of guards, even 
in time of peace, and in the heart of the ca- 
pital. His command, indeed, was confined 


to thoſe citizens who were engaged in the 


ſervice by the military oath; but ſuch was the 


propenſity of the Romans to ſervitude, that 
the oath was voluntarily taken by the magi. 


ſtrates, the ſenators, and the equeſtrian order, 


till the homage of flattery was inſenſibly con- 


ofifidelit -- 


verted into an annual and ſolemn proteſtation 


In order to collect, in his own perſon, 


all the ſcattered rays of civil juriſdiction, Au- 


uſtus permitted the ſenate to corifer upon 

um, for his life, the powers of the conſular 
and tribunitian offices, which were, in the ſa-- 
me manner, continued to all his ſucceſſors.” 


repreſentative of the people, it was impoſſi- 
- ble to reſiſt the exerciſe, nor was it eaſy to 
. e eee e 


Thus the general of the army being, at the 
ſame time, the miniſter of the ſenate, and the 


define the limits, of the Imperial preroga- 
Io theſe accumulated honours, the poli- 
cy of Auguſtus ſoon added the ſplendid as well, 
as important dignities of ſupreme pontiff, and 
of cenſor; and if ſo many diſtin& and inde- 
pendent powers did not exactly unite with 
each other, the complaiſance of the ſenate 
Was prepared to ſupply every deficiency by 
the moſt ample and extraordinary conceſſions, 
The names and forms of the ancient ad- 
miniſtration were preſerved by Auguſtus with » 
the moſt anxious care. We may venture, 
however, to aſcribe to his councils, the firſt 
_ meaſure of the ſucceeding. reign, by which 
the aſſemblies of the people were for ever 
aboliſhed. It was on the dignity of the ſena- 
te, that Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors founded 
their new empire; and they affected on ever 
occaſion, to adopt the language and princi- 
ples of Patricians. In the adminiſtration of 
their Bwn powers, they frequently conſulted 
the great national council, and ſeemed to refer 
to its deciſion the moſt important concerns 
of peace and war. The regular meetings of 
the ſenate were held on three ſtated days in 
every month. The debates were conducted 
with decent freedom; and the emperors 
themſelves, who gloried in the name of ſe - 
nators, ſat, voted, and divided with their 
CC | * 
In ſhort, the ſyſtem of the Imperial go- 
vernment, as it was inſtituted by Auguſtus, 
may be defined an abſolute monarchy diſguifed 
by the forms of a common wealth, _ 
Tire, nd e Hie 
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The face of the court correſponded with 


ey 


the forms of the adminiſtration.” The empe- 


rors, if We except thoſe tyrants whoſe capri» 
cious folly violated every law of nature and 


decency, diſdained that pomp and ceremony 
which might offend. their countrymen, but 
could add nothing to their real power. In 


all the offices of life, they affected to con- 
found themſelves with their ſubjects, and 
maintained with them an equal intercourſe of 
viſits and entertainments. Their habit, their 
palace, their table, were ſuited only to the 
rank of an opulent ſenator. Their family, 
. numerous or ſplendid, Was compo- 
ed entirely of their domeſtic ſlayes and freed- 


A 


men. Auguſtus and Trajan would have bluſ- 


hed at employing the meaneſt of the Romans 
in thoſe menial *) offices, which, in the hou- 
ſehold and bedchamber of a limited monarch, 


mie ſo eagerly. ſolicited by the proudeſt no- 
| bles of Britain, e SIR ECD oh „ 


Von den Namen oder Tien, AUGUSTUS 


. 


39 The title of Auguſtus ſhould naturally ha- | 


ve expired with the prince on whom it was 


beſtowed, and however that of Caeſar was 
- diffuſed by adoption and female alliance. Ne- 
ro was the laſt prince who could alledge any 


hereditary claim to the honours of the Julian 


line, But at the time of his death, the practice 


of a century had inſeparably connected thoſe 
pellations with the Imperial dignity, and 
ey have been preſerved by a long ſucceſſion 


1 gering, niedrig. 
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of emperors, Romans, Greeks, Franks and 


Germans, from the fall of the. republic to = 
| preſent time ). e 


Dauer der von Auguſtus gegriindeten 74 00 


dies Romiſchen Reichs, und der damit verbinden 


Glichſeligkeit. 
Excepting only a ſhort, though violent, 


eruption of the military licence, the two cen- 
turies from Auguſtus to Commodus paſſed 
away unſtained 2) with civil blood, and undi- 
ſturbed by revolutions. The emperor was 
elected by the authority of the Senate and the 


conſent of the ſoldiers. The legions re- 
ſpected their oath of fidelity; and it requires 


A minute inſpection of the Roman annals to 


diſcover three inconſiderable rebellions, which 
were all ſuppreſſed in a few months, and 


| without even the hazard of a battle. 


If a man were called to fix the period in 


the hiſtory of the world, during which the 


condition of the human race was moſt happy 


and proſperous, he would without heſitation, 


name that which elapſed from the death of Do- 


mitian to the acceſſion of Commodus. The vaſt 


extent of the Roman empire was governed 
by abſolute power, under the guidance of 
virtue and wiſdom. The armies were reſtrai- 


ned by the firm but gentle hand of four ſuc- 


ceſſive emperors, whoſe characters and au- 
thority commanded in voluntary reſpect. 1 The 
| orms 


7 Der Titel Kaiſer YER nehmlick von dem Na- 
men Caeſar her, und unſere Kaiſer nennen ſich nock 
immer in fthrem Titel Allezeit Melrer des 
. Reichs (Semper Auguſtus). 
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VV 
forms of the civil adminiſtration were care- 
fully preſerved by Nerva, ary Hadrian, 
and the Antonines, who delighted in the ima- 
ge of liberty, and were pleaſed with confideripg 
themſelves as the accountable | a) miniſters 
of the laws. Such princes deſerved the ho- 
nour reſtoring the republic, had the Romans 
of their days been. capable of ing a ra- 
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; Auf, fan 2 des s Perl » nach dom! Tode tes XK wen 
MN arcus Aurelius. 


. Emperor Marcus Was the laſt ke 
whoſe reign the Roman world enjoyed that 

tranſient felicity. The fatal moment was ap- 
proaching,' when, a licentious youth would 
abuſe, to the deſtruction, that abſolute power, 
Which Marcus and his next predeceſſors had 
exerted for the benefit of their people.' The 
ideal reſtraints of the ſenate and the laws 
might ſerve to diſplay the virtues, but could 
never correct. the vices, of the ' emperor. 
The military force was a blind and irreſiſtible 


_ Inſtrument of oppreſſion; and the corruption 


of Roman manners would always ſupply flat- 
terers eager to applaud, and miniſters prepa- 
red to ſerve, the fear or the avarice, the luſt 
or the cruelty , of their maſters. ; 


Theſe gloomy 69 apprehenſions had been 
already juſtified by the experience of the Ro- 
mans, and they were again to be realiſed af. 
ter the acceſſion of Commodus. No- -, . 
thing, indeed, had been neglected by 180. 
the anxious father to render this prince 
Worthy of the throne for which he was de- 
9 but Marcus himſelf blaſted 0 the 8 


b) dater, dankel : melaucholiſcſnmn. 
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of his laboured education; by admitting bis 
ſon, at the age of fourteen or fifteen to a full 
participation of the Imperial power. He li- 
ved but four years afterwards; but he lived 
long enough to repent a raſh meaſure, which 
+ raiſed the impetuous youth above the reſtraint 
of reaſon and authority. Vet Commodus was 
not, as he has been repreſented, a tiger born 
with an inſatiate thirſt of human blood, and ea- 
pable, from his infancy of the moſt inhuman 
actions. Nature had formed him of a weak, 
rather than wicked d) diſpoſition. His ſimpli- 
city and timidity rendered him the ſlave of 
his attendants, who gradually corrupted bis 
mind. His cruelty, which at firſt obeyed the 
dictates of others, degenerated into habit, 
and at length became the ruling paſſion of 
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In the third year of his reign a fatal inci- 

dent decided his fluctuating character. He 

was wounded. by an aſſaſſin, whoſe words 

n The ſenate ſends you this, ſunk deep into 
the mind of Commodus, and left an.indelible 
impreſſion of fear and hatred againſt the whole 

body of the ſenate. Suſpicion became equiva- 

lent to proof: trial to condemnation; and 
when Commodus had once taſted human 
blood, he became incapable of pity or re- 

_ . morſe. His cruelty proved at laſt fatal to 

| himſelf. He had ſhed with impunity the no- 
Es Had bleſt blood of Rome: he periſhed as 
3 a ſoon as he was dreaded by his own do- 
e 335 N 5 
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Peruiuar wird, nach einer löbliclon Regiering 
een $6 Tagen, ermordet. 


oY After the death of Commodus che vir. 


tuous Pertinax was conſtrained to aſcend the 
throne. To heal, as far as it was poſſible, 
the wounds inflicted by the hand of tyranny, 
Was the pleaſing, but melancholy, taſk» of . 
Pertinax. His conduct had already ſecured 
him the nobleſt reward of a ſovereign, the 
love and efteem of his people. But amidſt 
the general joy, the ſullen and angry counte- 
nance of the Praetorian guards betrayed their 
inward diſſatis faction. Th hey had reluctantly 
ſubmitted to Pertinax, they dreaded the ſtrict. 


neſs of the ancient diſcipline, Which he was 


preparing to reſtore; and they regretted the 
licence of the former reign. A conſpiracy 
was formed during a ſhort abſence of Perti- 
nax, which was cruſhed ©) by his ſudden re- 
turn-to Rome, and his reſolute -behaviour. 
But theſe diſappointments ferved only to irritate 
the rage of the Praetorian guards. A general 
ſedition broke outinthe camp, andtwo or three 
hundred of the moſt deſperate ſoldiers marched 
at noon - day, with arms in their hands and fury 
in their looks towards the Imperial palace, 
where Pertinax was diſpatched f) with a multi- | 
tude of wounds, on the 28th of March, eighty- 
ſix days only after the death of Commodus. S 


Die Romiſche Kaiſerwiirde wird an den Meiſtbie- 
tenden feil geboten. Schictſal des Kiufers. 

The Praetorians had violated the ſanctity 

of the throne, by .the atrocious murder of 

Hu they e the majeſty of it. 


by 
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ſelf in the luxury of the table. He haſtened 


do the Praetorian camp, and promiſed a dona - 


tive of fix. thouſand two hundred and fifty 


drachms, or upwards of two hundred pounds 


ſterling, to each ſoldier. The gates of the 


camp were inſtantly. thrown open to the pur- 


chaſer s) he was declared emperor and recei- 


ved an oath of allegiance from the ſoldiers. 

IT The public diſcontent was ſoon diffuſed 
from the centre to the frontiers of the Empire, 
nor was there a citizen who did not conſider 
the elevation of Julian with horror, as the 


laſt inſult of the Roman name. The guards 


themſelves were aſhamed of the prince whom 
their avarice had perſuaded. them to accept. 


The armies. of Britain of Syria and Illyricum 


received with ſurpriſe, with indignation, and 
perhaps with envy; the extraordinary intelli- 


gence, that the Praetorians had diſpoſed. of 


the Empire by public auction; and they 


ſternly h) refuſed to ratify the ignominious 


; bargain i). Their immediate and unanimous 
revolt Was fatal to Julian, but it was fatal at 
the fame time to the public peace, as the ge- 
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by their ſubſequent conduct. Bearing on a 
lance the head of Pertinax, they ran out upon 
the ramparts, and with a loud voice, proclai- 
med, that the Roman world was to be diſpo- 
ſed of to the leſt bidder by public auction. 
ITI his infamous offer, the moſt inſolent 
exceſs of military licence, diffuſed an univer- 
fal grief, ſhame, and indignation through the 
City. It reached at length the ears of Didius 
Julianus, a wealthy ſenator, who, regardleſs 
of the public calamities, was indulging him. 


U 
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nerals of the reſpective armies, Albinus, Peſ- 
cennius Niger and Septimius Severus, were 
ſtill more anxious to ſucceed than to revenge 

the murdered Pertinax. e 2:9, LT ION 
Septimius Severus, who commanded the 
Pannonian army, obtained the price over his 
two rivals. The peculiar advantage of his 
ſituation, and a celerity proportioned to the 
_ greatneſs of the occaſion, procured him the 
honour of revenging Pertinax, of puniſhing 
Julian, and of receiving the homage of the 
| fenate and people, as their lawful emperor. 


The wretched Julian who had ſilled the city _ 


with unavailing *) preparations for war, was 
deſerted by the faithleſs Praetorians. A ſen- 
| tence of depoſition and death was pronounced 
_ againſt him, and inftantly executed. He was 
beheaded as a common criminal, after having 
purchaſed ,- with an immenſe treaſure, an an- 
- Xious and precarious reign of only ſixty - ſix 
days. e e 


Septimius Severus heſiegt ſeine heiden Gegenkaiſer. 
| Without ſuffering himſelf to be elated by 
this eaſy victory, Severus left Rome at the 
end of thirty days, and prepared to encoun- 
ter bis more formidable enemies. Two enga- 
gements, the one near the Helleſpont, the 
other in the narrow defiles !) of Cilicia, deci- 
ded the fate of his Syrian competitor mn), 
and the troops of Europe aſſerted their uſual 
aſcendant over the effeminate natives of Aſia. 
The battle of Lyons, where one hundred and 


k) unwirkſam , %u nichts dienend. i | 
I) in nen engen Piſſen. m) Peſcennius Niger. 
Neuer Engl. Geogr. Leb. 
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| fifty thouſand Romans were engaged f Was 
- equally fatal to Albinus. 4 e 


* 


— * 


enehmen des Kaiſers Severus nach Beſiegung aller 
ſeiner Gegnern. Neuerungen in der bisherigen 
7 Military = und Civilverfaſſung des Reiclis. 
Till the final deciſion of the war, the 
eruelty of Severus was, in ſome meaſure, 
* __ reſtrained by the uncertainty of the event, 
and his pretended reverence for the ſenate. 
The head of Albinus, accompanied with a 
_ menacing letter, announced to the Romans, 
that he was reſolved to ſpare none of the ad- 
herents of his unfortunate competitors. His 
rigid juſtice, for ſo he termed it, was, in 
- his opinion, the only conduct capable of en- 
ſuring peace to the people or ſtability to the 
Prince; and he condeſcended ſlightly to la- 
ment, that, to be mild, it was neceſſary that 
„ fo NON, 
I)z!he true intereſt of an abſolute monarch 
generally coincides n) with that of his peo- 
ple. Their numbers, their wealth, their or- 
der, and their ſecurity, are the beſt and only 
foundations of his real greatneſs, and were 
he totally devoid of virtue, prudence might 
ſupply its place, and would dictate the ſame 
rule of conduct. Severus conſidered the Ro- 
man Empire as his property, and had no ſoo- 
ner ſecured the poſſeſſion, than he beſtowed 
his care on the cultivation and improvement 
of ſo valuable an acquiſition. The misfortu- 
nes of civil diſcord were obliterated: The 
calm of peace and proſperity was once more 
experienced in the provinces; and many cities, 
T NS OD e be 
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reſtored by the munificence of Severus; aſſu. 
med the title of his colonies, and atteſted by 
public monuments their gratitude and felicity. 
Although the wounds of civil war appea- 
red completely healed, its mortal poiſon ſtill 
lurked o) in the vitals p) of the conſtitution. . 
Severus poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of vi-. 
gour and ability, but the daring foul of the 
_ firſt Caeſar, or the deep policy of Auguſtus 
Was ſcarcely equal to the faſk q) of eutbing r) 
the inſolence of the victorious legions. By 
- gratitude, by miſguided policy, by ſeeming 
. nereflity , Severus was induced to relax the 
nerves of diſcipline. Elated by ſucceſs, ener- 
Vated by luxury, and raiſed above the level 
of ſabje&ts by their dangerous privileges 
they ſoon became incapable of military fati- 
gue, oppreſſive to the country, and impa- 
tient of a juſt ſubordination, © — 
The Praetorians, who murdered the em- 
deror, and ſold the empire, had received the 
Faſt puniſhment of their treaſon ; but the ne- 
ceſſary, though dangerous, inſtitution of 
uards, was ſoon reſtored on 'a new mo- 
el by Severus, and increaſed to four times 
the ancient numbers), Formerly theſe troops 
had been recruited in Italy; and the adjacent, 
provinces. In the room of theſe elegant 
troops, better adapted to the pomp. of courts. 
than to the uſes of wat, it was eſtabliſhed 
by Severus, that from all the legions of the 
2 , the ſoldiers moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
ERS ET 2 Len 
0) to lurk, lauſehen , verborgen liegen. 
g p) partes vitales, edele Theile. 90 Geſchafts 
1) to curb, i Zaum halter. ? | 
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Wang valour and Kdelity, ſhould be occa- 
fionally ' draughted- ); and promoted. as an 
| Honour and reward, into the more eligible. 
\ ſervice of the guards. By this new inſtitu- 
tion, the Italian youth was diverted from the 
exerciſe of arms, and the capital was terrified: 
by the ſtrange aſpect and manners of a Wane, 
tude of barbarians. 


The command of theſe om and for- 
midable troops ſoon became the firſt office of 
the empire. As the government degenerated 
. into, military deſpotilm, the Praetorian Prae- 

fect, who in his origin had been a ſimple 
captain of the guards. was placed not only 
at the head of the army, but of the finan- 
ces, and even of the law. In every de- 
partment of adminiſtration, he repreſented the 
erſon, and ee the. as by. the 
Emperor. | . 8 


Till the reizn of Severus the virtus and 
even the good ſenſe of the Emperors had 
_ been' diſtinguiſhed by their zeal or affected 
| reverence for the ſenate, and by a tender re- 
_ gard to the nice frame of civil policy inſtitu- 
ted by Auguſtus. But the youth of Severus 
had 48 trained in the implivit uv) obedience of 
camps, and his riper years in the deſpotiſm 
of military command. His haughty and in- 
oP flexible ſpirit could not diſcover, or would 
not acknowledge, the advantage of preſer- 

Ving an intermediate power, however imagi- 
nary, between the emperor and the army. 

He aſſumed the conduck and ſtyle of a ſove- 

— and a conqueror, and exerciſed, with- 
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out diſguiſe, the whole legiſ lative as well as 
the executive power. | 


The contemporaries of Seren , in this 
enjoyment of the peace and glory of his 
reign, forgave the cruelties, by which it had 
been introduced. Poſterity, who experien- 
ced the fatal effects of his maxims and exam- 
ple, juſtly conſidered him as the principal au- 
thor of the decline of the Roman Wap 5 


Sana zwiſchen den Briidern Caracalla rnd . 


Geta. Tod des Severys. 


Severus „had been all things — as 30 
bid himfelf — and all Was of little value., 
The unhappy diſcord of his ſons clouded v) all 
his proſpetts, and threatened to overturn a 
throne, raiſed with ſo much labour, cemen- 
ted ) with ſo much blood, and guarded with 
every defence of arms and treaſure. With 
an impartial hand he maintained between them 
an exact balance of favour, conferred on both 
the rank of Auguſtus, with the revered name 
of Antoninus; and for the firſt time the Ro- 
man world beheld three Emperors. Yet 
even this equal conduct ſerved only to infla- 
me the conteſt, whilſt the fierce Caracalla af- 
/ ſerted the right of primogeniture, and the 
milder Geta courted the affections. of the peo- 
ple and the ſoldiers. In the anguiſh of a dif 
appointed father, Severus foretold, that the 
bet re of his ſons would fall a ſacrifice to 
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the fironger ;* who, in his turn, would be 
ruined by his own vices, © | | 


1 


In theſe circumſtances the intelligence of 


a war in Britain, and of an invaſion of the pro- 


Vince by the barbarions of the North, was 


received with pleaſure by Severus. Not- 
Withſtanding the advanced age, (for he was 
above three. ſcore) and his gout ), which 
obliged Him to be carried in a litter Y), he 
transported himſelf in perſon into that re- 
mote iſland, attended by his two ſons, his 
whole court, and a formidable army, 

The Caledonians yielded to the power. 
ful and obſtinate attack of the Romans; but 
their . ee ſubmiſſion laſted no longer than 
the preſent terror. As ſoon as the Roman 
legions had retired, they reſumed their ho- 
ſtile independence. Their reſtleſs ſpirit pro- 
voked Severus to ſend a new army into Cale. 


donia, with the moſt bloody orders, not to 


ſubdue, but to extirpate the natives. They 
were ſaved by the death of their haughty 
A. D. enemy. He expired at Vork in the 
5 fixty · fifth year of his life, and in the 
eighteenth of a glorious and ſucceſs- 
ful reign. In his laſt moments he recommended 
concord to his ſons, and his ſans to the army. 
The ſalutary advice never reached the 
heart, or even the underſtanding, of the im- 
petuons . youths; but the more obedient 
troops, mindful of their oath- of allegiance, 
and of the authority of their deceaſed maſter, 


reſiſted the ſolicitations of Caracalla, and 


; 1 both brothers Emperors of Rome. 
The new princes ſoon left the Caledonians in 
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peace, returned to the Capital, celebrated 
their father's funeral with divine honours, 
and were cheerfully acknowledged as lawful 
ſovereigns, by the ſenate, the people, and 
the provinces. Some pre eminence of rank 
ſeems to have been allowed to the elder bro- 
ther; but they both adminiſtered the empire 
with equal and independant power. | 


| 1 5 ee : | 
Brudermord des Caracalla, und deſſen moraliſche 
a Og je r : 


Such a divided form of government 
would have proved a ſource of diſcord be- 
tween the moſt affectionate brothers. It was 
impoſſible that it could long ſubſiſt between two 
implacable enemies, who neither deſired, nor 
could truſt a reconciliation. A fruitleſs nego- 
ciation for dividing the empire between them, 
Was interrupted by the tears of the empreſs 
Julia. Had the treaty been carried into execu- 
tion, the ſovereign of Europe might ſoon have 
been the conqueror.of Aſia; but. Caracalla ob- 
tained an eaſier though a more guilty victory. 
He artfully liſtened to his mother's entreaties, 
and conſented to meet his brotherin-her-apatt- 
ment, on terms of peace and reconciliation. 
In the midſt of their converſation;»ſome centu- 
rions, who had contrived taconceal themſelves, 
ruſhed with drawn ſwords upon the unfortunate 
Geta. His diſtrafted mother ſtrove to protect 
him in her arms; bit, in the unavailing ſtruggle, 
he was wounded in the band, and covered 2 
with the blood of her younger ſon, while be 
ifaw. the elder animating and aſſiſting the fury 
ofthe alaling... an oh es | 
. N Nn „We wee The 
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The * went not mapanitbed. Nei. 
0 ther buſineſs, nor pleaſure, nor flattery could 
defend Caracalla from the ſtings of a guilty 
conſcience; and he confeſſed, in the anguiſh. 
of a tortured mind, that his diſordered fancy 
often beheld the angry forms of his father 
and his brother riſing into life, to ee 
and upbraid ) him. YL 
The conſciouſneſs of his crime ſhould 
have induced him, to convince mankind, by 
the virtues of his reign, that the bloody 
daeed had been the involuntary effect of fatal 
neceſſity. But the repentance of Caracalla on- 
ly prompted him to remove from the world 
whatever could remind him of his guilt; or 
recal the memory of his murdered brother. It 
was computed that under the vague appella- 
tion of the friends of Geta, above twen 
Aren perſons of both ſexes ſuffered death. 
The execution of ſo many innocent citi- 
zens Was bewailed ) by the ſecret tears of 
their friends and families. The death of Papi- 
nian, the Praetorian praefect, was lamented 
as a public calamity. After the murder of 
.Geta the Praefect was commanded to exert 
the powers. of his ſkill and eloquence in a 
ſtudied apology for that atrocious deed. Pa- 
pinian replied: „ that it was eaſier to En 
chan to Jalta a parricide. „, il 0 


4 des Caracalla, und. Schidhſal ſrinas | 
. Nachfolgers Macrinus. 

. was impoſſible that ſuch a character, 
04 ſuch a ae as that of e 
V1. 3 72 15 nl 4 5 eee, on 
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could inſpire either love or eſteem; but 
as long as his vices were beneficial to the 


armies, he was ſecure from the danger 
of rebellion. A ſecret conſpiracy, provoked 


by his own Jealouſy; was fatal to the 


tyrant, and ended with his murder A. BE 
in the fixth year of his reign. 0 

The raſh ambition of Macrinus b), 
whoſe well- diſſembled grief removed all ſuſ- 
picion of his being accefſary to his maſter's 


death, now climbed a height where it was 


difficult to ſtand with firmneſs, and impoſſible 


to fall without inſtant deſtruction. The 
troops had yielded to his promiſes of unboun- 
ded liberality and indulgence, and the autho- 
rity of the new ſovereign had been ratified by 
the cheerful ſubmiſſion of the ſenate. . They 
-exulted in their unexpected deliverance from 
a hated tyrant, and it ſeemed of little conſe- 
quence to examine into the virtues of the ſuc- 


ceſſor of Caracalla. But as ſoon as the firſt 


3 


tranſports of joy and ſurpriſe had ſubſided, they 
began to ſcrutinize ©) the merits of Macrinus 


With a critical ſeverity, and to arraign d) the 
| WEE choice of the army. 


To alienate the ſoldiers, aig to proyoke 
Jnovitable ruin, the. character of a reformer 
Was only wanting, and ſuch was the peculiar 
hardſhip of his fate, that Macrinus was com- 
pelled to exerciſe that invidious affice, which 
at laſt became fatal to him. 

A numerous body of troops Was Ratio- | 
ned at Ee e) where young Baſſianus, the 
N 5 ſon 

b) lter Oberfter der Leibuache (PraefeQtus Praetorio.) 


c) aufmerkſam erugen, erforſchen. 
d) tade in. 2) in Hrien, 


4 4 5 
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ſon of Soaemiasf), was conſecratedto the ho- 
nourable miniſtry of high prieſt of the Sun. 
As the ſevere diſcipline of Macrinus had con- 
ſtrained them to paſs the winter encamped, 
they were eager to revenge the cruelty of 
ſu 2 hardſhips. The ſoldiers, 


who reſorted in.crowds to the temple of the 


Sun, beheld with veneration and delight the 
elegant dreſs and figure of a young, pontiff: 
they recogniſed, or they thought that they 
recogniſed, the features of Caracalla, whoſe 


memory they now adored. The artful Maeſa 


9 


4 ” 


grand - mother to Baſſianus, ſaw and cheriſhed 
their riſing partiality: the young Antoninus 
(for Baſſianus had aſſumed and polluted that 
reſpectable name) aſſerted his hereditary 
right 8); and a ſpirit of rebellion ſoon diffuſed 
4 D. itſelf through all the camps and garri- | 
of ſons of Syria. '— Macrinus, at length, 
2. marched out of Antioch, to meet the 
encreaſing and zealous army of the young 
pretender. He might bave obtained the victo- 
ry, had he not betrayed his own cauſe by; a 
ſhameful and precipitateflight. His cowardice 
ſerved only to protract his life a few days, and 
r CO dee to 
f) Des Baſfanus und ſeines Bruders (Alexanders) Ver- 
duandſchaft mit dem Hanſe des Severus, erhellet aus 
e = folgender Taeter 
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Caracalla. Geta. Soamias. Mammaea. 


Baſſianus, Alexander | 
in der Folge Severus. 
PS + Elagabalus genannt. 
8) Vergl. die letate Note. Eo 
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to ſtamp deſerved ignominy on his misfortu- 
nes. As ſoon as the ſtubborn h) Praetorians 
could be convinced that they fought for a 
prince who had baſely deſerted them, they 
ſurrendered to the conqueror; the contending. * 
parties of the Roman army united under the 
banner of the imagined ſon of Caracalla, and 

the Eaſt acknowledged with n the 1 
emperor of Afiatic extraction. 


Heliogabatus.. 0 Anſtatt ſeiner 4 landab x Reg ie 
we dete; „ ein 1 Urtheil uber. dieſelbs, J - 


As the attention of the new emperor 
. diverted by the moſt trifling ) amuſe- 
ments, he waſted many months in his luxu- 
rious progreſs from Syria toꝗtaly, paſſed at Ni- 
comedia his firſt winter after his victory, and 
deferred till the enſuing ſummer his trrampligl 
entr; into the capital. 

Fhe Sun was worſhipped at Emeſa, under 
the's name of Elagabalus. To this protecting 
deity, Antoninus, not without ſome reaſon, 
_ aſcribed his elevation to the throne. - The dif 
play of ſuperſtitious gratitude, was the only ſe- 
rious buſineſs of his reign; and the appellation. 
of Klagabalus (for he preſumed as pontiff and fa- 
vourite to adopt that ſacred name) was dearer to 
him than all the titles of Imperial greatneſs. 

It may ſeem probable the vices and follies 

of Elagabalus have been adorned by fancy, 

and 8 by prejudice. Vet confining 
ourſelves to the public ſcenes diſplayed before 

the Roman people and atteſted by grave 

and contemporary hiſtorians, their inexpreſ- 
820 f ſurpailes that of any other age or 
| 1 COMET 
Þ harenickigen. 43 nichesbedeutend. | 
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country. The licence of an Eaſtern monarch 
is ſecluded from the eye of curioſity by the 
-inacceſible walls of his ſeraglio. The ſenti- 
ments of honour and gallantry. have introdu- 
ced a refinement of pleaſure, a regard for 
decency, and a reſpect for the public: opinion, 
into the modern courts of Europe; but the 
corrupt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified 
every vice that could be collected from the 
mighty conflux of nations and manners, Se- 
cure of impunity , careleſs of cenſure , they 
lived without reſtraint in the patient and 
humble ſociety of their ſlaves and paraſites. 
The emperor, in his turn, viewing every 
rank of his ſubjects with the ſame, contemp- 
tuous indifference, aſſerted without controul 
his ſovereign privilege of laſt and luxury. 


Ende des Heliogabalus. Libliche Regierung ſei- 
mes Bruders. Alexander Severus, unter Leitung 
einer Mutter Manmmas. . 
I) be moſt worthleſs of mankind are not 
afraid to condemn in others the ſame diſor- 
ders which they allow in themſelves; and can 
- readily diſcover ſome nice difference of age, 
character, or ftation, to juſtify the partial 

diſtinction. The diſſolute ſon of Caracalla 

Was maſſacred by the licentious ſoldiers, who 
bluſbhed ) at their ignominious choice, and 
turned with diſguſt from that monſter, to 
contemplate with pleaſure the opening vir» 
tues of his couſin Alexander, the fon of Mam- 
maea, who was raiſed to: the throne by the 
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4. D. Praetorian guards, in the room of 
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The eager liberality of the ſenate confer- 
red upon Alexander (who aſſumed the name 
of Severus) in one day, the various titles and 
powers of the Imperial dignity. But as he 
was a modeſt and dutiful youth, of only ſe- 
venteen years of age, the reins ) of govern- 
ment were in the hands of two women, of 
his mother Mammaea, and of Maeſa, his grand- 
mother. After the death of the latter, who 
ſurvived but a ſhort time the elevation of 
Alexander, Mammaea remained the ſole regent 
of her ſon and of the Empire. She maintai- 
ned an, abſolute and laſting empire over the 
mind of her fon, and in his affection the mo- 
ther could not brook m) a rival. Her pride 
and avarice caſt a ſhade on the glories of 
Alexander's reign; and by exacting from his 
riper years the ſame dutiful obedience which 
ſhe had juſtly claimed from his unexperienced 
youth, Mammaea expoſed to public ridicule both 
the ſon's character and her own. - The gene- 
ral tenour, however, of her adminiſtration, 
was equally for the benefit of her ſon and of 
The moſt important care of Mammaea, and 
her wiſe counſellors u), was to form the cha- 
racter of the young emperor, on whoſe per- 
ſonal qualities the happineſs or mifery of the 
Roman world muſt ultimately depend. The 
fortunate ſoil aſſiſted, and even prevented 
the hand of cultivation. An excellent under- 
ſtanding ſoon convinced Alexander of the ad- 
vantages of virtue, the pleaſure of know- 
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ledge, and tlie neceſſity of labour, A natural 
mildneſs and moderation of temper preſerved 
him from the aſſaults of paſſion, and the allu- 
rements o) of vice. His unalterable regard 
r. his mother, and his eſteem for the wiſe 
Ulpian, guarded his unexperienced youth 
from the poiſon of flattery. The ſimple jour - 
nal of his ordinary occupations exhibits a 
* pleaſing picture of an accompliſhed emperor, 
And with ſome allowance for the difference 
bf manners might well deſerve the imitation 
" of modern princes, ooo hoo 7 heb 5, 
Since the acceſſion of Commodus the 
- Roman world had experienced during a term, 
of forty years, the ſucceſſive and various vices, | 
of four tyrants. From the death of Elagabalus,. 
it enjoyed an auſpicious calm of thirteen 
th years, The provinces, | telieyed, 
4. 25 q 22, from the oppreſſi ve taxes invented 
. by Caracalla and his pretended ſon 
3. flourifhed in peace and proſperity, 
a under the adminiſtration of Magiſtrates, who 
were convinced by experience, that to de- 
ſerve the love of the ſubjects, was their beſt 
and only method of obtaining the favour of 
their ſovereign. EE 5 


Alerander Severus wird ein Opfer des ausogear. 

TT Do p 
Ass Alexander delpaired of correcting the 
luxury of his ſoldiers; he attempted, at leaſt, 

to direct it to objects of martial pomp and or- 

nament. But his prudence was vain, bis 
- courage fatal, and the attempts toward u re. 


formation ſerved only to inflame the- No it 
FFF 


* 


b) Lockungen , Reine. 
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was meant to cure. The adminiſtration of 
Alexander was an unavailing ſtruggle againſt 
the corruption of his age. His e 
murdered, his authority was inſulted, atid 
his life at laſt ſacrificed to the fierce diſcon- 
tents of the army. The fatigues of the Perſi - 
an War irritated the military diſcontent; the 
unſucceſsful event degraded the reputation of 
the Emperor as a genetal,'and even as a fol _ 
dier. Every cauſe prepared, and every eir- 8 
cumſtance haſtened, a revolution, Which 
diſtracted the Roman Empire with a long ſe- 
ries of inteſtine calamities. 7 
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Tze aidelute tyranny of Commodus, the 
civil war occaſioned by his death, and the 
new maxims of policy introduced by the 
Houſe of Severus, had all contributed to in- 
creafe the dangerous power of the army, and 
to obliterate the faint image of laws and li- 
berty that was ſtill impreſſed on the minds of 
the Romans. This internal change, which 


undermined the foundations of the Empire, 


we have endeayoured to explain with ſome 
degree of order and perſpicuity. Our con- 
ſtant attention to that great object, the hiſtory 
of the Decline and Full of the Roman Empire, 
will not ſuffer us to overlook a moſt impor- 
tant edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which 
communicated to all the free inhabitants of 
the empire the name and privileges of Roman 
citizens. His unbounded liberality flowed 
not, however, from the ſentiments of a ge- 
nerous mind; it was the ſordid reſult of ava- 


rice, and will naturally be illuſtrated by ſome _ 


\ obſervations on the finances of that ſtate. _ 
After the conqueſt of Syracuſe, of Car- 


} \ 


8 


thage, of Macedonia, and of Aſia, the Ro- 


man people, the ſovereign of ſo many na- 

tions, had been for ever delivered from the 
weight of taxes. The increaſing revenue of 
the provinces was found ſufficient to defray 


j 
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the ordinary eſtabliſhment of war and govern- 
ment and the ſuperfluous. maſs of gold and fil 
ver was depoſited in the temple of Saturn, 
and reſerved for any unforeſeen emergency P) 
of the fate. | Wh bg 
From the faint glimmerings q) of ſome 
doubtful and ſcattered lights, we ſhould be 
inclined to believe, rſt, That (with every fair 
allowance for the difference of times and cir- 
cumſtances) the general income of the Roman 
provinces could ſeldom amount to leſs than 
fifteen or twenty millions of our money v); 
and 2dly, Thatijſo ample a revenue muſt have 
been fully adequate to all the expences of the 
moderate government inſtituted by Auguſtus, 
whoſe court was the modeſt family of a pri- 
vate ſenator, and whoſe military eſtabliſh- - 
ment was calculated for the defence of the 
frontiers, without any aſpiring views of con- 
queſt, or- any ſerious apprehenſion of a fo- 
reign invaſion. 35 
Notwithſtanding the ſeeming probability _ 
of both theſe concluſions, the latter of them, 
at leaſt, is poſitively diſowned by the language 
and conduct of Auguſtus. No ſooner had he 
aſſumed the reins of government, than he / 
frequently intimated the inſufficiency of the 
tributes, and the neceſſity of throwing an equi- 
table proportion of the public burden upon 
Rome and ltaly. -In the proſecution of this 
unpopular deſign, he advanced, however, by 
cautious and well- weighed ſteps. * 
$ p) Vorfallenheit, Ereigniſß. | h 

b) Dimmerimeg, das Glimmen, 

r) Pfund Sterling nehmlich _ 
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„In the firſ cad golden years of the reign 
of rol: that prince conceived a wiſh of 


1 aboliſhing the oppreſſion of the cuſtoms and 
exciſe 5) introduced by Auguſtus. Had it 


been poſſible to realize this dream of fancy, 
ſuch princes as Trajan and the Antonines 
would ſurely have embraced with ardour the 
glorious opportunity of conferring ſo ſignal 
an obligation on mankind. + The ſentiments, 
and, indeed, the ſituation of Caracalla' were 
very. different from thoſe of the Antonines. 

Inattentive, or rather averſe to the welfare 
of his people, he found himſelf, under the 
neceſſity of gratifying the inſatiate avarice, 
which he had excited in the army. - Of the 
Neveral impoſitions introduced by Auguſtus, 
the twentieth on inheritances and legacies 
was the moſt fruitful, as well as the moſt 
comprehenſive. As its influence was not 
confined to Rome or Italy, the produce con- 


N tinually increaſed with the gradual extenſion 


'of the ROMAN CITY. The new citizens, 
though charged, on equal terms, with the 
payment of new taxes, which had not affected 
them as ſubjets, derived an ample compenſa- 
tion from the rank they obtained, the privile- 
ges they acquired, and the fair proſpect of ho- 
nours and fortune that was thrown open to 
their ambition. But the favour, which implied 
a diſtinction, was loſt in the prodigality of Ca- 
Tacalla, and the reluctant provincials were 
compelled to allume the vain title, and the 
real obligations, of Roman citizens. N 

When all the provincials became liable to 
the ee impoſitions of Roman citizens, 
| _ they I 


| 9 Zollgebithren und ent. 


* 


arr 


they ſeemed to acquire a legal exemption 


from the tributes which they had paid in their 


former condition of ſubje&ts. Such were not 


the maxims of government adopted by Cara. 


calla and his pretended ſon. The old as well 
as the new taxes were, at the ſame time, 
levied t) in the provinces. It was reſerved for 


the virtue of Alexander to relieve them, in a 


great meaſure, from the intolerable grie- 


Vance, by reducing the tributes to a thirtieth 


part of the ſum exacted at the time of his ac- 
ceſſion. It is impoſſible to conjecture the 
motive that engaged him to ſpare ſo trifling a 
remnant u) of the public evil; but the no- 
xious weed Y), which had not been totally 
eraticated, again ſprang up with the moſt 
luxuriant ) growth, and in the ſucceeding 


age darkened the Roman world with its dead- 


ly ſhade. 


Nacktheilige . Folgen des allgemein ertheilten. RG 
mmiſchen Biirgerrechits. ö 
As long as Rome and Italy were re- 
ſpected as the centre of government, a na- 


tional ſpirit was preſerved by the ancient, and 
inſenſibly imbibed by the adopted, citizens. 


The principal commands of the army were fil- 
led by men who had received a liberal educa- 


tion, were well inſtructed in the advantages 
of laws and letters, and who had riſen, by 
equal ſteps, throught he regular ſucceſſion of 
Civil and military honours. To their influence 
and example we may partly aſcribe the modeſt 
V „ obe- 

t) geloben. u) Ueberbleibſel. 


v) Unkraut. | w) ſthwelgend , wuchernd. 
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obedience of the legions during the two firſt 
centuries of the Imperial hiſtorxyx. 


But when the. laſt encloſure *) of the Ro- 
man conſtitution was trampled down by Cara- 
calla, the ſeparation of profeſſions gradually 
ſucceeded to the diſtinction of ranks. The 


more poliſhed citizens of the internal provin- 


ces were alone qualified to act as lawyers, 


and magiſtrates. The rougher trade of arms 
Was abandoned to the peaſants and barbarians 
of the frontiers, who knew no country but 
their camp, no ſcience but that of war, no 


= 
* 
* 


civil laws, and ſearcely thoſe of military dif. 


cipline. With bloody hands, ſavage man- 
ners, and deſperate reſolutions, they ſome- 


times guarded, but much oftener ſubverted, 


the throne of the Emperors. 


© ®) Schranten. . 
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Römiſche Thronfolge. 


Ein Thraciſcher Bauer gelangt æu derſeiben. 
j 3 Roman Empire, after the authority of . Mn 
_the ſenate had ſunk into contempt, was a vaſt | = 
ſcene of confuſion. The royal, and even -,- | 
noble, families of the provinces, had long IU 
fince been led in triumph before the car of the =_ 
haughty republicans. * The ancient families of "= 
Rome had ſucceſſively fallen beneath the ty- = 
1 ranny of the Caeſars; and whilſt thoſe princes in 
were ſhackled v) by the forms of a common. -_ un 


wealth, and diſappointed by the repeated fai- 
lure 2) of their poſterity, it was impoſſible 
that any idea of hereditary ſucceſſion ſhould 
have taken root in the minds of their ſubje&s 
the right to the throne, which none could claim 
from birth, every one aſſumed from merit. 
The daring hopes of ambition were ſet looſe 
from the falutary reſtraints of law and preju- 
dice, and the meaneſt of mankind. might, 
without folly, entertain a hope of being rai- 
ſed by valour and fortune to a rank in the 
army, in which a ſingle crime would enable 
bim to wreſt a) the ſceptre of the world from 
his feeble and unpopular maſter. After 2 
the murder of Alexander Severus, and 22, 
1 the elevation of Maximin, no Empe- 3. a 
ror could think himſelf fafe upon the throne, 
and every barbarian peaſant of the frontier 
might aipire to the auguſt, but dangerous ſta- 
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Maximin deſcended from a mixed race of 
barbarians. Severus had raiſed him from the 


duſt, and Alexander had promoted him to the 


firſt military command. Inſtead of ſecuring; 
his fidelity, theſe favours ſerved only to 


inflame the ambition of the Thracian peaſant, 


For ſuch was his extraction. He deemed his 


— 


Severus. 


fortune inadequate to his merit as long as he 
was conſtrained to acknowledge a ſuperior. _ 
Though a ſtranger to real wiſdom, he was 


- not devoid of a ſelfiſh cunning Þ), which che- 


wed him, that the emperor had loſt the 
affection of. the army, and taught bim to 
improve their diſcontent to his own advan- 


tage. One day, as he entered the field of 


exerciſe, the troops, aſſembled, at that time, 
on the banks of the Rhine, faluted him empe- 
ror, ſilenced by their loud acclamations his 
Sate refuſal, and haſtened to conſummate 
their rebellion by the murder of Alexander 


1 


| * aximins ene teonlaſit die 1 ahl aibeier 


Gegentaiſer. 
The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, 


Cee es and Caracalla, were all diſſolute 
and unexperienced youths, educated in the 


purple, and corrupted by the pride of empire, 
the luxury of Rome, and the perfidious voi- 


cee of flattery. The cruelty of Maximin was 


derived from a different ſource, the fear of 


contempt. The knowledge. of his original 
obſcurity became a crime, for which many we- 


re put to death; and by the execution of ſeveral 


5 his benefactors, Maximin publiſhed, in cha- 


racters 
b) pſec Perſchmitutheit by 


„„ 
rafters of blood, the indelible lanai of his 
baſeneſs and ingratitude. The dark and ſan- 
guinary ſoul of the tyrant was open to every: 
ſuſpicion againſt thoſe of his ſubjects who 
were the moſt diſtinguiſhed by their birth or 
merit. Whenever he was alarmed with the 
ſound of treaſon, his cruelty was unbounded 
and unrelenting D). During the three years 
of his reign he diſdained to viſit either Rome 
or Italy. His camp, occaſionally, removed 
from the . banks of the Rhine to thoſe of the 
Danube, was the ſeat of his ſtern d) deſpo- 
tiſm, which trampled on every principle of 
law and juſtice, 'and was ſupported we 5 the 
avowed power of the ſword. | 

As long as the cruelty of Maximin was 
confined to the illuſtrious ſenators, the body 
of the people viewed their ſuſſetings with in- 
difference, or perhaps with pleaſure. But the 
tyrant's avarice, ſtimulated by the inſatiate 
deſires of the foldiers, at length attacked the 
public aux ms ti Throughout the Roman 

world a general cry of indignation now was 
heard, imploring vengeance on the common 
enemy of human kind; and at length, by-an 
act of private oppreſſion, A peaceful and un- 
armed province was driven into rebel- - 45 
lion againſt him. The inhabitants of 7 -** 

Africa judiciouſly reſolved to oppoſe” 1 
to that deteſted tyrant,” an emperor, whoſe 
mild virtues had already acquired the love 
and eſteem of the Romans, and whoſe autho- 
rity over the province would give weight 
and ſtability to the enterpriſe. Gordianus their 
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proconſul, and the object of their choice, refu- 
ſed with unfeigned reluctance, the dangerous 
honour. His family was one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious of the Roman ſenate. He had been 
named proconſul of Africa by the voice of 
the ſenate and the approbation of Alexander; 
and as long as that emperor lived, Africa 
Was happy under the adminiſtration of his 
wWorthy repreſentative. After the barbarous 
Maximin had uſurped the throne, Gordianus 
alleviated the miſeries which he was unable to 
prevent. When he reluctantly accepted the 
| aſt and valuable remains of the happy age of 
the Antonines, whoſe virtues be revived in 
Huis own conduct, and celebrated in an ele- 
gant poem of thirty books. With the vene- 
rable proconſul, his ſon, who. had accompa- 
nied him into Africa as his lieutenant, was 
likewiſe declared emperor.  (__ + 
Buy an unanimous decree of the ſenate 
the election of the Gordians was ratified, 
Maximin, his ſon and his adherents, were 
pronounced enemies of their country, and 
liberal . rewards were offered to whoſoever _ 
1 oy the courage and good fortune to deſtroy. 


N 
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Maximin findet ef dem Mavſch nach Ttalien ſei- 
men Tod.  Abriſs von iim. 
"Whilſt in Rome and Africa revolutions 
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| 5 While the cauſe of the Gordians was embraced 
188 . wich the moſt diffuſive ardour, the Gordians them- 
= | ſelves were no more. The one had been Foes | 
3p ; of | 4 7 | y; 


urple, he was above fourſcore years old; a 


| ſucceeded each other with amazing rapidity *), | 
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the 8 of Maximin was agitated by the 
moſt furious paſſions. He is ſaid to have re2. 
ceived the news of the rebellion of the Gor= 
dians, and of the decree of the ſenate againſt 


WY not with the temper of a man, but the 


rage. of a wild beaft; which as it could not 
diſcharge itſelf on the diſtant ſenate, threate- 
ned the life of his ſon, of his friends, and of 
. all who ventured to approach his perſon: 
"The grateful intelligence of the death of the 
Gordians, was quickly followed by the aſſu- 
rance that the ſenate, laying aſide all hopes of 
pardon or accommodation, had ſubſtituted in 
their room two emperors, with whoſe merit 
he could not be unacquainted. Revenge was 
the only conſolation left to Maximin, and re- 
venge eould only be obtained by arms. The 
operations, however, of ſome foreign War 
deferred the Italian expedition till the D. 
enſuing ſpring. Aquileia received and 8. 
withſtood the firſt ſhock of the inva- 3 
ſion. During the ſiege of that city, and 
amidſt the juſt alarms of Rome, the ſtroke of 
domeſtic conſpiracy puniſhed the crimes of 
Maximin, and delivered Rome and the ſenate 
from the calamities that would ſurely. have 
attented the victory of an enraged batbarian. 
Abandoned by his guards, he was ſlain in Bis 
tent, with his ſon, and the principal miniſters 3 
a or his tyranny. 


0 3 E Such 


by the governour of Mauritania, and the 3 ot 

an end to his life on the firſt news of the defeat. 

In their place Maximus and Balbinus were elected, 
and aa revolt of the people forced the ſenate 


to add a third emperor of the frankly of the Gor- 
dians. 


„Such Was the deſerved fate of a brutal 


favage, deſtitute, as he has generally been 
repreſented, of every ſentiment that diſtin- 
guithes a civilized, or even a haman being. 
The body was ſuited to the ſoul. The ſtatu- 
re of Maximin exceeded the meaſure of eight 
feet, and circumſtances almoſt incredible are 
related of his matchleſs f) ſtrength and appe-, 
. e, 
Neue Scenen der Zwietracht und militariſchen In- 
J/%J%%%%%%% %% ee” tg," 
After the death of Maximin it was gene- 

rally expected; that a golden age would ſuc- 
ceed to an age of iron; and the conduct of 
the two emperors" correſponded with theſe 
expectations. But the long diſcord between 
the civil and military powers was now deci- 
ded by a war in which the former had obtai- 
ned ſo complete a victory. The emperors 
choſen by the army had periſhed with igno- 
miny; thoſe elected by the ſenate were ſeated 
on the throne. The ſoldiers muſt now learn 
à new doctrine of ſubmiſſion to the ſenate; 
and whatever clemency was affected by that 
politic aſſembly, they dreaded a flow revenge, 
coloured by the name of diſcipline, and juſtified 
by fair pretences of the public good. But their 


fate was ſtill in their own hands; and if-they 


had courage to deſpiſe the vain terrors of an 
impotent republic, it was eaſy to convince the 
world, that thoſe who were maſters of the arms, 
Were maſters of the authority, of the ſtate. 
When the ſenate elected two princes, it 
is probable, that, beſides the declared reaſon 


| 1 was ſeines Gleichen nicht hat „ beiſpielloa r. 
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of providing for the various emergencies of 
peace and war, they were actuated by the 
ſecret deſire of weakening by diviſion the deſ- 
potiſm of the ſupreme magiſtrate. This poli- 
cy was effettual, but it proved fatal both to 
their emperors and to themſelves, The jex- 
louſy of power prevented Maximus and Bal- 
binus from uniting in any vigourous meaſu- 
res of defence againſt their common ene- 
mies of the Praetorian camp, by whom they 
were maſlacred in the ſame year of . D. 
their acceſſion to the throne. 238. 


Sthickſal 


des Fimglings Gordians III. auf dem 
gefährlichen Kaiferthron. 
In the ſpace of a few months fix princes. 
had been cut off by the ſword. Gordian Who 
had already received the title of Caeſar, was 
the only perſon that occurred to the ſoldiers 
as proper to fill; the vacant. throne. They 
carried him to the camp, and unanimouſly ſa- 
luted him Auguſtus and Emperor. 
As the third Gordian was only nineteen 
Fears of age at the time of his death, the hi- 
ſtory of his life, were it known to us with 
greater accuracy than it really is, would con- 
tain little more than the account of his educa- 
tion, and the conduct of the miniſters, Who 
by turns abuſed or guided the fimplicity of 
his unexperienced youth. Immediately after 
his acceſſion, he fell into the hands of his 
mother's eunuchs, that pernicious vermin 8) 
of the Eaſt, who ſince the days of Elagabalus, 
had infeſted the Roman palace. By the art- 
ful conſpiracy of theſe wretches, an impenetra- 
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_— cial was. drawn. between an innocent prin. 
ce and his oppreſſed ſubjects, the virtuous 
diſpoſition of Gordian was deceived, and the 
honours of the empire ſold without his know-. 
ledge, though in a very public ahne, to 


the moſt worthleſs, of mankind. 


We are ignorant by what erung ibeideut 


the emperor eſcaped from this ignominious 
Flavery, and devolved his confidence on a 
miniſter, whoſe wife counſels had no object 


except the glory of his ſovereign, and Ts 


© happineſs of the people. It ſhouldiſeem that 
"Wu and learning ae e itheus to 5 


vour of S £2) : 
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. expired With Miſitheus. Philipp his 
ceſſor in the praefecture, was an Arab by 


4 10 and e ee in the earlier part of 


is life, a robber by profeſſion. His riſe 
- from ſo obfcure a ſtation to the firſt dignities 

of the Empire ſeems to prove that he was a 
bold and able leader. But his boldneſs 

rompted. him to aſpire to the throne, and 
3 abilities were employed to ſupplant h), 
vot to ſerve, bis indulgent maſter. It is not 


0 power to trace the ſueceſſive ſteps of 
/ 


e ſecret conſpiracy. and open _ſedition, ; 
Which were at length fatal td Gordian. 
4D. The fortunate Philipp, raiſed to the 


Ws Empire LA the votes of W ſoldiers, 8, 


dtound 
"» eue. | a 0 * | 


the provinces. We 


- 


tion or revival by Aupultis; they had been 
_ celebrated by Claudius, by Domitian, and b 


| Severus, and were now renewed che fifth 


future fate of the Empire. Since Romulus, 
With a ſmall band of Shepherds and ontlaws, 
fortified himſelf on the bills near the Ty- 
85 ot k), ten centuries had already elapſed. Du- 


rous of obliterating the memory of his crimes, 
and of captivating the affections of the peo. 
ple, ſolemnized the ſecular games with in: nite | 
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IT a ready obedience from the ſenate and 


Philipp der Araber feiert 4 Sicular len Rus 
im e Hale nacl benen der Stade : 


Rom. 
On his return to Rome i), Philipp def. 


1 


pomp and magnificence. Since their inſtitu- 


time, on the accompliſ hment of the 
full period of a thouſand years from the A.D. 


foundation of Rome. The magnifi- e 
cence of Philipp's ſhows and entertainments | 
_ dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The de- 
- vout were employed in the rites of ſuperſti- 
tion, whilſt the refle ting few revolved. in 


their anxious minds the paſt hiſtory and the 


ring the four firſt ages, the Romans, in the 
labourious ſchool of poverty, had acquired 


the virtues of war and government. By the. 
. vigorous exertion of thoſe virtues, and b: 
the aſſiſtance of fortune, 2 they. had obtained, 


* 


in 


| 29 vom Morgentonde „ wo der Mord des jungen Gu 
dians war veriht worden, 


> Im Falre der Melt 3232; oder 77 Fakr vor Chriſt 
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in the coutſe of the three ſucceeding centu- 
ries, an abſolute empire over many countries 
of Europe, Afia and Africa. The laſt three 
hundred years had been conſumed in apparent 
proſperity and internal decline. The nation 
of ſoldiers, magiſtrates, and legiſlators, who 
compoſed the thirty - five tribes of the Roman 
people, was diſſolved into the common maſs 
of mankind, and confounded with the mil- 
lions of ſervile provincials, who had recei- 
ved the name, without adopting the ſpirit of 
Romans. A mercenary army, levied among 
the ſubjects and barbarians of the frontier, 
was the only order of men, who preſerved and 
abuſed their independence. By their tumul- 
tuary election, a Syrian, a Goth, or an 
Arab, was exalted to the throne of Rome, 
and inveſted with deſpotic power over the 
conqueſts and ver the conntry of the Sci- 
ios. x a 
N The limits of the Ronian Empire ill ex- 
tended from the Weſtern Ocean to.the Tigris 
and from Mount Atlas to the Rhine and the 


Danube. To the undiſcerning eye of the 


vulgar, Philipp appeared a monarch no leſs 
powerful than Hadrian or Auguſtus had for- 
merly been. The form was ſtill the ſame, 
but the animating health and vigour was fled. 
The induſtry of the people was diſcouraged 
and exhauſted by a long ſeries of oppreſſion. 
The diſcipline of the legions, which alone 
after the extinction of every other virtue, 
had propped i) the greatneſs of the ſtate, 

Was corrupted by the ambition, or relaxed 
| 5 the weakneſs of the emperor. The 
88 | ſtrength 
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ſtrength of the frontiers, which had always 
conſiſted in arms rather than in fortifications, 
Was inſenſibly undermined; and the faireſt 
provinces were left expoſed to the rapaciouſ- 
neſs or ambition of the barbarians, who ſoon 
diſcovered the decline of the Roman Empire. 


From the reign of Auguſtus to the time 
of Alexander Severus, the enemies of Rome 
were in her boſom; the tyrants, and the ſol- 
diers; and her proſperity had a very idiſtant 
and feeble intereſt in the revolutions that 
might happen beyond the Rhine and the Eu- 

hrates. But when the_ military order had 
evelled, in wild anarchy, the power of the 
prince, the laws of the ſenate, and even 
the diſcipline of the camp, the barbarians of 
the North and of the Faſt „Who had long ho- 
vered m) on the frontier, boldly attacked the 
\. Provinces of a declining monarchy. Their 
_ vexatious inroads were changed into formi- 
dable irruptions, and, after a long viciſſitude 
of mutual calamities, many tribes of the 
victorious invaders eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
the provinces of the Roman Empire. To 
obtain a clearer knowledge of theſe great 
events, we ſhall endeavour to form aj pre- 
vious idea of the character, forces and de- 
ſigns of 3 nations who avenged the cauſe 


of Hannibal and Mithridates. 


m) geſchwebs (das lateiniſche imminere). | | 
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Von den Perſern 


diem mittleren Perſiſchen Reiche. 


— 


T the more early ages of the world, whilſt 
1 the foreſt that covered Europe afforded a 
retreat to a few wandering ſavages, the inha» 
bitants of Aſia were already collected into 
populous cities, and reduced under extenſive 
empires, the ſeat of the arts, of. luxury, and 
of deſpotiſm. After the death of Alexander, 
the princes of the houſe of Seleucus had uſur- 
| | ped and loſt. the Macedonian command over 
the Eaſt. About the ſame time, that, by an 
__.. - Ignominious treaty, they reſigned to the Ro- 
mans the country on this ſide Mount Taurus, 
they were driven by the Parthians, an obſcure 
horde of Scythian origin, from all the pro- 
vinces of Upper Aſia. The formidable power. 
of the Parthians, which ſpread from India to 
the frontiers of Syxia, was in its turn ſub- 
verted by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes; the foun- 
deer of a new dynaſty, Which, under the na- 
me of Saſſanides, governed Perſia till the in- 
Voaſion of the Arabs. This great revolution, 
Whoſe fatal influence was ſoon experienced 
by the Romans, happened in the fourth year 
of Alexander Severus, two hundred and 
- twenty - ſix years after the Chriſtian aera. 


Tube prudent Artaxerxes, who, by his 
valour and conduct, had wrefted the ſceptre 

of the Eaſt from the ancient royal family of 
5 „„ 3 n 8 


„„ © 


parthia ), ſuffered no perſon except himſelf 
to aſſume the title of king, and abolifhed 
every intermediate power between the throne 
and the people. His kingdom, nearly equal 
in extent to modern Perſia, Was, on Every 
ſide, bounded by the ſea or by great rivers; 
by the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 'Araxes, the 
Oxus; and the Indus; by the Caſpian Sea and 
the Gulph of Perſia, Svleucla, on the weſtern 
bank of the Tigris, had been the capital of 
the Macedonian conqueſts in Upper Aſia. The 
Parthian monarchs, like the Mogul ſovereigns 
of Hindoſtan, delighted in the paſtoral life of 
their Scythian anceſtors; and the Imperial 
camp was mee fixed in the plain of 
Cteſiphon, on the Eaſtern bank of the Tigris, 
at the diſtance of only three miles from Se- 
leucia. The innumerable attendants on lu- 
xury and deſpotiſm reſorted to the court, and 
the little village of Cteſiphon inſenſibly ſwel- 
led into a great city, and ſucceeded' to Baby- 
lon and to Seleucia, as one of the greateſt 
1 of the Eaſt. In ſummer, the monarch 
of Perſia enjoyed at Bchatana the cool breezes 
of the mountains of Media, but the mildneſs 
of the climate engaged him to prefer Cteſſ - 
phon for his winter reſiden ee. 
VMoeitausſeliende Entuurfe des Kouigs Arta · 
anna e 034.574 A8YXES$: | rg, hi ot ett d 
As ſoon as the ambitious mind of Arta- 
xerxes had triumphed over the reſiſtance of 
Bis vaſſals, he began to threaten the neigh. 
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ber of his predeceſſors had inſulted Perſia with 
impunity Ff He obtained ſome eaſy victories 
over the- wild Scythians and the effeminate 
Indians; but the Romans. were an- enemy, 
who, by their paſt injuries and preſent power 
_ deferved the utmoſt efforts of his arms. 
Prudence as well as glory might have ju- 
tified a war on the ſide. of Artaxerxes, had 
his views been confined to the defence or the 
acquiſition of a uſeful frontier. But the“ am- 
bitious Perſian openly avowed a far more 
extenſive deſign of conqueſt ; and he thought 
himſelf able to ſupport his lofty pretenſions 
buy the arms of reaſon as well as by thoſe of 
power. As ſoon as he received the Perſian 
diadem, he thought it the firſt great duty of 
his ſtation. to reſtore the. ancient limits and 
ſplendour, of the monarchy. The Great King, 
8 (ſuch was the haughty ſtyle of his 
embaſſies to the emperor Alexander) com- 
manded the Romans, inſtantly to depart from 
all the provinces of his anceſtors, and, viel- 
ding to the Perſians the empire of Aſia, to 
_ content themſelves with the undiſturbed poſ- 
a —U¹e⅛ uwJ 17 
WMe are far from being inclined to be- 
lieve that the arms of Alexander obtained any. 
memorable advantage over the Perſians. The 
unexperienced youth, influenced by his mo- 
ther's counſels, and perhaps by his own fears, 
%%%%%%%CCCCGCCCCC0C00 ate 52.4, efyr- 
o) Trajan, the generals of Marcus, the emperor Seve- 
kus and bis [A , erected many trophies in Armenia, 
_ Meſopotamia and Aſſyria. The imperfect relation 
of their exploits would have unſeaſonably inter- 
17 rer the more important ſeries of domeſtie revo- 
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deſerted the braveſt troops and the faireſt 
roſpe& of victory; and after conſuming 
in Meſopotamia an inactive and inglorious 
ſummer, he led back to Antioch an army di- 
miniſhed by ſickneſs, and provoked by diſap- 
pointment. The Perſian monarch, however, 
nſtead of expelling the Romans, as he pre- 
tended, from the continent of Aſia, found 
himſelf unable to wreſt from their hands the 
little province of Meſopotamia. a, 


Artaxerxes bequeathed p) bis new 4. D. 
empire, and his ambitious deſigns againſt 24. 
the Romans to Sapor, a ſon not unworthy of 
his great father; but thoſe deſigns were too. 

extenſive for the power of Perſia and ſerved 
only to involve both nations in a long ſeries 
of deſtructive wars and . cala- 
—3 ee 
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Phogovernment and hiftory of Perſia have 
| deſerved ſome notice from their conne- 
xion with the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. We ſhall occaſionally mention the 
"Scythian or Sarmatian tribes, which, with 
their arms ard horſes, their flocks and herds, 
their wives and families, wandered over the 
immenſe plains, which ſpread themſelves 
from the Caſpian. Sea to the Viſtula, from 


tmͤe confines. of Perſia to thoſe of Germany. 


But the warlike Germans, who firſt reſided, 
then invaded, and at length oyerturned; the 
weſtern monarchy of Rome, will occupy a 
much more important place in this hiſtory , 
and poſſeſs a ſtronger, and if we may uſe the 
. expreſſion, a more domeſtic, claim to our 
attention and regard. The moſt civilized: na- 
tions of modern Europe iffued from the 
Woods of Germany, and in the rude inſtitu- 
tions of thoſe barbarians we may ſtill diſtin- 
niſh the original principles of our preſent 
laws and manners. e 
_ If we inquire into the characteriſtic 
marks of the people of Germany and of Sar- 
matia, we ſhall diſcover that thoſe two great 
13333 of human kind were principally di- 
inguiſhed by fixed huts or moveable tents, 
cloſe dreſs, or flowing garments, by the 
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marriage of one or of ſeveral wives, by a 
military force, conſiſting, for the moſt part; 
either of infantry or cavalry; and above all 
by the uſe of the Teutonic, or of the Scla- 
vonian language; the laſt of which has beer 

diffuſed by conqueſt, from the confines of 
Italy to the neighbourhood of Japan. 
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In their primitive ſtate of ſimplicity and 
independence, the Germans were ſurveyed 

by the diſcerning eye, and delineated by the 
maſterly pencil, of Tacitus. CANADA, at 

this day, is an exact picture of ancient Ger- 
many, as that firſt of hiſtorians has deſeribed 

it. The inhabitants were ignorant of letters, 

of arts and agriculture, and of the uſe f 
metais. A ſupine indolence and a careleſſneſs ; 
of futurity conſtituted their general character. 

And yet, by a wonderful diverſity of Nature” 

the ſame barbarians were by turns the moſt. 
indolent and the moſt reſtleſs of mankind. . 

To. ſolicit by labour what might be raviſhed 

by arms, was eſteemed unworthy of the Ger- 

man ſpirit. The ſound that ſummoned the 
German to arms, was grateful to his ear. It 
rouſed him from his uncomfortable lethar- 

gy, gave him an active purſuit, and, by 12 
ſtrong exerciſe of the body, and violent emo- 2 
tions of the mind, reſtored him to a more 
lively ſenſe of his exiſtence. In the dull in- 
tervals of peace, theſe barbarians were im- 
moderately addicted to deep gaming and ex- 
ceſſtve drinking. They gloried in paſſing 
w hole days and nights at table; and, de Nene 
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of friends and relations often ſtained d) their 
numerous and drunken afſemblies. Their 
_ debts of honour (for in that light they have 
_ tranſmitted to us thoſe of play) they diſchar. 
ged with the moſt romantic fidelity, 


Polksmenge , Regierungsform, Religion u, ſ. w, 
7 dier alten Deutſchen, 
The ſame extent of ground which at pre- 
 fent maintains in eaſe and plenty, a million of 
usbandmen and artificers, was unable to 
pply an hundred thouſand lazy warriors 
with the {imple neceſſaries of life. The Ger. 
mans abandoned their immenſe foreſts to the 
exerciſe of hunting, employed in paſturage 
the moſt conſiderable-parts of their lands, be- 
ſtowed on the ſmall remainder a rude and ca- 
releſs cultivation, and then accuſed the ſcan. 
tineſs *) and ſterility of a country that refuſed 
to maintain-the multitude of its inhabitants, 
When the return of famine ſeverely admo- 
niſhed them of the importance of the arts, 
the national diſtreſs was ſometimes alleviated 
by the emigration of a third, perhaps. or a 
fourth part of their youth. The poſſeſſion 
and the enjoyment of property are the pled- 
ges 5) which bind a civilized people to an im- 
proved country. But the Germans who car. 
ried with them what they moſt valued, their 
arms, their cattle and their women, cheer- 
fully abandoned the vaſt ſilence of their 
woods for the unbounded hopes of plunder 
and conqueſt. The innumerable ſwarms 
that iſſued, from the great ſtorehouſe ) of 
. „ nations, 
q) beſudelt, ) Diirftigheit, n 
8) Unterpfand, t) Vorrathehaut. 
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nations, were multiplied by the fears of the 
vanquiſhed, and by the credulity of ſuccee- 
ding ages. . = „ 
Civil governments, in their firſt inſtitu- 
tions, are voluntary aſſociations for mutual 
defence. To obtain the defired end, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that each individual ſhould 
conceive himſelf obliged to ſubmit his pri- 
vate opinion and actions, to the judgment of 
the greater number of his - aſſociates. The 
German tribes were contented with this rude 
but liberal outline of political ſociety, The 
comparative view of the powers of their ma- 
giſtrates, in one remarkable inſtance is alone 
ſufficient to repreſent the whole ſyſtem of 
German manners. The diſpoſal of the landed 
property u) within their diſtrict, was abſolu- 
tely veſted ) in their hands, and they diſtri- 
buted it every year according to a new divi- 
ſion. At the ſame time they were not autho- 
rized to. puniſh with death, to impriſon, or 
even to ſtrike, a private citizen. A people 
thus jealous of their perſons, and careleſs of 
their poſſeſſions, muſt have been totally de- 
ſtitute of induſtry and the arts, but animated 
with a high ſenſe of honour and indepen- 
JJ. TTT 
The religious ſyſtem of the Germans 
(if the wild opinions of favages can deſerve 
that name) was dictated by their wants, their 
fears, and their ignorance. A brave man was, 
the worthy favourite of their martial deities, 
and all agreed that a life ſpent in arms, and 
a glorious death in battle, were the beſt pre- 
_ parations for a ö „either in this 
hy 5 or 
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in another world. The genius and character 
of their bards, as well as the reverence paid 


to them, have been fufficiently illuſtrated, 


But we cannot ſo eaſily expreſs, or even con- 


ceive, the enthuſiaſm of arms and glory, 


which they kindled ) in the breaſt of their 
— x ONT 
Kevolutjonen unter den Germaniſchen Volker- ' 
EO . 0 
Sauch was the character &c. of the Ger- 
mans in general. Their climate, their want 
of learning, of arts, and of laws, their no- 
tions of honour, of gallantry, and of religi- 


on, their ſenſe of freedom, impatience of 


* 


peace, and thirſt of ws and all contributed 
to form a people of military heroes. And 


dock we find, that, during more than_ two 


undred and fifty years that elapſed from the 
defeat of Varus to the reign. of Decius, the 


. formidable barbarians made few conſiderable 
attempts, and not any material impreſſion. on 
the luxurious and enſlayed provinces of the 


empire. Their progreſs was checked by their 


want of arms and diſcipline, and their fury 


was diverted by the inteſtine diviſions of an- 


cient Germany, which was divided into more 


than fourty independant ſtates; and even in 


_ each ſtate the union of the ſeveral tribes was 


extremely looſe and precarious, The general 
confpiracy which terrified the Romans under 


the reign of Marcus 3 comprehen- 


ded almoſt all the nations of Germany, and 
even Sarmatia, from the mouth of the Rhine 


to that of the Danube. This formidable lea- 


gue, 
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gue, however, the only one that appears in 
the two firſt centuries of the Imperial hiſtory, 
Was entirely diſſipated, without leaving any 

traces behind in Germany. 


Madern nations are fixed and permanent 
ſocieties, connected among themſelves b 
laws and government, bound to their native 
ſoil by arts and agriculture. The German 
tribes were voluntary and fluctuating aſſocia. < 
tions of ſoldiers, almoſt of favages. The fa. 
me territory often changed its inhabitants in 
the tide of canqueſt and emigration. | The fame 
communities, uniting in a plan of defence or 
Invaſion, beſtowed a new* title on their 
new confederacy. The diſſolution of an an- 
cient confederacy reftored to the indepen-" 

dant tribes their peculiar but long forgotten 
appellation. A victorious ſtate often com- 
municated its own name to a vanquiſhed ' 
people. Sometimes crowds of volunteers 
flocked from all parts to the ftandard of a fa. 
vourite leader; his camp became their eoun- 
try, and ſome circumſtance. of the enterpriſe 
ſoon gave a common denomination to the 
mixed multitude, The diſtinctions of the fe. 
rocious invaders were, perpetually. varied by 
themſelves, and confounded by the aſtoni- 
ſhed ſubjects of the Roman Empire. | 
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Duglücklicher Seitraum von 248 bis 208. 
Fon the great ſecular games celebrated 
- . by Philipp to the death of the emperor 
Gallienus, there elapſed twenty years of ſha- 

me and misfortune, ' During that calami- 
tous period, every inſtant of time was 

marked, every province of the Roman world 
was - afflicted as barbarous invaders and 
military tyrants,” and the ruined empire ſee- 
med to approach the laſt and fatal moment of 
its difſolution. VV 


Decius wird Rimiſcher Kaiſer, © 
The rebellion againſt the emperor Phi- 


Þ | lipp broke out in the ſummer of the year two 
1 hundred and forty - nine, among the legions 
3 of Meœſia. Decius, a fenator, appeared to 


. Philipp the only perſon capable of reſtoring 
* peace and diſcipline; but the ſaid legions for- 
S ced their judge to become their accomplice. 
They left him only the alternative of death 
or the purple, His ſubſequent conduct, after 
that deciſive meaſure, was unavoidable. The 
victorious Decius was univerſally acknow- 
| ledged by the fenate and provinces, 
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Einfalle der Gothen in Dacien und Maſien. 
Bisherige Progreſſen dieſer Nation. 
The emperor Decius had employed a 
few months in the works of peace and the 
adminiſtration of juſtice when he was ſummo- 
ned ) to the banks of the Danube by the in- 
vaſion of the Goths. This is the firſt conſi- 
derable occaſion in which hiſtory mentions 
that great people, who afterwards broke the 
Roman power, ſacked the capitol, and reig- 
ned in Gaul, Spain and Italy, So memora- 
ble was the part which they acted in the ſub- 
verſion of the Weſtern empire, that the name 
of Goths is frequently but improperly uſed as 
a general appellation of rude and warlike har- 
„, /// 
Many veſtiges, which cannot be aſcribed 
to the arts of popular vanity, atteſt the an- 
cient reſidence of the Goths in the countries 
beyond the Balthic. From the time of the 
geographer Ptolemy, the ſouthern part of 
weden ſeems to have continued in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the leſs enterpriſing remnant ) of 
the nation, and a large territory is even at 
preſent divided into Eaſt and Weſt Gothland. 
To croſs the Baltic was an eaſy and natu - 
ral attempt. At leaſt as early as the Chri- 
ſtian aera, and as late as the age of the Anto - 
nines, the Goths were eſtabliſhed towards 
the mouth of the Viſtula, and in that fertile 
rovince where the commercial cities of 
horn, Elbing. Koningsberg and Danzick we- 
re long afterwards founded, Weſtwards of 
the Goths; the numerous tribes of the Van- 
dals were ſpread along the banks of the _ | 
S353" ; 33 | an : 
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and the ſes · eoaſt of Rewe and Mecklens | 
burgh. , A ſtriking - reſemblance of manners, 


complexion , religion, and language, ſeemed 


to indicate that the . Vandals. and the Goths 
were originally one great people. The latter 
appear to have been ſubdivided into Oftr wah 
goths, Viſigoths, and Gepidae., The diſtincti 


among the Vandals are. more frongly _ 


ked by the independant names of Heruli, 


Burgumdians, Lombards, and a variety of 


other petty ſtates, many of which, in a futu- 
re age, expanded themſelves into powerful 7 


| monarchies, 


| fields of Dacia, were covered, With rj | 
5 


In the age of the Autoninss the Goths 
were ſtill ſeated in Pruſſia. About the reign of 
Alexander Severus, the Roman province of 
Dacia had already experienced their proximity 
by frequent and deſtructive inroads. In this 
interval, therefore, of about ſeventy years,, 
we. muſt place the ſecond migration of the; 
Goths from the Baltic. to the Euxine, | 

They were now in' poſſeſſion of the 
dine, a country of conſiderable extent and 
uncommon fertility, where all diſp layed the. 
liberality of nature and tempted the induſtry, | 
of man. But the Gaths withſtood all theſe 

terbptations, and {till adhered to a life of "le. 


— of poverty, and of rapine,,. 


The Scythian.hords, which, towards the 
Laſt, bordered on the new ſettlements of the, 
Goths, preſented nothing to their arms, ex- 
cept the doubtful, chance of an unprofitable 
victory. But the proſpect of the meg ter- 
ritories was far more alluring 07 A the 
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veſts; ſown by the hands of an induſtrious, 
and expoſed to be gathered by thoſe of a war- 
Uke, people. It is probable, that the con- 
queſts of Trajan, maintained by his ſucceſſors, 
leſs for any real advantage, than for ideal dig» 
nity, had contributed to weaken the empire 
on that ſide. The new and unſettled ) pro- 
vince of Dacia was neither ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt, nor rich enough to ſatiate, the rapa- 
ciouſneſs of the barbarians. As long as the 

remote banks of the Nieſter (Tyras) were 
conſidered as the boundary of the Roman po. 
Wer; the fortifications of the Lower Danube 
were more careleſsly guarded, and the inha⸗ 
bitants of Mœſia lived in ſupine ſecurity, 
fondly conceiving themſelves at an inac- 
ceſſible diſtance from any barbarian invaders. 
The irruptions of the Goths, under the reign 
of Philipp, fatally convinced them of their 
miſtake, The various multitude of barbarians 
appeared, at length, under the walls of Mar- 
Cianopolis d), and the inhabitants conſented 
to ranſom their lives and property by the 
ay ment of a large ſum of money; and the 
invaders retreated back into their deſarts; ani- 
mated, rather than ſatisfied, with the firſt 
ſucceſs. of their arms againſt an opulent but 
feeble: country. Intelligence was ſoon tranſ- 
mitted to the emperor Decius, that :Gnivaz 
king of the Goths, had paſſed, the Danube a 
ſecond. time, with more conſiderable forces, 
and that his numerous detachments ſcattered 
devaſtation over the province of Meeſia. 
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4) u nocli keine veſle mu danerhafie Eiuritluung be- 
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CSuathiſeher Kvieg withrend der Regiermg der Kai- 

ſeer Decius, Gallus und Aemilianus. 
When Decius was ſtruggling with the 
violence of the tempeſt,” he revived the office 


pf cenſor in the perſon of Valerian, though 

- it Was evident, that in a period like this, the 
cenſorial juriſdiction muſt either ſink into emp- 
ty pageantry e), or be converted into à par- 
tial inſtrument of vexatious oppreſſion. It 


was eaſier to vanquiſh the Goths, than to 
4 b. eradicate the public vices; yet even in 
"251. the firſt of theſe enterpriſes Decius loſt 
his army and his life in a motaſs, whoſe 
paſſage had been imprudently attempted- du- 
ring the battle of an Terebroml. The 
body of the emperor coald never be found. 


The firſt care of Gallus, his ſucceſſor, 


Was to deliver the Illyrian provinces from 


the "intolerable weight of the vi&orious 


Goths. To obtain their ſo much wiſhed . for 
departure, he even promiſed to pay them an- 


nually a large ſum of gold, on condition 


they ſhould never afterwards infeſt the Ro- 


man territories by their incurſions. This ſti- 


palation of an annual payment to a' victorious 


enemy appeared without diſguiſe in the light 


if 


_of an ignominious tribute; the minds of the 


Romans were not yet accuſtomed to accept 
| | rom a tribe of barbarians; 

and the prince, who by a neceſſary conceſſion 

had probably ſaved his country, became the 


ſuch unequal laws 


object of a general contempt and averſion. 


The Romans were irritated to a fill hig- 


| her degree, when they diſcovered that they 


had not even ſecured their repoſe, thou gh at 


> | 
the expe ge of their honour. The .dange- 


Tous ſecret of the wealth and weakneſs of the 
empire had been revealed to the world. 
New ſwarms of barbarians, encouraged by 
the ſucceſs, and not conceiving themſelves 


bound by the obligation, of their brethern, 
ſpread de vaſtation through the Illyrian pro- 


Finces, and terror as far as Rome. The de- 


Fence of the monarchy, which ſeemed aban- 


doned by the puſillanimous emperor, was af- 


ſumed by the governor of Pannonia and 
Mceſia. The victorious Aemilianus (ſuch 
was the name of the governor) was 


"roclaimed emperor on the field of SMS 


battle. The murder of Gallus put an oy” 
end to the civil war, which threatened to 
breack out on this occaſion. _ foods 


Schickſal des Aemilianus auf dem R. Kaiſer- 
thron, und des R. Reichs , unter det Regierung 


+ des Valerianus und Galienus, 
- The letters of Aemilianus to the ſenate, 


_ diſplayed a mixture of moderation and vanity, _ 
If he poſſeſſed the abilities, he wanted the ti- 
me, neceſſary. to fulfill his ſplendid promiſes. 


Leſs than four months intervened. between 


his victory and his fall, He had vanquiſhed 
Gallus; he ſunk under the weight of a com- 


petitor more formidable than Gallus. That 
unfortunate prince had ſent Valerian, already 
diſtinguiſhed by the honourable title of cen- 


. ſor, to bring the legions of-Gaul and Germa- 
ny to his aid. Valerian executed that com- 
miſſion with zeal and fidelity; and as he arri- 
ved too late to ſave his ſovereign, he reſol- 


ved to revenge him. He obtained the 7 
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tivil war, büt with a degree of innocence 
Ingular in that age of revblutions, ſince he 
owed neither gratitude nor allegiance to his 
predeceſſor whom he dethroned, | _ 
Valerian was about ſixty years of age, 
When he was inveſted with ths purple. The 
eonſciouſneſs of his decline engaged him to 
Thare the throne with a younger and more 
active aſſociate. But inſtead of making a ju- 
dicious choice, Which would have confirmed 
his reign and endeared his memory; Valerian, 
conſulting only the dictates of affection of - 
vanity, inimediately inveſted with the ſupre- 
me honours his ſon Gallienus, a youth whoſe 
_ effeminate vices had been hitherto concealed 
by the obſcurity of a private ſtation. The 
joint government of the, father and the ſon 
ſubfiſted about ſeven, and the ſole adminiſtra. 
tlon of Gallienus continued. about "eight 
years ©), But the Whole period was one un- 
eetuste ſeries of confuſion and calamity. 
The moſt dangerous enemies of Rome, du. 
ring the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus we- 


re the Franks, the Alemanni; the Goths and 


Hen 
A s fo the Franks it is 1 N „ that 
abqut the Feat two hundred und forty, a 
new confederacy was formed under that na- 
me, by the old inhabitants of the lower Rhine 

and the 9 The love of liberty wasthe 

ruling paſſion of theſe Germans; the enjoyment 
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of it their beſt treaſure, the word that expreſ- 
ſed that enjoyment, the moſt pleaſing to their 
ear. | | | | 
The wide extended name of Suevi filled 
the interior countries of Germany from the 
banks of the Oder to thoſe of the Danube. 
In the reign of the emperor Caracalla an in- 
numerable ſwarm of them appeared on the 
banks ofthe Mein, and in the neighbourhood of 
the Roman provinces, in queſt either of food, 
of plunder, or of glory. The haſty army of 
volunteers gradually coaleſced into a great 
- and permanent nation, and as it was compoſed 
from ſo many different tribes, aſſumed the na- 
me of Alemanni or Allmen; to denote at on- 
ce their various lineage, and their common 
bravery. The laſt was ſoon felt by the Ro- 
mans in many a hoſtile inroad. It was by 
arms of a very ſingular nature, that Gallienus 
endeavoured at laſt to protect Italy from the 
fury of the Germans. He eſpouſed Pipa the 
daughter of a king of the Marcomanni, a 
Suevic tribe, which was often confounded 
with the Alemanni in their wars and con- 
queſts. To the father, as the price of his al- 
liance, he granted an ample ſettlement in 
Pannonia. eee JUL WIILHS 
RD oro ehug © a: 
Me have . traced the emigration 
of the Goths from Scandinavia, or at leaſt 
from Pruſſia, to the mouth of the Boryſthenes, 
and have followed their victorious arms from 
the Boryſthenes to the Danube, Under the 
reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, the frontier 
of the laſt mentioned river was perpetually 
Neues Engl, Geogr. Lefebl, Q in- 
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infeſted by the inroads of Germans' and Sarma- 
tians; but it was defended by the Romans 
with more than uſual firmneſs and ſucceſs. 
The Goths, however, in their new ſett- 
lement of the Ukraine, ſoon became maſters 
of the northern coaſt of the Euxine; and 
from. thence the great ſtream of their hoſtili- 
ties was diverted. into a very different chan- 
nel. Admitted, by domeſtic faction, into 
the heart of the kingdom of Boſphorus f) 
they obtained the command of a naval force, 
ſufficient to tranſport their armies to the coaſt 
of Aſia. + They beſieged and took Trebizond, 
+ the rich ſpoils of which filled a great fleet of 
ſhips that had been found in the port. On 
their ſecond. naval expedition they followed 
the weſtern coaſt of the Euxine, paſſed before 
the wide mouths of the Boryſthenes, the 
Nieſter and the Danube, and approached the 
narrow outlet 8) through which the Euxine 
pours its waters into. the Mediterranean, and 
divides the continents of Europe and Aſia. 
Tbe town of Chalcedon, moſt plentifully ſto- 
red with arms and money, was abandoned to 
the diſeretion of the conquerors, A perfidious 
fugitive guided their march to Nicomedia, 
directed the reſiſtleſs attack, and partook h) of 
the booty. Nice, Pruſa, Apamaea, Cius 
were involved in the ſame calamity. The 
ruin of Cyzicus was delayed i) by a fortunate 
accident. „ CE 
Ihe third fleet, equipped by the Goths in 

the ports of Boſphorus, conſiſted of five hun- 
on CCC Io dred 
f) in der Halbinſel Krim. | 
9) den engen Durchgang. ” 
b) nahm Tlieil. 1) verzògert. 
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dred fail of \ hips. Impatient of the limits of 


the Euxine, they paſſed the Thracian Boſpo- 


rus and the Helleſpont, after their landing 


on the little iſland of Cyzicus had been atten- 


ded with the ruin of that ancient and noble 
city. At length the Gothic fleet anchored in 


the port of Piraeus, five miles diſtant from 
Athens. The rage of war, both by land and 
by ſea, ſpread from the eaſtern point of Su- 
nium to the weſtern coaſt of Epirus. The 
Goths had already advanced within ſight of 
Italy, when the approach of ſuch imminent 
danger awakened the indolent Gallienus from 
his dream of pleaſure. The emperor appea- 


red in arms; and his preſence ſeems to 


have checked the ardour, and to have divi- 
_ ded the ſtrength of the enemy. 2 


Ty Perſer, 0 Tr. 
The new ſovereigns of Perfia, Artaxer- 
xes and his ſon Sapores, had triumphed (as 
we have already ſeen) over the houſe of Ar- 
faces, Of the many princes of the ancient ras 
ce, Choſtoes. king of Armenia, had alone 
reſerved both his life and his independence, 
| Favincible in arms, during a thirty years war, 
he was at length aſſaſſinated by the emiſſaries 
of Sapor king of Perfia, and Armenia conti- 
nued above twenty-ſeven years a reluctant 
province of the great monarchy of Perſia. 
Elated with this eaſy conqueſt, Sapor obli- 
ged the ſtrong garriſons of Carrhae and Niſi- 
bis K) to ſurrender, and ſpread devaſtation and 


terror on either ſide of the Euphrates. - Vale» | 


2 2 2 | F lan 
k) Stadte in dem eliemaligen Konigreiche Ofroene itt 
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rlan who minihed:; in in to the defence of 
that important frontier, was vanquiſ hed and 
taken priſoner by the king of Perſia. 


In fuch a moment of triumph, die SPY 
and policy of Sapor prompted him to fill the 
vacant throne with a ſucceſſor entirely depen- 
dent on his pleaſure. Cyriades, an obſcure 


_ fugitive of | Antioch, ſtained with every 


vice, was choſen to dishonour the Roman 
purple, and the will of the Perſian victor 
could not fail of being ratified by the acclaina- 
tions, however reluctant, of the captive ar- 
my. The imperial ſlave was eager to ſecure 
the favour of his maſter, by an act of treaſon 
to his native country. He conducted Sapor 
over the Euphrates, and by the way of Chal- 
cis to the metropolis of the Eaſt ). The ruin of 
Tarſus m) and of many other cities, furniſhes 
a melancholy proof that the conqueſt-of Syria 
and Cilicia ſcarcely interrupted the progreſs 
of the Perſian arms. Caeſaria, the capital of 
_ Cappadocia, was betrayed by the perfidity of a 
phylicign, and the citizens were treated with 
wanton and unrelenting cruelty. Sapor de- 
ſpaired of making any permanent eſtabliſh- 
ment in the empire, and ſought only to leave 
behind him a waſted deſart, whilſt he trans- 
ported into Perſia the people and the treaſures 
of the provinces. It was on this occaſion 
that Odenathus laid the foundations of his fu- 
ture fame and fortunes. The majeſty of Ro- 
me, oppreſſed by a Perſian, was Protectsd 

by a es or Arab of Palmyra, 316: 
2 


F Antioclien, h is ee 
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Valerian's Schickſal in der Perſiſcien Gefangen- 
 ,  ſchaft. Charafter des Gallients. | 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate Va- 
lerian might experience in Perſia, it is at leaſt 
certain, that the only emperor of Rome who 
had ever fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
languiſhed away his life in hopeleſs captivity. - 
Gallienus, who had long ſupported with im- t 
patience the cenſorial ſeverity of his father 
and colleague, received the intelligence of 
his misfortunes with ſecret pleaſure and avo- 
Wed indifference. It is difficult to paint the 
light, the various, the inconſtant character 
of Gallienus, which he diſplayed, without 
conſtraint, as ſoon as he became ſole poſſeſſor 
of the empire. In every art that he attemp- 
ted, his lively genius enabled him to.ſucceeds : 
and as his genius was deſtitute of judgment, ö 
he attempted every art, except the important 
ones of war and government. He was a ma- 
ſter of ſeveral curious but uſeleſs ſciences, a 
ready orator, and elegant poet, a ſkilful 
gardener, an excellent cook, and a moſt con- 
temptible prince, When the great emergen- 
cies of the ſtate required his preſence and at- 
tention, he was engaged in converſation with 
the philoſopher Plotinus, waſting his time in 
trifling or licentious pleaſures, preparing his 
Initiation to the Grecian myſteries, or ſolici- 
ting a place in the Areopagus of Athens. 
Dreiſſig Tyrannen. Ungliicksfatle mancherlei Art 
unter den Regierungen des Valerianus und Gal- 
At a time when the reins of government 
were held with ſo looſe a hand e ſur- 
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priſing, that a crowd of uſurpers ſhould ſtart 
up. in every province of the empire againſt 


the ſon of Valerian. It was probably ſome 


* 


1 


N 0 


ne, 


ingenious fancy of comparing the thirty ty- 


rants of Rome with the thirty tyrants of 
Athens that induced the writers of the Augu- 
ſtan hiſtory to ſele& that celebrated number, 
which has been gradually received into a po- 
pular appellation. The reign of Gallienus, 
diſtracted as it was, produced only nineteen 
pretenders to the throne. To illuſtrate the 
obſcure monuments of the life and death f 
each individual, would prove a labarious taſk, 


alike barren u) of inſtruction and of amuſe- - 


ment. One of them, Odenathus, deſerved 
an hqnourable diſtinction, by the reſpectful con- 


duct, which he always maintained towards the | 


fon of Valerian. With the general applauſe of 


-the Romans, and the conſent of Gallienus, 


the ſenate conferred the title of Auguſtus on 
the brave Palmyrian; and ſeemed to intruſt 
him with the government of the Eaſt, which 
he already poſſeſſed in ſo independent a man- 
ner, that, like a private ſucceſſion, he bequea- 
thed it to his illuſtrious widow Zenobia. 
The election of theſe precarious empe- 
rors, their power and their death, were 
equally deſtructive to their ſubjects and adhe- 
rents. The price of their fatal elevation was 


Inſtantly diſcharged to the troops, by an im- 
menſe donative, drawn from the bowels o) 
of the exhauſted people. However virtuous 


was their character, however pure their in- 
tentions, they found themſelves reduced to 
MESS" tar: | ED 
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the hard neceſſity of ſupporting their uſurpa- 
tion by frequent acts of rapine and cruelty; 
and whilſt the public forces of the ſtate were 
diſſipated in private quarrels, the defenceleſs 
beds e. lay expoſed to every in vader. The 
Draveſt uſurpers were compelled, by the per- 
plexity of their ſituation, to conclude igno- 
minious treaties with the common enemy, to 
| 1 oppreſſive tributes the neutra- 
lity or ſervices of the barbarians, and to in- 
troduce hoſtile and independent nations into 
the heart of the Roman monarchy. | 
 _ To the general events of the reigns of 
Valerian and Gallienus muſt be added ſtill | 
the diſorders of Sicily, the tumults of Ale- 
xandria; and the rebellion of the Iſaurians. 
This gloomy period of hiſtory has been, mo- 
reover, decorated with inundations, earth 
quakes, uncommon meteors p), preternatural 
darkneſs, and a crowd of prodigies fictitious 
or exaggerated. But a long and general fa- 
mine, followed by a furious plague, was a 
calamity of a more ſerious kind. During ſo- 
me time five thouſand perſons died daily in 
Rome; and many towns, that had. eſcaped. 
the hands of the barbarians, were entirely 
depopulated. 5 710 4 1 
p) Lufterſclieinungen. 
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U. the deplorable reigns of Valerian and 
S* Gallienus, the empire was oppreſſed and 
almoſt deſtroyed by the ſoldiers, the tyrants 
and the barbarians. It was ſaved by a ſeries, 
of great princes, who derived their obſcure 
origin from the martial provinces of Illyricum. 
Within a period of about thirty years, Clau- 
dius, Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his 

- colleages, triumphed over the foreign and 
domeſtic enemies of the ſtate, re- eſtabliſhed, 
with the military diſcipline, the ſtrength of 
the frontiers, and deſerved the glorious title 
of Reſtorers of the Roman world. 


| I Regierungsgeſchichite und Tod 
| 3s des Kaiſers Claudius. 
The removal of an effeminate tyrant ma- 
de way for a ſucceſſion of heroes. A conſi- 
derable army ſtationed on the Upper Danube 
inyeſted with the Imperial purple their leader 
Aureolus; who diſdaining a confined and 
barren reign over the mountains of Rhitia, 
ped the Alps, occupied Milan, threatened 
ome, and after receiving a total defeat, re- - 
tired into Milan. The ſiege of that great city 
was immediately formed; but Aureolus ſuc- 
ceeded in bis attempt to ſeduce the loyalty of 
his beſiegers. Gallienus received a mortal 
dart from an uncertain hand. Before he ex- 
pPired, he requeſted that the Imperial orna- 
| is f , | 3 „ | ments T 


LS, 
ments ſhould be delivered to Claudius, who 
A. D. 


was cheerfully obeyed by the conſpi- . 
rators, who, had already agreed. to place Clau- 
dis on, the throne. 

The ſiege of Milan was Kill continued, 
3 Aureolus ſoon diſcovered, that the Toe. 
ceſs of his artifices had only raiſed up a more 
determined adverſary, He was obliged to 


neighbourhood of Pavia. The order 


yield the city and himſelf to the diſcretion.of 


the conqueror. The judgment of the army 
pronounced: him worthy of death, and Clau- 
dius , after a feeble reſiſtance, conſented to 
the execution of the ſentence. 


The various nations of Germany A. ; 


WY Sarmatia, who fought: under the 269. 
Gothic, ſtandard, had already collected an ar- 
mament more formidable than any which had 
yet iſſued from the Euxine. But whatever 
might be their real ſtrength, the vigour and 


ſucceſs of the expedition were not adequate 


to the greatneſs of the preparations. By the 
moſt ſignal victories Claudius delivered the 
empire,from this hoſt of barbarians, and was 
diſtinguiſhed by poſterity under the glorious. 
OG of the Gothic Claudius. 
After a ſhort but glorious reign of two 
years „ | Claudius, who had undertaken the 
arduous taſk of reſtoring the empire to 
its ancient ſplendour, expired at Sirmi- + D. 
um, amidſt the tears and acclamations 27. 
of his ſubjects. In his laſt illneſs, he recom- 
mended Aurelian, one of his generals, as the 
moſt deſerying, of the throne, and the beſt 
qualified to execute _ great deſign which 
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he himſelf had been permitted only to un- 
„ 1778 00690 R Bots» 1: £ 
Aurelian's Herkunft und glorreiche Regierung. 
The father of Aurelian was a peaſant of 
the territory of Sirmium. His warlike ſon 
enliſted in the troops as a common ſoldier, 
and at length, during the Gothic war, roſe to 
the important office of a commander in chief 
of the cavalry. In every ſtation he had di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by matchleſs valour, rigid 
diſcipline and ſucceſsful conduct. His reign 
taſted only four years and about nine months; 
but every inſtant of that ſhort period, was 
filled by ſome memorable atchievement 9). 
He put an end to the Gothic war, by re- 
{ſigning to them the province of Dacia; cha- 
ſtiſed- the Allemanni who invaded Italy, reco- 
vered Gaul, Spain and Britain out of the 
hands of Tetricus, and deſtroyed the proud 
monarchy which Zenobia had ere&ted in the 
Eaft, on the ruins of the afflicted empire. Tt 
was the rigid attention of Aurelian even to 
the minuteſt articles of diſcipline, which be- 
owed ſuch uninterrupted ſuceeſs on his 
Arms. . ee eee 
The firmneſs of Zenobia, after the loſs 
of two battles, was ſupported by the hope 
that in a very ſhort time famine would com- 
pel the Roman army to repaſs the ſandy defart 
etween Emeſa and Palmyra; and by the rea- 
ſonable expectation that the kings of the Eaſt, 
and particularly the Perſian monarch would 
arm in the defence of their moſt natural ally. 
But fortune and the perſeverance of Aurelian 


J) That. 
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overcame every obſtacle. The death of Sa- 
por, which happened about this time, diſtra- 
Red the councils of Perſia, and the inconſi- 
derable ſuccours that attempted to relieve Pal- 
myra, were eaſily intercepted either by the 
arms or the liberality of the emperor. Zeno- 
bia was made captive, her capital ſoon after- 
wards ſurrendered, and Aurelian reſtored to 
the obedience of Rome thoſe provinces v) that 
had renounced their allegiance ſince the capti- 
vity of Valerian. Palmyra the ſeat of com- 
merce,. of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually 
ſunk into an obſcure town, a trifling fortreſs, 
and at length a miſerable village. 5 
Since the foundation of Rome, no gene- 


ral had more nobly deſerved a triumph than. 


Aurelian; nor was a triumph ever celebrated 
, with ſuperior pride and magnificence. To- 


wards his unfortunate rivals (Zenobia and Te- 


tricus) Aurelian behaved with a generous cle- 


mency,, which was ſeldom exerciſed by the 


ancient conquerors. NN Fig 4 
I he unprovoked rebellion with which 
the Romans rewarded his ſervices, exaſpera- 


ted the haughty ſpirit of Aurelian , who, igno- 


rant or impatient of the reſtraints of civil in- 


ſtitutions, diſdained to hold his power by any 


other title than that of the ſword, and go- 
verned by right of conqueſt an empire which 
he had faved and ſubdued. He died 5) re- 
gretted by the army, deteſted by the ſenate, 
but univerſally acknowledged as a warlike and, 
fortunate prince, the uſeful though ſevere re- 
former of a degenerate ſtate. 


1) Klein Aſien, Srien und Aegypten. 
s) by the hand of aſſaſſins. A. D. 274. 
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- Beſondere Umſtande ben der Wahl des Tacitus. 
Such was the unhappy condition of the 
Roman emperors, that, whatever might be 
their conduct, their fate was commonly the 
fame. The death of Aurelian, however, is 
remarkable by its extraordinary conſequences. 
The legions admired, lamented, and reven- 
ged, their victorious chief, and then, during 
a peaceful interregnum of eight months, as 
if fatiated with the exerciſe of power, they 
requeſted, nay conjured the ſenate, to inveſt 
one of its own body with the Imperial pur- 
ple. The reciprocal offer was preſſed and re- 
jected at leaſt three times, and the Roman 
world remained, during all that time, with- 
out a ſovereign, without an uſurper, and 
without a ſedition. At length the conſul ha- 
ving reported to the ſenate the doubtful and 
dangerous ſituation of the empire, Tacitus 
Was unanimouſly ſaluted emperor, and his 
reluctance was encountered by the erm? 5 
nate obſtinacy of the ſenate. | 


- Einfall der Alanen. Tod. des Raiſers Tacitus 

And ſeines Bruders Florianus. _ | 
The Alani, a Scythian people, who pit- 

+ clied: ) their tents in the neighbourhood of 
the lake Maeotis, invaded Aſia under the 
reign of Tacitus, who, by his conduct, ſoon 
convinced the barbarians of the faith, as well 
as of the power, of the empire. But the 
5 glory and life of Tacitus were of ſhort dura- 
tion, and his laſt hour was haſtened by an- 
guiſh and diſappointment. It may be doubt- 
ful Whether the ſoldiers imbrued 15 their 

hands 
9 aufe lagen, u) Pos ; viene. 7 
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hands in the blood of this innocent prince. 


It is certain, that their inſolence was the cauſe 
of bis death. He expired at Tyana in , - 
Cappadocia, after a reign of only, ſix 2 
months and about twelve dags. Fg: 97%; 
The eyes of Tacitus were ſcarcely cloſed, 
before his brother Florianus ſhewed himſelf 
pes to reign by the haſty. uſurpation of 
the purple without expecting the approbation 
of the ſenate. But the fortune and activity 


of Probus, his antagoniſt, triumphed over 


every obſtacle, and the ſoldiers of Florianus, 
when they had permitted him to enjoy the 


Imperial title about three months, delivered 


the empire from civil war by the eaſy ſacrifice 
of a prince whom they deſpiſed, | 


Des Kaifers Probus thatenvolle Regierung. 


The peaſants of Illyricum, who had al- 


ready given Claudius and Aurelian to the ſin- 
king empire, had an equal right to glory in 
the elevation of Probus, who was about 
fourty four years of age when he aſcended 
the Imperial throne. His acknowledged me- 
rit, and the ſucceſs of his arms againſt Floria- 
nus, left him without an enemy or a compe- 
titor. . 25 . 
Ip he reign of Probus correſponded with 
its fair beginning. The ſenate was permitted 

to dire& the civil adminiſtration of the em- 
pire. Their faithful general aſſerted the ho- 
nour of the Roman arms, and often laid at 
their feet crowns of gold and barbaric tro- 
: r the fruits of his numerous victories. 
Yet, whilſt he gratified their vanity , he muſt 
ſecretly have deſpiſed their indolence and 
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weackneſs;, Though it was every moment in 
their power to repeal the diſgraceful edi& of 
Gallienus *), the proud ſucceſſors of the Sci- 
Rios patiently acquieſced in their excluſion 
from all military employ ments. They ſoon 
experienced, that thoſe who refuſe the ſword, 
muſt renounce the ſceptre.*” © 

| Moſt of the exploits which diſtinguiſhed 
the reign of Probus, were atchieved by the 
perſonal valour and conduct of the emperors ; 
the remaining actions he intruſted to the care 
of his lieutenants, the judicious choice of 
whom forms no inconſiderable part of his glo- 
ry. Carus, Diocletian, Maximian, Conſtan- 
tius, Galerius, and a crowd of other chiefs, 
who afterwards- aſcended or ſupported the 
throne, were trained to arms in the ſevere 
ſchool of Aurelian and Probus. 2 
But the moſt important ſervice which 
Probus rendered to the republic, was the de- 
liverance of Gaul, and the recovery of ſeven- 
ty flouriſhing cities oppreſſed by the barba- 
tians of Germany, who, ſince the death of 
Aurelian, had ravaged that great province 
with impunity. Since the expedition. of Ma- 
ximin, the Roman generals had confined their 
ambition to a defenſive war againſt the na- 
tions of Germany, who perpetually preſſed 
on the frontiers of the empire. The more 
daring Probus purſued his Gallic victories, 
paſſed the Rhine, and diſplayed his invincible 
eagles on the banks of the Elbe and the 
Necker. His defign, however, of reducing the 
warlike natives of Germany to the' og 
3. + | R 
) ein Edict, durch welches die Senatoren von allen mili- 
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of ſubjects, was rather of ſpecious'than ſolid 


utility. He therefore judged. it more expe» 
dient to defer. the execution. of it, and con- 


tented himſelf with the humble expedient. of 


_ raiſing a bulwark againſt the; inroads of the 
barbarians, He conſtructed a ſtone- wall of a 
conſiderable height, and ſtrengthened it by 
towers at convenient diſtances. From the 
neighbourhood of Newſtadt and Ratisbon on 
the Danube, it ſtretched. acroſs hills, vallies, 
rivers, and moraſſes, as far as Wimpfen on 
the Necker, and-at length terminated on the 
banks of the Rhine, after a winding courſe 
of near two hundred miles. This important 
barrier, uniting the two mighty ſtreams that 
protected the provinces of Europe, ſeemed 
to fillup the vacant ſpace through which the 
_ barbarians, and particularly the Alemanni, 
could penetrate with. the greateſt facility into 
the heart of the empire. But the experience 
of the world from China to Britain, has expo- 
ſed the vain attempt of fortifying any, exten- 
five tract of country. The wall which Pro- 
bus erected, was overthrown by the Ale- 
manni a few years after his death. Its ſcatte- 
Ted ruins, univerſally aſcribed to the power 
.of the Daemon, now ſerve only to excite 
the wonder of the Swabian peaſant, ® 
Einfuhrung und hiinsliche Niederlaſsung vieler 
Barbaren im Innern des Romiſchen Reichs. 
Among the uſeful conditions of peace im- 


5 poſed: by Probus on the vanquiſhed nations 


of Germany was the obligation of —_— ing 
the Roman army with fixteen thouſand re- 
oruits, the braveſt and moſt robuſt of their 
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Fouth, whoſe aid was now become neceſſary. 


The wiſdom of Probus embraced a great and 
beneflcial plan of repleneſhing the exhauſted 
Frontiers, by new colonies of captive or fu- 
gitive barbarians, on whom he beſtowed 

ands, cattle, inſtruments of huſbandry, and 
every encouragement that might engage them 
to educate a race of ſoldiers for the ſervice of 
the republic. But the expectations of Pro- 


bus were too often diſappointed. The impa- 
tience and idleneſs of the barbarians could ill 


brook the ſlow labours of agriculture. Their 
unconquerable love of freedom, rifing againſt 


deſpotiſm, provoked them into haſty rebel» 


lions, alike fatal to themſelves and to the pro- 
vinces; nor could theſe artificial ſupplies, 
however repeated by ſucceeding- emperors, 


reſtore the important limit of Gaul and IIlyri- 


cum to its ancient and native vigour. 


* Triumph des Kaiſers Probus. Deſſen Tod, 


The arms of Probus at laſt ſuppreſſed all 
the foreign and domeſtic enemies of the ſta- 
te. The thriumph due to his valour, 
Was conducted with a magnificence ſui- 
table to his fortune, and the people 
who had fo lately admired the trophies of 


. 


Aurellan, gazed with equal pleaſure on thoſe 


of his heroic ſucceſſor. 


I be military diſcipline, which reigned in 
the camps of Probus, was leſs cruel than that 
of Aurelian, but it was equally rigid and ex- 
act. Probus himſelf, however, did not 
ſufficiently conſult the patience and diſpoſition 
of his fierce legionaries. An unguarded ex- 


\ preſſion 


) 


. 


preſſion proved fatal to him. But the A. D. 
rage of the troops ſubſided as ſoon as it 282. 

had been gratified. They then lamented their 
fatal raſhneſs, forgot the ſeverity of the em- 
peror whom they had maſſacred, and haſtened 


to perpetuate, by an honourable monument, 


the * of his virtues and victories. 


Ke nm 4 Kaiſers Carus. 
When the legions had indulged their grief 


and repentance for the death of Probus, their 


unanimous conſent declared Carus, his- Prae- 


torian praefect, the moſt deſerving of the 
Imperial throne. The authority of the ſenate” 
expired with Probus; nor was the repentance 
of the ſoldiers diſplay ed by the ſame dutiful 
regard for the civils power, which they had 


teſtified after the unfortunate death of Aure- 
lian. The election of Carus was decided 


without expecting the approbation of the ſe- 
nate, and the new emperor contented him- 
ſelf with announcing, in a cold and ſtately 


epiſtle, that he had aſcended the vacant 
throne. 


With the conſent of the legions G 
now was preparing to execute the long ſu- 
ſpended deſign of the Perſian war. Before his 
departure for this diſtant expedition, he con- 
ferred on his two ſons, Carinus and Nume- 
rian, the title of Caeſar. 


The Succeſſor of 1 Va- 4A. D. 
ranes, was alarmed at the approach of 825 
the Romans, and endeavoured to retard their 
progreſs by a negociation of peace. Carus, 

Neues Engl. Geogr. Leſeb. R Ho- 
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however, made himſelf maſter of the great 
cities of Seleucia and Ctefiphon, and carried 
his victorious arms beyond the Tigris. Rome 
and the. Eaſt received with tranſport the news 
of ſuch important advantages. Flattery and 
hope painted, in the moſt lively colours, the 
fall of Perſia, the conqueſt of Arabia, the 
ſubmiſſion of Egypt, and a laſting deliverance 
from the inroads of the Scythian nations. But 
the reign of Carus was deſtined to expoſe 
the vanity. of predictions. They were ſcar- 
_cely uttered before they were contradicted by 
his death in the year 283 Y). | | 


| Carinus und Numerianus. 


The vacancy of the throne. was not pro- 
ductive of any diſturbance. The ambition of 
the aſpiring generals was checked by their 
mutual fears, and young Numerian, with his 
abſent brother Carinus, were unanimouſly 
acknowledged as Roman emperors. The ſu- 
_ perſtitious troops, terrified with the fate of 
Carus and with their own danger, called 
aloud on young Numerian to obey the will 
of the gods, and to lead them away from this 
inauſpicious ſcene of war. The feeble empe- 
ror was unable to ſubdue their obſtinate pre- 
judice, and the Perſians wondered at the un- 
expected retreat of a victorious enemy. 

I The intelligence of the myſterious fate 
of the late emperor was ſoon carried from 
the frontiers of Perſia to Rome; and the ſe- 
nate, as. well as the provinces, congratulated - 
the acceſſion of the ſons of Carus. Carinus, 
e | „ 


| 
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the elder of the brothers, was more than 
commonly deficient in virtue and prudence, 
and as ſoon as his father's death had releaſed 
him from the controul of fear or decency, he 
diſplayed to the Romans the extravagancies of 
Elagabalus, aggravated by the cruelty of Do- 
mitian. The only merit of the adminiſtration 
of Carinus that hiſtory could record or poetry 
celebrate, was the uncommon ſplendour with 
Which, in his own and his brother's name, he 
exhibited the Roman games 2) of the theatre, 
the circus and the amphitheatre. 


In the midſt of this glittering pageantry, 
the emperor Carinus, ſecure of his fortune, 
enjoyed the acclamations of the people, the 
flattery of his courtiers, and the ſongs of the 
poets, who, for want of a more eſſential 
merit, were reduced to celebrate the divine 

- graces of. his perſon. In the ſame hour, but 
at the diſtance of nine hundred miles from 
Rome, his brother expired; and a ſudden re- 
volution transferred into the hands of a ſtran- 
ger the ſceptre of the houſe of Carus. 


This ſtranger was Diocletan. Before we 
enter upon the memorable reign of that prin- 
ce, /it will be proper to puniſh and diſmiſs the 

_ unworthy brother of Numerian. Carinus pol- 
ſeſſed arms and treaſures ſufficient to ſupport 
his legal title to the empire. The winter was 
employed in ſecret intrigues, and. open pre- 
parations for a civil war. In the 25 
ſpring, the forces of the Eaſt and of the 
W eſt encountered each other; but the un 
advantage which Carinus had obtained by the 
| ms | valour 


2) Spi ele. 


f 


valour of his ſoldiers, he quickly loſt by the 
infidelity of his officers. A tribune, whoſe 
wife he had ſeduced, feized the opportunity 
of revenge, and by a ſingle blow extin- 
guiſhed the civil diſcord in the blood of the 
adulterer. 1 


/ 


my 


Merkwürdige Regierungsgeſchichte 
| . des Sn 
DIOCLETIAN'S 

__ 
feiner drei Gehülfen. 
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A the reign of Diocletian was more illu- 
ſtrious than that of any of bis predeceſ- 
ſors, ſo Was his birth more abje& and ob- 
ſcure. The ſtrong claims of merit and of vio- 
lence had frequently ſuperſeded ) the ideal 
prerogatives of nobility ; but a diſtinct line of 
ſeparation was hitherto preſerved between 
the free and the ſervile part of mankind. The 
parents of Diocletian had been flaves in the 
houſe of a Roman ſenator; nor was he him- 
ſelf diſtinguiſhed by any other name, than 
that which he derived from a ſmall town in 
Dalmatia, from whence his mother deduced 
her origin. He was ſucceſſively promoted to 
the government of Moeſia, the honours of the 
conſulſhip, and the important command of 
the guards of the palace. He diſtinguiſhed 


| | his 
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his abilities in the Perſian war; and, after the 


death of Numerian, the ſlave, by the con- 
feſſion and judgment of his rivals, was decla- 
red the moſt worthy of the Imperial throne. 


Like Auguſtus, Diocletian may be con- 


ſidered as the founder of a new empire. Like 
the adopted ſon of Caeſar, he was diſtin- 


guiſhed as a ſtateſman rather than a warriour; 


nor did either of thoſe princes employ force, | 


whenever their purpoſe. could be effected by 


policy. 


The victory of Diocletian was remar- 
kable for its fingular mildneſs, which diſplayed 
to the Roman world the faireſt proſpect of 


the new reign, and the emperor affected to 


confirm this favourable prepoſſeſſion d), by 5 


declaring, that, among all the virtues of his 


predeceſſors, he was the moſt ambitious of 


imitating the humane enn of 5 
Antoninus. ; 


The firſt conſiderable action of his reign 
ſeemed to evince ©) his ſincerity as well as his 
moderation. After the example of Marcus, 
he gave himſelf a colleague in the perſon of 
Maximian d), on whom he beſtowed at firſt 
the title of Caeſar, and afterwards that of 


Auguſtus. Notwithſtanding the difference of 


their characters, the two emperors maintai- 
ned, on the throne, that friendſhip. which 
they had contracted in a private ſtation. The. 
hanghty turbulent ſpirit of Maximian, ſo fatal 
SEE WANs to himſelf and to the public peace, 
i 30 = © "wm 

b) Porurtheil. 1 c) erh{irren. 3 


d) Der von Geburt ein Bauer, und, fo wie ; Aurelian, 
aus dem Lande Sirmium war, 
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was accuſtomed to reſpect the genius of Dio- 


- * cletian, and confeſſed the aſcendant of reaſon 


over brutal violence. © 94 
| But even the omnipotence of Jovius and 
Herculius e) was inſufficient to ſuſtain the 


weight of the public adminiſtration. The 


prudence of Diocletian diſcovered, that the 


empire, affailed on every fide by the barba- 


rians, required on every fide the preſence of 


a a great army, and of an emperor. With this 
view he reſolved once more to divide his un- 
wWieldy f) power, and with the inferior title 


of Caeſars to confer on two generals of ap- 
proved merit an equal ſhare of the ſovereign 


authority. Galerius and Conſtantius Chlorus 


were the two perſons inveſted with the ſe- 


. cond honours of the Imperial purples. To | 


ſtrengthen the bonds of political, by thoſe of 
domeſtic union, each of the emperors aſſumed 
the character of a father to one of the 
oo oo Oo RO Ce ET OE: 

Theſe four princes diſtributed among 


themſelves the wide extent of the Roman 
Empire. The defence of Gaul, Spain and 
Britain, was intruſted to Conſtantius; Gale- 
rius was ſtationed on the IIlyrian provinces; 


Italy and Africa were conſidered as the de- 
partment of Maximian; and for his peculiar 
portion Diocletian 'reſerved Thrace, Egypt 


and the rich countries of Aſia. 


Ihis important meaſure 8) was not car- 
ried into execution till about ſix years after 


e) Die heiden Kaiſer hatten ſich (entweder aus Stolz oder 


aus Aberglauben) obige Namen beigelegt. 
f) unbel#1/lich , ſelnverfiilig, 
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the aſſociation of Maximian, and that 4. D. 
interval of time had not been deſtitute 292. 
of memorable incidents. Maximian had no 
ſooner recovered Gaul from the hands of the 
peaſants, who had riſen in a general inſur- 
rection, than he loſt Britain by the uſurpation 
of Carauſius, who poſſeſſed it during the 
ſpace of ſeven years, till the adoption of the 
two Caeſars had reſtored new vigour to the 

' Roman arms. | 
Britain had none but domeſtic enemies 
to dread, and as long as the governors pre- 
ſerved their fidelity, and the troops their di- 
ſcipline, the incurſions of the naked ſavages 
of Scotland or Ireland could never materially 
affect the ſafety of the province. The peace 
of the continent, and the defence of the prin- 
cipal rivers which bounded the empire, were 
objects of far greater difficulty and impor- 
tance. The policy of Diocletian, which in- 
ſpired the councils of his aſſociates, provided 
for the public tranquillity, by encouraging a 
ſpirit of diſſention among the barbarians, and 
by ſtrengthening the fortifications of the RO- 
man limit. After the adoption of the two 
Caeſurs, the empergrs themſelves retiring to 
a leſs laborious ſcene af action, devolved on 
their adopted ſons the defence of the Danube 
and of the Rhine. The vigilant Galerius was 
never reduced to the neceſſity of vanquiſhing 
an army of barbarians on the Roman territory. 
The brave and active Conſtantius delivered 
Gaul from a very furious inroad of the Ale- 

inn. 

The conduct which the emperor Probus 
had 9 in the diſpoſal of _ vanquiſhed, 
| N 4 Was 


-: ma 

was imitated. by Diocletian and his aſſociates. 
, The captive barbarians, exchanging death for 

ſlavery, were diſtributed among the provin- 
cials, and aſſigned to thoſe diſtricts which had 
been depopulated by the calamities of war. 
The provincials . congratulated their maſters 
on the powerful acceſſion of ſubjects and ſol- 
diers, but they forgot to obſerve, that mul- 
titudes of ſecret enemies, inſolent from fa- 
vour, or deſperate from oppreſſion, were in- 
troduced into the heart of the empire. 


While the Caeſars exerciſed their valour 
On the banks of the Rhine and Danube, the 
— — of the emperors was required on the 
outhern confines of the Roman world. The 
reduction of Africa and Egypt was immedia- 
tely followed by the Perſian war. It was re- 
ſerved for the reign of Diocletian, to van- 
gquiſh that powerful nation, and to extort a 
cConfeſſion from the ſucceſſors of Artaxerxes, 
pf the ſuperior majeſty of the Roman empire. 

The prudence of Diocletian, who adhered to 


the moderate policy of Auguſtus and the An- 


. tonines, embraced the favourable opportu- 

nity of terminating a ſucceſsful war. by an ho- 
4. D. Pourable and ſucceſsful peace. After 

* "a this the Eaſt enjoyed a profound tran- 
__***_  quillity during forty years, and the 
treaty between the rival monarchies was 
ſtrictly obſerved till the death of Tiridates h); 
when a new generation, animated with diffe- 

rent views and different pafſſions ſucceeded to 
the government of the world, and the grand- 
, | 4 | TD: 
h) Der w#hrend dieſes Krieges von den Römern in ſein 


 vaterliches Konigreick Armenien wieder eingeſetzt 
worden war. | | 
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fon of Narſes undertook a long and memo- 


rable war againſt the princes of the houſe of 


Conſtantine. 


Letzter Romiſcher Triumph. Neues Staatsſyſlem 
dies Diocletians und ſeiner Nachfolger. 


The arduous work of reſcuing i) the 


diſtreſſed empire from tyrants and barbarians - 


had now been completely atchieved by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of Illyrian peaſants. As ſoon as Dio- 
_ cletian entered into the twentieth year of his 

reign, he celebrated that memorable aera, as 


Well as the ſucceſs of his arms, by the pom | 


of a Roman triumph, which was the 4 5 
laſt that Rome ever beheld. Soon af. „ 
ter this period the emperors ceaſed to 39355 
vanquiſh, and Rome ceaſed to be the capital 

of the empire. 
Diocletian and Maximian were the firſt 
Roman princes who fixed, in time of peace, 
their ordinary reſidence in the provinces. 


Their life was a life of action, and a conſide- 


rable portion of it was ſpent in camps, or in 
their long and frequent marches; but when- 
ever the public buſineſs allowed them any re- 
laxation, they ſeem to have retired' with plea- 
ſure to their favourite reſidences of Nicome- 
dia and Milan. T ill Diocletian, in the twen- 
tieth year of his reign, celebrated his Roman 
triumph, it is extremely doubtful whether he 
ever viſited the ancient capital of the empire. 
Even on that memorable occaſion his ſtay did 
not exceed two months. The diſlike ) ex- 
preſſed by him towards Rome and Roman 


R 5 free. 
i) to teſcue, erliſen. k) A. ſ fallen. 
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freedom, was not the effect of momentary 1) 
caprice, but the reſult of the moſt artful po- 
licy. That crafty m) prince had framed n) a 
new ſyſtem of Imperial government, which 
Was afterwards completed by the family of 
Conſtantine; and as the image of the old con- 
ſtitution was religiouſly preſerved in the ſe- 
nate he reſolved to deprive that order of its 
ſmall' remains of power and conſideration. 
The moſt fatal though ſecret wound, which 
the ſenate received from his hands and fro 

thoſe of Maximian, was inflicted by the in- 
evitable operation of their abſence. | _ 
When the Roman princes had loſt fight 
of the ſenate and of their ancient capital, they 
eaſily forgot the origin and nature of their 
legal power. The civil offices of conſul, of 
proconſul, of cenſor, and of tribune, by the 
union of which it had been formed, betrayed 
to the people its republican extraction. 
Thoſe modeſt titles were laid aſide; and if 
they ſtill diſtinguiſhed their high ſtation by 
the appellation of Emperor, or IMPERA- 
TOR, that word was underſtood in a new 
and more dignified ſenſe, and no longer deno- 
ted the general of the Roman armies, but the 
fovereion of the Roman world. 55 


2 


- From the time of Auguſtus to that of 
Diocletian the Roman princes converſing in a 
familiar manner among their fellow - citizens, 
Were faluted only with the ſame reſpect that 

was uſually paid to ſenators and magittrates. 
Their principal diſtinction was the Imperial 

or military robe of purple; whilft the ſenato- 
I) angenblicklich. my) verſchlagen. 
n) gebildet, erdacht. | 
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rial ark} o) was a by a broad, and t 
the equeſtrian by a narrow, band or tripe of 
' the ſame honourable colour. The pride, or 
rather the policy of Diocletian, engaged that 
artful prince to introduce the ately maguifi- 
cence of the court of Perſia. Like the mo- 
deſty affected by Auguſtus, the ſtate maintai- 
ned by Diocletian was a theatrical repreſenta- 
tion; but it muſt be confeſſed, that of the 
two comedies, the former was of a much 
more liberal and manly character than the lat- 
ter. It was the aim of the one to diſguiſe, 
and the object of. the other to diſplay, the 
unbounded power which the emperor poſſeſ- 
ſed over the Roman world. 
*> Oftentation was the firſt principle of the 
ne ſyſtem inſtituted by Diocletian. The ſe- 
cond was diviſion. He divided the empire, 
the provinces and every branch of the civil 
as well as military adminiſtration. He multi- 
plied the wheels P) of the machine of govern- 
ment, and rendered its operations leſs rapid 
but more ſecure. The empire was divided 
into four parts. The Eaſt and Italy were the 
moſt honourable; the Danube and the Rhine 
the moſt laborious ſtations. The former clai- 
med the preſence of the Auguſti; the latter were 
intruſted to the adminiſtration of the Caeſars. 
Thus a principle of diviſion was introduced, 
which, in the courſe of a few years, occaſio- 
ned the perpetual ſeparation of the eaſtern 
and weſtern empires. 

The ſyſtem of Diocletian was accompa- 
nied with a more expenſive eſtabliſhment, 
and conſequently an increaſe of taxes, and the 

„ Op- 
0) Gewand, Ornat. p) Rider. 
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oppreſſion of the people. From this period 


to the extinction of the empire, it would be 
ealy to deduce an uninterrupted ſeries of cla- 
mours and complaints. According to his reli- 
gion and ſituation each writer chuſes either 
Diocletian, or Conſtantine, or Valens, or 
Theodoſius, for the object of his invectives; 
but they unanimouſly agree in repreſenting 
the burden of the public impoſitions, as the 
intolerable and increaſing grievance of their 
own time. Bs x 


Diocletian's und Maximian's Abdankung. 

It was in the twenty-firſt year of his 
reign , that Diocletian executed his memora- 
ble reſolution of abdicating the empire; an ex- 

_ ample which has not been very frequently 
imitated by ſucceeding monarchs. Diocletian 
reſolved to paſs the remainder of his days d) 
in honourable repoſe, to place his glory be- 
yond the reach of fortune, and to' relinquiſh 
the theatre of the world to his younger and 
more active aſſociates. As ſoon as he had di- 
veſted himſelf of the purple, he withdrew 
from the gazing multitude, and proceeded, 
without delay, from Nicomedia, to the fa- 
vourite retirement which he had choſen in 
his native country of Dalmatia, On 4 . 
the ſame day, which. was the firſt of . 
May, Maximian, as it had been pre- OF 
viouſly concerted, made his reſignation of 
the Imperial dignity at Milan. - 


5 „ Zuſtand 


Ju Er lebre nock neun Falir nach ſeiner Ablonkung. 


45659 
Zuftand. der 7 ;/enſchaſten zur Zeit des Kaiſers 


Diocleticgns. 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to remark, that 
the civil diſtractions of the empire, the licen- 
ce of the ſoldiers, the inroads of the barba- 
rians, and the progreſs of deſpotiſm, had pro- 
ved very unfavourableto genius and even to 
learning. The ſucceſſion 'of Illyrian princes 
_ reſtored the empire, without reſtoring the 

ſciences. The declining age of learning and 
of mankind is marked, however, by the riſe 
and rapid progreſs of the new Platoniſts, Who 
flattered themſelves that they poſſeſſed the ſe- 
cret of diſengaging the ſoul from its corporeal 
priſon; claimed a familiar intercourſe with 
daemons and ſpirits; and, by a very ſingular 
revolution, converted the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy into that of magic. The ancient ſages 
had ' derided the popular ſuperſtition; after 
diſguiſing its extravagance by the thin pre- 
tence of allegory, the diſciples of Plotinus 
and Porphyry became its moſt zealous defen- 
ders, As they agreed with the Chriſtians in a 
few myſterious points of faith, they attacked 
the remainder of their theological ſyſtem with 
| all the fury of civil war. 


Ge- 
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Geſchichte des Zeitraums 
305 — 324. 
von der Abaabking Diocletians 
bis | 
zur Erbauung von Konſtantinopel. 


Ein Zeitraum Wege licher Kriege und in- 
nerlicher Verwirrungen. 


** 


T abdication of Diocletian and Maximian 
was ſucceeded by eighteen years of diſ- 
cord and confuſion. The empire was afflicted 
by five civil wars; and the remainder of the 
time was not ſo much a ſtate of tranquillity 
as a ſuſpenſion of arms between ſeveral ho- 
ſtile monarchs, who, viewing each other 
with an eye of fear and hatred, ſtrove to in- 
creaſe their reſpective forces at the expence 
of their ſubjects. 


Des Kaiſers Galerius ehrocitzige E ici, und 
Vereiteliuig derſelben. : 


As ſoon as Diocletian and Maximian had 
refigned the purple, their ſtation, according 
to the rules of the new chen tien, Was fil. 
led by the two Caeſars Conſtantius and Gale- 
. rius. After their elevation to the rank of 

Auguſti, two new Caeſars were required to 

_ ſupply their place, and to complete the ſyſtem _ 

of the Imperial government. Diocletian, 

Who conſidered Galerius as the firmeſt ſup- 
» 8 ort 
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port of his family and of the empire, conſen- 
ted, without reluctance, that he ſhould: affu- 
me the merit as well as the envy of the im- 
portant nomination. The two perſons whom 
_ Galerius promoted to the rank of Caeſar, we- 
re much better. ſuited to ſerve the views of 
his ambition; and their principal recomman- | 
dation ſeems to have conſiſted in the want of 

merit or perſonal conſequence. Maximin, an 
unexperienced youth, was intruſted with the 
| ſovereign command of Egypt and Syria; and 
at the ſame time, Severus, a faithful ſervant, 
addicted to pleaſure, but not incapable of bu- 
ſineſs, was ſent to Milan, to receive from 
the reluctant hands of Maximian the Caefarean 
ornaments, and the poſſeſſion of Italy and 
Africa. According to the forms of the con- 
ſtitution, Severus acknowledged the ſuprema- 
cy of the weſtern emperor; but he was abſo- 
lutely devoted to the commands of his bene- 
factor Galerius, who, reſerving to himſelf 
the intermediate countries from the confines 
of Italy to thoſe of Syria, firmly eſtabliſhed 
his power over three - fourths of the monar- 
chy, in the full confidence, that the approa- 


ching death of Conſtantius would leave him 


ſole maſter of the Roman world. 
But within leſs than eighteen months; 
two unexpected revolutions overturned 'the * 
ambitious ſchemes of Galerius. The hopes 
of uniting the weſtern provinces to his empi- 
re, were diſappointed by the elevation 3 
of Conſtantine, after the death of his ** * ; 

father Conſtantius. The ambitious ſpi- 3%” 
rit of Galerius was ſcarcely reconciled to this 

ä before the unexpected ** 9 

PR taly 


=: 


Italy wounded his pride as well as power in a 
ſtill more ſenſible part. The long abſence of 
the emperors had filled Rome with diſcontent 
and indignation ; nor could the Roman peo- 
ple patiently brook the infolence of an Illy- 
Tian peaſant, who, from his diſtant reſidence 
in Alia, preſumed to number Rome among 
the tributary cities of his empire. Tt was the 
wiſh, and it ſoon became the hope, of every 
__ citizen, that after expelling from Italy their 
foreign tyrants, they ſhould ele& a prince 
who, by the place of his reſidence, and by 
his maxims of government, might once more 
deſerve the title of Roman emperor. The 
name, as well as the ſituation, of Maxen- 
tius r), determined in his favour the popular 
enthuſiaſm, | E Os ʒñ᷑ͤ age 

Though the characters of Conſtantine 
and Maxentius had very little affinity with 
each other, their ſituation and intereſt were 
the fame, and prudence ſeemed to require 
that they ſhould unite their forces againſt the 
common enemy. . Notwithſtanding the ſupe- 
riority of his age and dignity, the indefati- 
gable Maximian paſſed the Alps, and courting 
a perſonal interview with the ſovereign of 
Gaul, carried with him his daughter Fauſta as 
the pledge 5) of the new alliance, and 'the 
marriage was celebrated at Arles. But 
though Conſtantine ſeemed to embrace the 
cauſe of Rome and of the ſenate, his profeſ- 
fions t) were ambiguous, and his affiſtance 
flow and ineffectual. He conſidered with at- 
tention the approaching conteſt between the 
1) Sohn des Ex- Kaiſers Maxintians, 
S) Unterpſand. t) Aenſſerungen. : 


— 


* 


5 8 of lily and "ED 3 of t the Eaſt, 


and was prepared to conſult his own ſafety 
or ambition 1 in the event of the war. 
The event was in favour of Maximian and 
Maxentius, Galerius who had. invaded Italy, 
Was defeated , , and forced to retire. Imme- 
diately after his return from that unfortunate 
expedition, he inyeſted Licinius with the va- 
Cant purple of Severus u), reſigning. to his 
immediate command the provinces of Illyricum. 
The news of his promotion was no ſooner 
4 carried into the Eaſt, than Maximin, who go- 
. verned, or rather oppreſſed, .the countries of 
Egypt and Syria, betrayed his envy and.dil- 
. di Kinn the We name of 25 
„ and notwithſtanding the prayers as 
| e 4 [48-2-4j exacted, He, by 
violence, the equal title of Augnſtus. For 2 
firſt, and indeed for the laſt time, the Roman 
world was adminiſtered: by fix emperors. In 
the Weſt ſt, Conſtantine and Maxentuy affected 
to. reverence their father Maximzgn. In the 
Eaſt Licinins and Maximin. honoured, with, mo- 
fe real conſideration their benefactor, Galerius, 


he oppoſition, of intereſt and the memory of 


recent war, divided the empire into twa 
0 grö t hoſtile powers, but their mutual fears 
u 


ced an apparent tranquillity, and: Vl | 


15 reconeiliation, till the death of the e 
der princes (of Maximian, and. 1 articu- 
larly of Galerius) gave a. new dir echion to 


the views. 775 pa are of ah ſurviving 
Wee, Ry 2 


* 
* 
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had - ſo 


Knfntin bf ſeinen Goon aſe" Maxentiuss 
The ſenſe'of their true intereſt ſoon cons 
nected Lieinius and Conſtantine; a ſecret al- 


liance was concluded between Maximin and 0 


Maxentius, and their utihappy, ſubjects ex- 
pected with terror the bloody con equences 
of their inevitable diſſenſions, which were no 


longer reſtrained by the Fear, or the reſpe & 


which they had entertained for Galerius. 
The virtues of Conſtantite were Feds 
veg: more illuſtrious the vices of M axen- 


tius. Whilſt the Galli provinces en] ed as 


much happineſs' as the condition of hd times 
was e of receiving. Italy and Africa 
under the dominion of a tyrant as 
* E as he was Odious. Rome which 
"ram egretted the'abſence, lamented; 
Shen the l Yours of his Teng, i the preſenc ce, 
her ſovereign, © n 
Though Conſtantine miglit view the con. 
8 of Matentins with abhorrence, and the 
tuation of the Romans with compaſſion, W. 


have no'reafon' to preſüme that he would 'ha- 
ve taken uß a. rns to puniſh the one, or td 


relieve the other. But the tyrant of, Italy 


_ faſhly ventiired'to provoke a ormidable ene- 


m ; 


15 Whoſe ambition had been hitherto re- 
ained by confiderations of prudence, rathe 
than oy principles of juſtice.” Maxen- 
. tins, who openly avowed his preten- 


40 5 ſions to the Felde monarchy of tlie 5 


Weſt, had alrkady prepared a very conſide- 
Table force to invade the Gallic provinces 
dun the ſide of Rhaetia. Conſtantine no 


jonger.. 'beſitated."" He had dellderäte d with 
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caution, he acted with vigour. At the head 
of about ſourty thouſand ſoldiers, he marched 
to encounter an enemy whoſe numbers Were 
at leaſt four times ſuperior to his own, _ 
Ihe rapid progreſs of Conſtantine was 
ſcarcely ſufficient to awaken the ſovereign of 
Italy from his fatal ſecurity. His reſources, 
indeed, were till. conſiderable; and a third 
army was ſoon collected, more numerous 
than thoſe which had been, loſt in the battles 
of Turin and Verona. But it was far from 
the intention of the emperor to lead his 
troops in perſon. A ftranger to the exerciſes 
of war, he trembled at the apprehenſion of ſa 
dangerous a conteſt; and as fear is commonly 
ſuperſtitious, he liſtened with melancholy at. 
tention to the rumours of omens and preſa- 


ges which ſeemed to menace his life and em- 


pire. Shame at length ſupplied the place of 
courage, and forced him to take the field. 
It was with equal, ſurpriſe and pleaſure, 
that, on his arrival at a place about nine mi- 
les from Rome, Conſtantine diſcovered the 
army of Maxentius prepared to give him 
battle. He obtained a compleat victory, and 
Maxentius himſelf was forced, upon his flight, 
into the Tyber. There his body, which had 
ſunk very deep into the mud ), was found 
with ſome difficulty the next day. 27 


' Konſtantin's Maasregeln nach Beſiegung des Ma. 
EE „ 5 
In the uſe of victory, Conſtantine nei- 
ther deſerved the praiſe of clemency, nor in- 
- curred”. the cenſure of immoderate rigour. 
y) Schlamm, Ee er | 8 
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= final abolition of the Praetorian guards 
as a meaſure of prudence as well as of re- 
venge. By ſuppreſſing theſe troops Conſtan- 
tine gave the fatal blow 2) to the dignity of 
the ſenate and people, and the difarmed ca- 
pital was expoſed without protection to the 


inſults or negle& of its diſtant maſters. 


After the defeat of Maxentius, the victo- 
rious emperor paſſed no more than two or 


three months in Rome, which he viſited twice 


during the remainder of his life, to celebrate 


the ſolemn feſtivals of the tenth and of the 


' twentieth years of his reign: Conſtantine 


was almoſt perpetually in motion to exerciſe. 
the legions, or to inſpe& the ſtate of the pro- 
vinces. Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Sirmium, 
Naiſſus, and Theſſalonica, were the occaſio. 
nal places of his reſidence, till he founded a 


NEW ROME on the confines of Europe 


leave of each other. 
Franks ſummoned Conftantine to the Rhine, 


and Aſia. ; 


Konſtantin bekommt an ſeinem Mit kai ſer Licinius 


einen neuen Gegner, und wird endlich, nach deſſen 


Beſiegung, Herr des gangen Romiſchen Reichs. 
Before Conſtantine marched into Italy, 
he had ſecured the friendſhip, or at leaſt the 
| . of Licinius, the Illyrian emperor. 
he interview of the two emperors at Milan 
appeared to cement the union of their fami- 
lies and intereſts. In the midſt of the public 
feſtivity they were ſuddenly obliged to. take 
An inroad of the 

and the hoſtile approach of the ſovereign o 


Aſia demanded the immediate preſence © 


wo 


2) verſetzte den letten Stoſs, 


ie 
Licinius. Maximin had been the ſecret ally 
of Maxentius, and without being diſcouraged 
by his fate, he reſolved to try the fortune 
of a civil war. He was entirely defeated by 
Licinius, and ſurvived his misfortune only 
hree or four months. 1895 


Ihe Roman world was now divided be- 
tween Conſtantine and Licinins, the former 
of whom was maſter of the Weſt, and the 
latter of the Eaſt. It might perhaps. have 
been expected that the conquerors fatigued 
with civil war and connected by a private as 
well as public alliance, would have renounced, 
or at leaſt would have ſuſpended, any farther 
deſigus of ambition. And yet a year had ſcar- 
cely elapfed after the death of Maximin, be- 
fore the victorious emperors turned their 
arms againſt each other. 
Ihe loſs of two battles, and of his bra- 
veſt veterans, reduced the. fierce, ſpirit of 
Lieinius to ſue for peace, and the tranquillity of 
the Roman world was eaſily reſtored. Con- 
ſtantine confented to leave bis rival in the. 
poſſeſſion of Thrace, Aſia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt; but the provinces of Pannonia, Dal- 
matia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, we- 
re yielded to the weſtern empire, and the 
dominions of Conftantine now extended 
from the confines of Caledonia, to. the ex- 
tremity of Peloponneſus. It was ſtipulated 
by the ſame treaty, that three royal youths, 
the ſons of the emperors, ſhould be called 
to the hopes of the ſucceſſion. Criſpus and 
e young: Conſtantine were ſoon afterwards _ 
declared Caeſars in the Weſt, while the 
| 8 3 YOun- 
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younger Licinins was inveſted. with the ſame 


_ . dignity in the Eaſt. In this double propor- 
tion of honours, the conqueror aſſerted the 


ſuperiority of bis Arms and power. 5 - 
„The reconciliation of Conſtantine. And 


1 Leihius maintained above eight years the 


tranquillity of the Roman world. The civil 
regulations employed the leiſure of Conſtan- 


tine, and a very regular ſeries of the Impętial 


laws commences about this period. Coiſtan- 


tine ſhewed himſef as indulgent, and even re- 


miſs à), in the execution of his laws, as he 
Was ſevere, and even cruel, in the enacting of 


them. It is ſcarcely poſſible to obſerve a more 
deciſive ſymptom of weackneſs, either in the 
character of the prince, or in the conſtitu- 
tion of the government. 


The civil adminiſtration was. FUE TRAY 
Interrupted by the military defence of the. 
empire againſt | the Franks, Allemanni and 
Goths. The exploits of Conſtantine and his 


ſon Criſpus were bonourable to them, and 


deneficial to the ſtate. The emperor condè- 


ſcended to give peace to the ſuppliant Goths, 


on condition that, as often, as they were 
required, they ſhould fupply his armies with 
a body of forty thouſand ſoldiers. 

In this exalted ſtate of glory, 1 Was OED, 


Poſſible that Conſtantine. ſhould longer 
endure a partner in the e Conßding 


in the ſuperiority of his genius and military 
4. D. Power, he determined, without any 
previous injury, to exert them for the 


» 323. deſtruction of Licinius, whoſe advan- 
h ced age, * and e vices, e : 
er 


O Wie. e 5 „ 


offer a very eaſy. conqueſt. It is ſurpriſing 
that the eaſtern emperor, who poſſeſſed a 
great ſuperiority. at ſea, ſhould have ne- 
lected the opportunity of carrying an offen- 
tive war into the centre of his rivabs domi- 
nions. Inſtead" of embracing ſuch an active 
reſolution; Which“ might have changed the 
whole face of the war, Licinius' expected the 
approach of his rival in a camp near Adriano- 
ple, which h&Hhad- fortified! with an anxious 
care that betrayed his apprehenſion of the 
event. The victory of Conſtantine was ob- 
tained no leſs by the conduct of the general 
than by the courage of the hero. | 
The ſiege of Byzantium, which was im- 
mediately undertaken by Conſtantine, was 
attended with great labour and uncertainty. 
Such were ſtill the reſources, and ſuch the 
abilities, of Licinius, that, after ſo many 
ſucceſſive defeats, he collected in Bithynia a 
new army of fifty“ or ſixty thoufand men, 
while the activity. of Conſtantine was emplo- 
ved in the ſiege of Byzantium. The vigilant 
emperor did not however neglect the laſt 
ſtruggles of his antagoniſt. A conſiderable part 
of his victorious army was tranſported over 
the Boſphorus in ſmall veſſels, and the deciſive 
engagement was fought ſoon after their lan- 
ding on the heights of Chryſopolis, or, as it 
is now called,. of Scutary. The troops of 
Licinius made head againſt their conquerors 
with fruitleſs but deſperate valour, till a total 
defeat and the ſlaughter of five and twenty 
thouſand men irretrievably b) determined the 
fate of their leader. | 


PR | 


d unwiederbringlich, 


* 
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By this victory of Conſtantine, which was 
ſoon; followed by the death of Licinius, the 
4 H. Roman world was again united under 
334. the authority of one; emperor, thirt 
* © ſeven years after Diocletian had divide 
his power and provinces, with his aſſociate 
Maximian, The foundation of Conſtantino- 
le, and the eſtabliſhment. of the Chriſtian re- 
igion were the immediate; and memorable 
conſequences of this revolution. 
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Huw "reſolved, in the' yi 7769; to un- 
| per it, > TOUR throngh SCOTLAND, 
T inftantly ordered my baggage to be got 
ready, and in à reaſonable time found [myſelf 
on the banks of the Tweed. 

Almoſt immediately on leaving A 
. entered "Scotland in the ſhire. of N or 

ers. in nie 1 | 

The datraides' into Scotland has: a very 
unpromiſing look; for it wanted, for ſome 
miles, the cultivation of the parts more di- 
ſtant from England: but the borders were nes 
ceſlarily neglected; for, till the acceſſion of 

Jaanibs' VT; „and even long after, the national 
enmity was kept up, and the borderers ) of 
both eountries diſcouraged from i improvement, 
by the. Harbarous inroads of each nation. 


V We Wer 7” 
At the end of the black joyleſs heathy © 
ight 


"moor of Coldingham I came at once in 

of the Firth of Forth; a moſt extenſive pro- 

| the of that great : arm ar the ſea; of the rich 
i coun- 

5 e) Grliuchewelmer. © mit Ae N 
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* 
4 
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ts of Eaſt . the Baſs Ile; and 
at a_ diſtance, the iſle of May, the coaſt of 
the county of Fife, and the country as far as 
Monroſe. 

The country becomes now extremely | 
fine; bounded at a diſtance, on one ſide by 
b hills; on the other by the ſea: the interve- 
ning. pace! is as rich a tract of corn land as I 

ever faw; for Eaſt Lotluian is the Northampton- 
ſhire of North Britain." 


T 


Stadt Dumbar.,, ** meluinig. 
nne J £ Sch hten, FL £4 - 
% Reach Dumbar. Near this town werk 

Fought two; battles fatal to the Scots. The 
firſt in 1296, when the Earls of Surry. and 
Warwick; Generals of Edward I, defeated 
therarmy of, Baliol, took the: caſtle, and -deli- 
vered the nobility they found in it to the 
Engliſh monarch, who, with bis uſual cruelty, 

py devoted them all to:death. / 8 
The other was the celebrated victory of 

Cromwell. in 1650; when the covenanting 
army choſe:to fight rather under the direction 
of the Miniſters, than the command of their 
Wenerals: and the event e eee 


7 521 mer linurdige Felſeninſel. . 

Angenelone Afpecten bey Heranniherung der 
- Hauptſtadt... | | 

„Not far, from Dumbar, about a mile from 
625 ore, lies the Baſs Iſland, or rather roc 

of a rant ſtupendous height. On the ſouth 

ſide the top appears of a conic ſhape *), but 

the Other oVer - hangs the ſea in a moſt tre- 
men- 


0 ae, , on 
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| mendous manner. The i Which * 
oy the ſtate priſon of Scotland, is now ne- 
glected. 

There are great marks of e 
on approching the capital; the roads TR 
the country very populous, numbers of ma- 

nufactures carried on, and the proſpect 205 5 
5 belliſhed with gentlemer's ſeats. ; 


. j* MD. 1 
* 


EDINBURGH. ws 
- Majeſtitiſche Lage der Stadt, und Able \ 
derſelben von ferne. e 


Edinburgh is a city that poſſeſſes 4 ball. 
neſs and grandeur of. ſituation beyond an- 
that I ever ſaw. It is built on the edges an 
ſides of a vaſt ſloping rock of a great and 
precipitous height at the upper extremity, 
and the ſides declining very quick and ſteep 
into the plain. . The view of the, houſes at a 
_ diſtance ſtrikes the traveller, with wonder; 

their own loftineſs, improved by their almoft 
aerial ſituation, gives them a look of magni- | 
ficence not to be found in any other part of 
Great - Britain. All theſe conſpicuous buil- 
dings form the upper part of the great ſtreet, 
are of ſtone, and make a handſome appea- 
france. They are generally ſix or ſeven ſtories 

high in front; but, by reaſon of the declivity 
of the hill, much higher backward; one in 
particular, called Babel, has about twelye or 


thirteen ſtories. 1 5 | 
Das Schloſs. pry cht + von „ 0 0 


The caſtle i is ancient, but ſtrong, placed 
on the ſummit of the hill, at the edge of a 
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very 3905 procipice. "Strangers" are n a 
very ſmall room, in Which Mary Stuart Was 


delivered of James VI. 


From this fortreſs is a full view File the 


£ Gy and its environs; a ſtrange proſpect of 
+ -* rich country, With vaſt rocks .and mountains 


intermixed. On the ſouth and eaſt are the 
meadows, or the public walks, part of them 
overſhadowed by the ſtupendous rocks 


known by the name of Arthur's ſeat and Sa- 


1 burg's* Craigs, whoſe e height 


is 656 feet. 
To the north 3 is a full view of . Firth 


of Forth , from Queen's Ferry to its mouth, 


With its ſouthern banks covered with towns 
and villages. On the whole! the kopec is 5 


fingular „ various and fine. 
F Dnverſt är. 


— 


; ah? 


The ee is a mean building. 5 I ; 


; tains the houſes of the Principalf) and a few. 
of the. Profeſſors. The, Rds of the uni- 


academic habit. 


| verlity are diſperſed over the town, and are 
about fix hundred in number; but wear na 


There are twenty - two Profeſſors of dif. 
: ferent ſciences, moſt of whom * lectu- 


res 8). All the chairs are very ably filled; 


thoſe, in particular which relate to 148 
of medicine, as is evident from the number 
of ingenious phyſicians, . ele ves of this uni- 
verſity, who 5 the es ve their 


_ maſters. | : Ne N 
V 8 Pha 


* p. 


E 6). Nock wnſerer ans en Os der Rector oder "SIR 
g , rethor. 
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Vn Bdinburgl iber Queen's Rerry und: North 
„ 2+ 7 | 


4 7 . Ferri nach Kinroſs. 2171929 ,- Eg 
The country T paſſed through was well culti- 


vated, the fields large, bat moſtly incloſed 
with ſtone walls; for hedges are not yet be- 


come univerſal in this part of the kingdom. 


It is not a century ſince they were know-ẽn 


The South - Ferry is a ſmall village on 


the banks of the Firth, which ſuddenly is con- 


trated to the breadth of two miles by the 
jutting out h) of the land on the north ſhore; 


but almoſt inſtanthy widens towards the: weſt; 


into a fine and extenfive bay. The proſpect 
on each ſide is very beautiful; a rich country: 


frequently diverlified. with towns, villages; 


_ caſtles, and/,genitlemen's ſeats. There is be- 


ſides a vaſt view up and down, the Firth, from 


its extremity, not remote from Sterling, to 
its mouth near May iſle; in all, about fixty 
miles. e | 


* 


t, TLIC (13 . 1 £1 1 Kuti | 
> This Ferry is alſo called Queen's Ferry. 
I croſſed over in an excellent boat, and lan- 


ded in the ſhire of Fife, at North - Ferry, neat 
Which are the great granite quarries i), which 


help to ſupply the ſtreets of London with pa- 
ne i n „ k 1 TP a, De Ts 
vying ſtones; many ſhips then waiting near, in 


order to take their lading. 


os Ent LAND; "% RIF 1 e © 
The country as far as Kinroſs, is very: 


fine, conſiſting of gentle riſings; much corn 


but few trees. Near the road are the laſt col 


heries in Scotland, except the inconſiderable 
works in the county of Sutherland, ' 
2100 . EAN? m4} 287 „nei 9e 173 Kin. 
28 "a s W*TY 4 © 148 p 41 "2% . Wire # $5 * „ 
1 to jut bur, hervor neben; hirvirragen,” 
1) Steinbrüche. | | ped 
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Kt HT ING" fall, town," tes! in Sl 
| plain, bounded by mounteine Loch- Leven, 
magnificent piece of water, very broad, 
2 ta veg irregularly indented „is abqut twelve 
les in eircumference, and its greateſt 18 
a about twenty four fathoms: iS. finely; beſſde 
ged by N on Fas ſides on the other 
by the plain, of: Kinroſs; and; 7 .embel; 
_ liſhed with ſeveral rar mo fortunafely 
 Liſpoled. 1 Ig ﬆ :} 8 11 e 118, 
Some has are diſperſed! in this great 
expanſe of Water, one of Which is large 
enough to ſeed ſeveral head of cattle: but the 
moſt remarkable is that diſtinguiſhed by the 
_ captivity of Mary Stuart, which ſtands almoſt 
in the middle of the.lake. e. 
. Þ 117 ie e ib foe 05 


* Schinge hlt Sela. Stadt Perth.” 


On my way. to Perth 1 aſcended the hilt 
ok, Moncrief; the proſpect from thence 18 the 
1 of Scotland, 10 well merits the eu- 


ia given argh the variety and richneſs tf 
its Views. the South and Weſt” appear 


e ſeats: rich meadows: and cor 


elds, divided by the river Earn, which fer- 
ptives finely through the middle," falling 
to the Tay. Abe laſt turn it tak es forms | 
15 peninſula pray planted; a and bd.juft be 00 
3 Tay, W bie afar lies füll in 
ks Löns the. eee & on this 


Us Wasch les th f 

Ns Hh Too rh Nag 4 5 Tg p 1 8 
23g e the fine woods, call ks, oo 
plain of nah under ke 
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: noble river „its iflands „and the grand boun- 
dary, formed by the diſtant highlands, finiſh 
this matchleſs' ſcene.” -/ '} + 1. 


Ihe inhabitants of Perth are far from 
being blind to the beauties of their river; for 

with ſingular pleaſure they relate the tradition 
of the Roman army, when it came in ſight of 
the Tay, burſting into the exclamation of: 

Ecce Tiberm! - _ „ 


Perth is large, and in general well- built. 
The river here is very violent, and admits 
of ſcarce any navigation above; but ſhips. of 
eighty or ninety tuns come as far as the 
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The Oy into the Highlands i is deten magni- 
1 flcent; bigh, craggy, and often naked 
mountains preſent themſelves to view, ap- 
- proach very near each other, and in many 
parts are fringed with wood, , overhanging” 


and darkening the Tay, that rolls with great 


rapidity beneath. After ſome.advance in this 
hollow a moſt beautiful knowl k), covered 
with pln es, appears full in view; and ſoon 
after the towh of Dunkeld, ſeated under and 
environed by  crags, partly naked, partly 
wooded, with ſummits of a vaſt height. 


In general every entrance into the High- | 
lands i is ſtrongly marked by nature. 


On the South the narrow. and wouted 


glen near Dunkeld ny ſhews the Ms 
of the country. 


On the Eaſt the craggy paſs of Bollitir 
gives a contracted admiſſion into the Gram- 


Pian hills. p 


On the North the mountains near Loch- 
Moy appear very near, and form what is pro- 


perly ſtyled the e 9 of the E p 
and on the 2 


Weſt the narrow road, 8 over 
(Loch- Lomond forms a moſt characteriſtic en- 
trance to this mountattious tract. . 

Hef. 
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 Herſfiſche Sprache. 

But the Erſe or Galic language is not 
confined within theſe limits; for it is ſpoken 
on all ſides beyond theſe mountains. On the 
Eaſtern coaſt it begins at Nairn; on the We- 
ſtern, extends over all the if lands. It ceaſes 


in the North of Cathneſs, the Orkneys and 
the Shetland iſlands; but near Loch- Lomond 


is heard at Luſs, at Buchanan, Eaſt of the 


lake * at Roſeneth Weſt of it. | 
e an nl” Se 

The manners of the native Highlanders 

may juſtly be expreſſed in theſe words: indo- 


lent to a high degree, unleſs rouſed to war, 
or to any animating amuſement; or I may ſay, 


from experience, to lend any diſintereſted 


aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed traveller, either in 
directing bim on his way, or affording their 
aid in paſſing the dangerous torrents of the 


Highlands: hoſpitable to the higheſt degree, 


and full of generoſity: are much affected with 
the civility of ſtrangers, and have in themſel- 
ves a natural politeneſs and addreſs, which 
often flows from the meaneſt when left ex- 


pected. Thro' my whole tour I never met 


With a ſingle inſtance of national reflection! 
their forbearance m) proves them to be ſupe- 
rior to the meanneſs of retaliation n). I fear 
they pity us; but I fear not indiſeriminately 2- 
Are exceſſively inquiſitive after your buſineſs, 


r name, and other „ of little 


Wwe I ny 


>, 


m) Enthalkſamkeit, Schonung. „ eee 
n) Miedervergellung. A (l ons 4 
o) okue Unterſthied, ö 
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conſequence to them: moſt curious after the 
politics of the world, and when they can pro- 
cure an old news- paper, will liſten to it with 
all the avidity of Shakeſpear's blackſmith. 
Have much pride, and conſequently are im- 
atient of affronts , and revengeful of injuries. 


Are decent in their general behaviour; incl- 


ned-to ſuperſtition, yet attentive to the duties 
of religion, and are capable of giving a moſt 
diſtinct account of the principles of . their 
faith. 

; But in many parts of the Highlands this 
character begins to be more faintly marked; 
they mix more with the world, and become 

daily leſs attached to their chiefs: the clans p) 

begin to diſperſe themſelves through different 
parts of the country, finding that their indu- 
ſtry and good conduct afford them better pro- 
tection (änee the due execution of the laws) 


than any their chieftain can afford; and the 


chieftain taſting the ſweets of ad vanced rents, 
and the benefits of induſtry, diſmiſſes from 
his table the crowds of retainers d), the for- 
ren inſtruments of his ee * ind 


Sith), e 


Lure, den ene 9 Gilviucke der 
Bergſchotten. 1 5 


But in 6 te of the intercourſe s) the Hi gh. 
abs 505 of late years had with the reſt or 8 
the world, they all retain ſome of their au- 

cient cuſtoms and mad I ſhall men- 
tion 
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tion ſeveral that are ſtill praiſed; or butiy very 
lately diſuſed, in the tract I have paſſed 
over. 


Line" ee 


The belief 3 in ſpectres {till exiſts, of which 
I had a remarkable proof while I was in the 
country of Breadalbane. A poor viſionary ) 
who had been working in his cabbage - gar- 
den u), imagined that he was raiſed ſuddenly 
into the air, and conveyed over a wall into 
an adjacent corn - field; that he found himſelf 


ſurrounded by a crowd of men and women, 


many of whom he knew to have been dead 
ſome years, and who appeared to him ſkim- 
ming ) over the tops of the unbended ) 


corn, and mingling together like bees going 


to hive 2): that they ſpoke an unknown lan- 
guage and with a hollow ſound: that they 
very roughly puſhed him to and fro but on 
his uttering the name of GOP, all vanifhed 
but a female ſprite, who ſeizing him a the 


khoulder, obliged him to promiſe an aſſigna- 


tion a), at that very hour, that day ſen- 


night b): that he then found that his hair was 


all tied in double knots; and that he had al- 
moſt loſt the uſe of his ſpeech: that he kept 
his word with the ſpectre, whom he ſoon ſaw 
FOE, floating through the air towards him: 
T 3 n that 

t) Geßpenſterſcler 5 | „ ; 
u) cabbage, Koligewdchs. cabbage- garden, Raclen- 
arten. 

| > in ſchwebender Bewegius dar#ber weggehend. 

y) unyerletzt, nicht zerknickt. 
2) ſthwarmen, ES 


a) ahgeredete Zuſammentanſt. Bs TRE 
b) aber achi 2 | E. UN as 


—— - 


——— — 


fi 


- 8g) eingetunklt. h) Natterſtein. 
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chat he ſpoke to her, but ſhe told him at that 
time ſhe-was in too much haſte to attend to 


'him, but bid. him go away, and no harm 


ſhould befall him „and fo the affair reſted 
when I left-the country. 

It is incredible the miſchief o) theſe Aegri 
a did in the neighbourhood, - The 


friends and relations of the deceaſed, whom 
the old Dreamer had named, were it the ut- 
moſt anxiety at finding them in ſuch bad com- 
att in the other world: the almoſt extinct 
belief of the old idle tales began again to gain 
| ground, and the good miniſter will have ma- 


ny a weary d) diſcourſe and exhortation be- 
fore he can eradicate the abſurd ideas this idle 


| ory: has re vived. 


 Walrſagerci: Feen und ire 222 11. a W. 
The notion of ſecond - fight ſtill prevales 


| in! a few places: as does the belief of Fairies; 
and children are watched till the chriſtening e) | 


is over, leaſt they ſhould be ſtole or 
changed. 


Elf [hots i i. e. the ſtone arrow heads 7) 


of the old inhabitants of this iſland are ſup- 
poſed to be weapons ſhot by Fairies at cattle, 
to Which are attributed any diſorders the T 
have. In order to effect a cure, the cow 

to be touched by an elf-ſhot, or 1 to 


drink the water in which one has been dip- 
ed Ex). The ſame virtue is ſaid to be found 
in the cry gems, and in 1 8 adder-ftone n); 
and 
c) Unheil. a) PRE 1 9 rt. 
f) einer ne Pfeilſpixen. 
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aid it is alſo believed that good fortune maſt 
 atend the owner; ſo, for that reaſon, the 
feſt is called .the powerful ſtone. © Captain Ar- 
cſibald Campbell ſhewed me one, a ſpheroid i) 
ft in ſilver, which people came for the uſe 
c above a hundred miles, and brought the 
vater it was to be dipt in with them; for 
without that, in human caſes, it was believed 


te have no effect. 8 


Linige andere abergliubiſche Meinungen und ; 
Gebräuche der ſchottiſchen Hochlinder. 
Among the other ſuperſtitious cuſtoms 


theſe are the moſt ſingular : A 
A Highlander never begins any thing of 
enſequence on the day of the week on which 
tie 3d of May falls, which he ſtyles the diſmal 


+. On New. year's day they burn juniper ) 
before, their cattle, and on the fir Monday 
H every quarter ſprinkle them with urine. _ 
On the firſt of May, the herdſmen of 
every village hold their Bel-tein, a rural fa- 
cſifice. They cut a ſquare trench 1) on the 
ground, leaving the turf in the middle; on 
tlat they make a fire of wood, on Which 
' tley dreſs a large caudle of eggs ), butter, 
oatmeal u) and milk; and bring beſides the 
ingredients of the caudle, plenty of beer and 
; Le Ie, T 4 g -whiſky 
3) ein linglicks. kngelrunder Kirper. 
k) Machliolderbeeren. 
1) einen viereckigren Einſelnitt. „ 
m) Caudle iſt in England der Name einer Suppe, die 
von Eiern, Wein, Zukker und anderm Geuurz ge- 
mackt wird. e e ee W 


ö n) Hafermelil. - . | = OTST \ 
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whifky o); for each of the company miſt 


contribute ſamething. The rites begin wth 


ſpilling ſome of the candle on the groum, 


by way of libation : on that, every one a- 


o 
— 


- . 
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Oo.  Heirathsgebrauche.. 


N 


kes a cake of oatmeal, upon which are raitd 


nine ſquare knobs h), each dedicated to ſone 


particular being, the ſuppoſed preſerver ↄf 


their flocks and herds; or to ſome particuar 


animal, the real deſtroyer of them. Eich 


perſon then turns his face to the fire, breks 
oft a knob, and flinging it over his ſhouldgs, 


ſays: „This I give to thee} preſerve. thu 
my. horſes; this to thee, preſerve thou ny 
fheep',, and ſo on. After that, they uſe he 
ſame ceremony to the noxious animals: „Tais 
I give to thee,'© Fox! ſpare thou my lams; 
this to thee, O Crow! this to thee, O Eagb! 


When the ceremony is over, they die 


on the cauale; and after the feaſt is finiſhid, 


that purpoſe; but on the next Sunday they 
te aſſemble, and finiſh the reliques of t 


what is left is hid by two perſons deputed cor 


K 0 


1 * 


ürſt entertainment. 


„ The: courtſhip of the Highlanders a las 
theſe remarkable circumſtances attending it 
After privately obtaining the conſent of 


/ ; the Fair, he formally demands her of the fi- 
ther. The Lover and his Friends aſſemble on 
a hill allotted for that purpoſe in every pa- 


= 


— 


rich, and one of them is diſpatched to obtzin 


permiſſion to wait on the daughter. If he is 


oh ein Getrünt dieſes Nomens. Eine Ars Brautwein 


p) Knoten, Hokker, 


— 


| ſucceſsful, he is again ſent to invite the fa. 
ther and his friends to aſcend the hill and par- 


take of a whiſky caſk 9), which is never 


forgot: the Lover advances, takes his future 
Father in- law by the hand, and then 


plights his troth r), and the Fair one | is ſur- 
rendered up to him. © 


During the marriage ceremony reat - 


care: is taken that dogs do not paſs between 
them, and- particular attention is paid to the 
leaving the Bridegroom's left - ſhoe without 
buckle or latchet 5) to prevent witehes .) 


from depriving him, on the nuptial night, of | 


8 the er of looſening the virgin zone. 


Gebräu che der Hachlcnder bei Sterbe fallen. | 


On the death of a Highlander, the corps 
being ſtretched on a board u), and covered 
with a coarſe linnen wrapper ), the friends 


* 
14 


lay on the breaſt of the deceaſed a wooden 


platter v) containing a ſmall quantity of falt 


and earth, ſeparate and unmixed; the earth, . 


'an inten of the corruptible body; the ſalt, 
'4n emblem of the immortal qui All fire is 
extinguiſhed where a corps is kept; and it is 
reckoned ſo ominous for a dog or tat to paſs 
aver it, that the poor mL] is kiled without 
mercy. 


The Late Wake is a ceremony uſed at fu. 


: 5 nerals. Tow evening after Yew death of any 


FLY 1 5 0 Per 
0 gat. e 
r) troth, Trens 5 Venſprecben, Zuſoge he plights his 
troch, Er giebt ſein Mort. 
5 Sehubriemen. t) Hexen. 


u) Breit. x) groben einen 22 
) hãlxeruen Teller. * 
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perfon, the relations and friends of the decea- 
ſed meet at the houſe attended by a bagpipe 2) 


or fiddle. The neareſt of kin, be it wife, ſon 


or daughter, opens a melancholy ball, dan- 
cing and greeting, i. e, crying violently at 
the ſame time; and this continues till day- 


light; but with ſuch gambols ) and frolicks 


among the younger part of the company, that 
the loſs which occaſioned them is often more 
than ſupplied by the conſequences of that 
night. If the corps remains unburied for two 


nights the ſame rites are renewed. Thus, 
_  - Scythian -like, they rejoice at the deliverance 
of their friends out of this life of miſery. 


The Coranich or ſinging at funerals, is 
ſtill in uſe in ſome places. The ſongs are ge- 


nerally in praiſe of the deceaſed; or a recital 
of the valiant deeds of himorhis anceſtors, , I 
had not the fortune to be preſent at any in 
North Britain, but formerly aſſiſted at one in 
the South of Ireland, where it was performed 
in the fullneſs of horror. The cries are called 
buy the Iriſh the Uloghone and Hilllulu, two 


words extremely expreſſive of-the ſound utte- 


red on theſe occaſions, and being of Celtic 


 Leibesibungen , Luſtbarkeiten und muſikaliſche In. 


1 
— 


irumente der Hochlander. 


4 2 Moſt of the ancient ſports of the High- 
anders, ſuch as archery b), hunting, fowling 


and fiſhing, are now diſuſed: thoſe retained | 


are, throwing the putting · ſtone, or ſtone of 


a) Kapriolen, Backsſpriinge, | 
b) Bogenſchieſten. 1 ved 


Arength, 


* f 


K „as they call it, which occaſions an 


emulation who can throw a weighty one the 
fartheſt. 


The amuſements by their fire. fides <) | 


were, the telling of tales, the wildeſt and 
moſt extravagant imaginable. Muſic was 
another; in former times the harp was the 
favourite inſtrument, covered with leather 
and ſtrung d) with wire e), but at preſent is 


quite loſt. Bagpipes are ſuppoſed to have 


been introduced by the Danes. 


Vocal muſic was much in vogue amongſt 


them, and their ſongs were chiefly in praiſe 
of their ancient heroes. I was told that they 


ſtill have fragments of the ſtory of Fingal and 


others, which they carrol f) as they go 
along. Theſe vocal traditions are the foun- 
dation of be works of Oſſian. 8 


„ * 


V erfolg der Riiſtheſehreibing. 


1 left Dunkeld, and after a ride of two 
miles along a narrow ftrait, amidſt trees, and 
often in ſight of the Tay was driven by rain 
into a fiſherman's hut, who entertained me 
with an account of his buſineſs. 


The houſes in theſe parts began to be co- 
vered with broom ), which laſts three or 
four years: their. inſides mean and very ſcan- 
tily k) furniſhed, but the owners civil, ſen- 
ſible and of the quickeſt apprehenſions. 


c) Heerd, Kane d) bezogen, 
e) Drat li. f) abſingen, 5 
3) Genſt, Efriemeu kraut. h) dürftig. 


The 


— ä—— — — We  - - . -- © = 


The frralt i now widens into a vale GY 

Wt i in oats i), barley * and flax, and well 
* On the right is the junction of the 
ay and the Tumel: the nes of theſe ri- 
vers are wide, full of gravel, the mark of | 
? their devaſtation during floods, 


"Cheb. Tay, Ein Landſe dieſts Hons: 


This lake is about a mile broad and fif. 
teen long, bounded on each ſide by << 


mountains, makes three great bends, whi 


adds to its beauty. Thoſe on the South are 
well planted, and finely cultivated high up; 
"Intoriperſbs with the habitations of the High- 
"Landers, not ingly. but in ſmall groupes , as 
if they loved ſociety and clanſhip, They 
are very ſmall, mean, and without windows 
'or chimnies, and are the diſgrace of North Bri- 
tain, as its lakes and rivers are its Rory. 


The North ſide i is leſs wooded, but mo- 
re cultivated. The vaſt hill of Laurs, with 
beds of ſnow on it, through great part of the 
year, riſes above the reſt. and the ſtill loftier 
mountain of Benmor cloſes the view far be- 
- my the end of the lake. 


D Hofer, | * Gere. 
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Der Schottländer Crichton, ein Un- © 
geheuer von Gelehrſamkeit, oder (viel- 
leicht richtiger) ein gelehrter Wind- 

beutel des 16ten Jahrhunderts. 


Deſſen Geburtsort, Herkunft und Erxieſung. 
Viſited Cluny, the place which gave birth to 
that mgens eruditionis Cyclops Crichton, 
7 The following account of the life and advan: 
ftures of this monſter of learning will not be 
unwelcome to the reader. e 
Hie was deſcended from a very ancient 
family; bis father Robert Crichton of Clunie 
and Eliock, was one of thoſe who comman- 
ded Queen Mary's army, at the battle of 
Longſide in the year 1568. He was born at 
Cluny, his paternal inheritance, in the ſhire 
of Perth, in the year 1551, He was taught | 
bis grammar at the ſchool of Perth, and his * 
_ philoſophy at the univerſity of St. Andrews. = 
He had hardly attained to the 2oth year of his 
age, when he had run through the whole cir- 
cle of the ſciences, and could ſpeak and write. | 
to perfection in ten different languages; but ; 
this was not all; for he had likewiſe impro- 
ved himſelf to the utmoſt degree in riding; 
dancing, ſinging and playing upon all forts of 


inſtruments. | 


Der junge Crichton gelt auf Reiſen. Man flaunt —& © 


2u Paris dies N underthier an. 
Having thus accompliſhed himſelf at ho- 
me, his parents ſent him abroad W 


\ 


pliſh him further by travelling. And coming 
to Paris it is not to be imagined what conſter- 
nation he raiſed in that famous univerſity; as 
we have it from an eye · witneſs, who gives 
us this accout of it: * | 


„There came (ſays he) to the college of 


who was perfectly well ſeen in all the ſcien- 
ces, as the moſt learned maſters of the uni- 
verſity acknowledged: In vocal and inſtru- 
mental muſic none could excel him, in pain- 
ting and drawing in colours none could equal 
him; in all military feats he was moſt expert, 
and could play with the ſword ſo dexteroufly 


with us in the ſchools of the college upon 
medecine, the civil and canon law, and theo- 
logy: and although we were above fifty in 
number, beſides above three thouſand that 
were preſent; and ſo pointedly and learnedly 
he anſwered to all the queſtions that were 
propoſed to him, that none but they that we- 
re preſent can believe it. He ſpake Latin, 


politely: he was likewiſe. an excellent horſe- 
man, and truely if a man ſhould live a hun- 
dred years without eating, drinking or ſlee- 
3 5 lige he could not attain to this man's knowW-- 
s __-» Jedge, which ſtruck us with a panic fear; for 
1 he knew more than human nature could well 
bear; he overcame four of the doctors of the 
church; for in learning none could conteſt 
with him, and he was thought to be the 
_ Antichriſt. 5 8 


ö Ein 


Navarre a young man of 20 years of age, 


With both his hands, that no man could fight 
him. He was a maſter of arts, and diſputed - 


Greek, Hebrew, and other languages moſt _ 
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Ein gleiches Staunen erregt der Vielwiſſer æu 
Nom und 2u Venedig. EET» 
About two years after his diſpute in Pa- 

ris he came to Rome, and by a placad ), 

which he affixed upon all the eminent places 
of the city, he challenged all the learned men 
in Rome, in the following terms, that: Vos 

3 Crichtonus Scotus cuicunque rei propoſi. 

tne ex improbiſo reſpondebimns. Upon which 

the wits put a paper in Paſquin's hand, endea- 
vouring to ridicule him; but that noways dif- 
couraging him, he came at the time and pla- 
ce appointed by his placad, and in the preſen- 
ce of the pope, many cardinals, biſhops, 
doctors of divinity and profeſſors in all the 
ſciences, he gave ſuch ſurprizing inſtances of 
his univerſal knowledge, that they were no 
leſs ſurpriſed with him than they had been at 
Fas. | £04 VRR 

From Rome he went to Venice, where 

he contracted an intimate friendſhip with Al- 
dus Manutius, who being ftruck with admira- 

tion and finding him known in every thing 

brought him to the acquaintance of all the 
people of learning or note that were in Veni- 
ce, and all of them were fo ſurpriſed, with 
him, that they thought him, as he really was, 
the wonder of the world, and never ſpoke of 
him but with admiration. At length being 
brought before the doge and ſenate, he made 

a handſome ſpeech to them, which being ac- 

companied with all the graces and beauties of 

_ eloquence and nature, that appeared in his 

perſon in the utmoſt luſtre, he received the 

thanks of the ſenate and nothing was talked 


1) Anſthlae, 


* 
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trough the whole city, but of this prodigy 


of nature. 


Der allwiſſende Jüngling Crichton wird æu Pa- 


du der Lobredner der Unwiſſenheit. | 


Having ſtayed for ſome time at Venice 


be went to Padua to viſit the learned men 
_ that were at that famous univerſity; and he 
- had no ſooner arrived there, but there was a 
meeting of all the learned men in the city, in 
the houſe of acobus Moꝝſius Cornutius to wait 


upon him, and converſe with him. He ope - 
ned the aſſembly with an extemporary poem in 


praiſe of the city, univerſity and the aſſembly 
that had honoured him with their preſence at 


thatjtime;, and after ſix hours of a diſpute, - 


which he ſuſtained againſt them, in whatever 

they could propoſe to him in all the ſciences, 
he concluded with an extempofary oration in 

praiſe. of ignorance, that Aldus Manutius ſays 


that they all thought that they were in a 


dream, and that he had almoft perſuaded them 


ö Y * 1 1 


- hed and Wie 


that it was better to be ignorant, than lear. 


Crichton wird Inſtrutkor des Prinzen van Man- 
tua, und ⁊u gleich Komodiendichter und AReuy, 
© Spielt am Ende eine wirkliche tragiſche Rolle. 
© Theſe and his other wonderful perfor. 
- mances moved the Duke of Mantua to make 


choice of him for preceptor to his ſon Vin. 


cent de Gonzaga, a prince of a riotous m) 
temper and diſſolute life. The court was 
bighly pleaſed with the Duke's choice, and 


Yn 1 a wherein | 
J TC og 


- 


\ 


| wherein he expoſed and ridiculed all the 


Weakneſſes and failures 2) of the ſeveral em- 
ployments that men betake themſelves to; 
Which was looked upon as one of the moſt 
ingenious ſatires that ever was made upon 
mankind; but that which was wonderful and 
aſtoniſhing was, that he himſelf perſonated o) 
the divine, philoſopher, lawyer, mathema- 
tician, phyſician, and ſoldier, with ſuch an 
inimitable grace, that every time he appeared 
upon the theatre, he ſeemed to be a different 
, /. He Le 
But from being the principal actor of a 
comedy, he becanie the woful ſubje& of a la- 
mentable tragedy, being moſt barbarouf! 
murdered by his pupil, which happened 
thus: | t e ae Le 224, 
One night as he was walking alongſt the 
Kreets in the time of the carnaval and playing 
upon his guitarre, he was attacked by half a 
dozen of people in maſks; but they found 
that they had not an ordinary perſon to deal 
with; for they were not able to ſtand their 
ground againſt him, and having diſarmed 
the principal perſon amongſt them, he pulled 
off his thaſk, and begged his life, telling him, 
that he was the prince his pupil. Crichton 
Who immediately knew him, fell down upon 
his knees, and told him, that he was ſorry 
for his miſtake, that what he had done was 
only in his own defence, and that if he had 
any deſign upon his life, he might always be 
maſter of it; and then taking his own {word 


1 by 
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n) Gebrechen. 
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o) to perſonate auf dem "Theater vonſtellen. 
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by- the point, he preſented him with itz 
which the prince taking in his hand, and not 
being able to overcome his paſſion for the af- 
Þ Front that he thought he had ſuſtained, in 
being foiled?) with all his attendants, he im- | 
i mediately run him through the heart. 
Wat moved the prince to this ungene. 
Tous and brutal action, is variouſly conjectu- 
red; for ſome think that it was | jealouſy, 
$1. ſuſpecting that he was more in favour with a 
"HIM young lady whom he paſſionately loved than 
E131: e was. Others ſay that it was only to try 
| his valour,” and the effect of a drunken __ 5 
ble d); but whatever was the cauſe of it, 
certain that thus he died, in the — of 
the month of July in the Near 1583. in 1 
thirty ſecond year of his age. 


_. 90s der Reiſebeſchreipung. Guter . Her- | 
Bec, Logs von Athol. 
From Cluny J arrived at Blair or Athol 

thanks ſeated on an eminence above a plain, 

2 watered by the Gary, an | outrageous *) 
ſtream, whoſe ravages have greatly deformed 
4 te vally, by the vaſt beds of gravel, which 
it has left behind. | 
| - _ :.,. 1) ;/The Duke of Athobs eſtate i is very en ty 
"FS bm and) the country populous. While vaſſa- 
=_ lage ) exifted, the chieltain could raife two 
=. or three thoufand-fig ghting men, and leave 
1585 ſufficient at home to take care of the ground. 
Ihe foreſts are very extenſive, and feed viſt 
—_. numbers of Ges; . _ at certsin the 
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3 5 
mes of the year, in herds of ſive hundred. 
Some grow to a great ſize: I have heard of 
one that weighed 18 ſtone, Scots, or 314 B. 
excluſive of head, entrails and ſkin, 1 


Ehemalige Jagabeluſtigungen der Schottiſchen 

The hunting of theſe animals was former. 
1 after the manner of an Eaſtern monar cg. 
bouſands of vaſſals ſufrounded a great tract 

of country, and drove the Deer to the ſpot 
Where the Chieftains were ſtationed, who | 
hot them at their leine 
But hunting meetings among the great 
men, were often the preludes to rebellion; 
for under that pretence they collected great 
bodies of men without faſbicion, which 'at 
length occaſioned an act of parliament prohi- 
biting ſuch dangerous aſſemblies. _ = 


_ Nach Aberdeenſhire. : Gefahrlicher M. eg dahin. 

Set out for the county of Aberdeen; ri- 

de Eaſtward over a hill into'Glen- Nit, fa. 

mous in oldtimes for producing the moſt har- 

dy warriours; is a narrow glen, ſeveral miles 

in length, bounded on each {ide by moun- 

tains of an amazing height. The raad is 

the moſt dangerous and the moſt” horrible 

I ever travelled: a narrow path, ſo rug: 

ged that our horſes often were obliged to 

_ croſs their legs, in order to pick a ſecure 

place for their feet; while, at a conſiderable | 

and precipitous depth beneath, roared a black * 
torrent, rolling through a bed of rock , ſolid 

in every part but where the Tilt had worn its . 

ancient way. Salmon force their paſſage 
CEE 2 PF 
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even eh as this dreary Wet in up ite of 


the diſtance from the ſea, and the difficulties 
they have to encounter. _ 


Fluſs Dee. Fi chtenwnld 67 8 | 0 | 


Purſuing my journ 5 I crofſed the Dee 
near its head, Which, from an inſignificant 
ſtream, in the courſe of a very few. miles, in- 
creaſes to the ſize of a great river, from the 
influx of numbers of other waters. On the 
North of the river lies Dalmore, diſtinguiſ. 
hed by the fineſt natural pines in Europe, 
both in reſpect to the ſize of the trees, and the 
uality of the timber. Single trees have been 
ſold out of it for ſix guineas. _ 5 
On the oppoſite ſide of the river is the 
| eſtate of Inverey, noted alſo for its pines, but 
of a ſize inferior to thoſe of Dalmore. When 
the river is ſwelled with rains, great floats 
of timber from both theſe eſtates are 8 
down into the Low Countries. fry 


lama. Shine Lage der, Stadt an aun | 
5 . | 


3 Wen is ſeated in the centre 1 the 
Grampian hills, in a fertile vale, waſhed by 
the Dee, a large-and rapid river. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the different views 
from the e parts of it. The Southern 
extremity is pre. eminently magnificent. 
The 3 orm there a vaſt theatre, the 
boſom of which is covered with extenſive fo- 
reſts of pines: above, the trees grow ſcarcer 
and ſcarcer, and then ſeem only to ſprinkle 
the ſurface; after which, vegetation ceaſes, 
and naked ſummits of a a ſurprizing height ſuc- 
HY T9 . AJ : CSG, | 
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'ceed, many of them topped with perpetual 
mow; and as a fine contraſt to the ſcene, a 
great cataract, which ſeems at a diſtance to 
divide the Whole, foams amidſt the dark fo- 
, reſt, ruſhing from rock to >” 560k to a en di- 
ance, . 


Hbchſte PRE von  Nordbritannien.. [1/4 
1 0 of theſe hills are ſuppoſed to be 
be higheſt part of Great - Britain: their 
Height has not yet been taken, but the con- 
jecture is made from the deſcent of the Dee, 


. Which runs to the ſea, above IRE) nes 
with a moſt. rapid courſe. | 


Elende V. ohnmng und Lebensart des bean 
i Polks in dieſer Gegend. 
The houſes of the common people in 
theſe parts are ſhocking to humanity, 8 
oOf looſe ſtones, and covered with clods t), or 
with heath, broom u) or branches of fir *): 
they look at a diftance, like ſo many black 


mole- hills. The inhabitants live very poor- 
ty, on oatmeal, harley - cakes, and potatoes; 


their drink whiſ ky, ſweetened with honey. 
The men are thin, but ſtrong; idle and lazy, 


2 t employed in the chace, or any thing 


oks like amuſement; are content with 
their hard fare, and will not exert themſelves 


Farther than to get what they deem neceſſa- 


Ties. The women are more induſtrious, ſpin 
their own huſband's cloths, and get money 


by knitting ſtockings, the great trade of the 


country. The common women are in. gene- 
ral moſt n 3 1 and ſoon acquire 

by an 
: 90 — u) G ) Dance. 
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in old look: but the non alas. ultra of hard 
features is not found till you arrive OY 
the Pet e of Aberdeen. 5 


Der enge Paſs. von Bollitir. . Wi erung in dicſer 
Gegend. Ein gaſtfreundſchaftliches Inflitut. 
Purſued my journey Eaſt along a beauti- 
ful road by the river tide. The vale now 
grows narrow, and the mountains approach 
each other: | Quit the Highlands, paſling be: 
tween two great rocks, called the Paſs of 
Boilitir, a very narrow ſtrait, whoſe bottom 
is covered with the tremendous ruins of the 
precipices that bound the road. I was infor- 
med „that here the wind rages with great 
during winter, and "catching up tbe 
ſhow in eddies v) whirls it about with ſuch 
impetuouſity, as makes it dangerous for man 
© or beaſt to be out at that time. Rain alſo 
* down ſometimes in deluges, and car- 
Ties with it tone and gravel from the hills in 
few quantity that I bàve ſeen the effects of 
theſe Spates, (as they are called) lie croſs the 
roads, as the avelenches, or. ſnowe falls, 4 ; 
ow of the Alps. 

In many parts of the Highlands: wel 
 hofpitia/for the reception of travellers, calle 
by the Scotch, iSpittles, or hoſpitals: the as 
me were uſual in Wales; and, 4t# both parent 
were maintained by the religious hou 
 fimilar Aſylums are to this =y e in 


wy parent 00 the . C 
— Be 7G 1 3 1 14 . 1 | 5 2 ; Y 5 
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- SCHOTTISCHEN NIEDERLANDES. 
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1 


| * 


Phe - Paſs of Bollitir i is the Lider entrance 
into the Highlands. The country now 
aſſumes a new face: the hills grow lefs: but 
the land more barren, and is chiefly covered 
with heath and rock. There is alſo a change 
of trees, oak being the Principal wood , but 3 
| evan; that is ſcarce. . -- + 

The nearer to 8 the "IO the | 
LS grows, and the greater the quantity __ 
pf corn: in general oats and barley; for there | 
. is n a wheat ſown 1 in ens parts. 


Ls * 1185 5 
. Aberdeen rr 
Lag N c und Volksmenge der Stadt. 
Thr Handel, 


5 Reach Aberdeen , a fine city, lying on a 
ſmall bay formed by the Dee, _ enongh 
for ſhips of two hundred tuns. The town 
is about two miles in circumference, and con- 
tairis thirteen thouſand ſouls, and about three 
_ thouſand in the ſuburbs; but the whole num- 
der of inhabitants between: the. bridges Dee 
and Don, which includes both the Aberdeens, 
and the interjacent houſes, or hamlets, is eſti- 
mated at twenty thouſand, *. once enjoyed. | 
2 


4 
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_ good ſhare of the tobacco we; but was 
- at length forced to reſign it to Glaſgow, which 
was ſo much more err ſituated 
for it. 712 Ly * f 44 N 4! 

At preſent, its imports are from the 
Baltic, and a few merchants trade to the Weſt 
Indies and North America. Its exports are 
ſtockings, thread, ſalmon and oatmeal : the 
firſt is a moſt important article, as Mons 
n the following Rate of it: EE 


_" Strumpſmanufaftur. Tu Auen ien. 5 


'F or this man ufacture 20, 800 pounds worth 
— wool is annually imported, and 1600 
pounds worth of oil. of this wool is an- 
nually made 69, 333 Jodes pairs of ſtockings, - 
Worth, at an average 2), 1 l. 10 ſ. per dozen. 
Theſe are made by the country people, in 
almoſt all parts of this great country, Who 
get 4 f. per dozen for ſpinning; and 14 f. per 
_ dozen for knitting; ſo that there is annually 
Paid them 62, 329 | I 14 f. And beſides, there 
is about 2000 l. value of ſtockings manufa- 
ctured from the wool of the county, Which 
encourages the breed of ſheep much; for 
even as high as Invercauld, the farmer ſells 
His ſheepat twelve ſhillings a piece, and keeps 
them till they are four or five years old, for 
the ſake of the wool.” About 2 200! Sa 9 
e oi Porn tgp 1 


© 
7 5 5 
11 5 


ay 7 fn; br ieor 
The DinioH fiſheries on the Des! and the 
Don, , are LY 0 od n of trade about 


Wi 


\ « if 
f 13 


— meh, are employed on this 
firſt; and in ſome years 167, 600 i of fiſh 
have been ſent , pickled, b) te London, and 
about 930 barrels of ſalted fiſh exported to 


France, Italy 'ete. The MS; on the D on 
18 far les confiderable. 15 858 


. 4 44 


Baur der (Sas bete. den zar. | 


7 


belonging to/this college. 471 H 


W e Alt Aberdeen. 


5 ola e ang about a mike North of the 
mew , is a poor town' ſeated not far from'the 
Don. The college is built round a ſquare, 


with Cloifters on the South ſide. It was foun- 


ded in 1491, by William Elphiſton, Biſhop 
of this place, and Lord Chancellor of Scotland 
An the reign of James III; md rd ene 
Jenn in Wot: of James VL 


. 3  Seoluondfiſchoret... I E 3 


Continue my journey, and ride for ſome 
* alles. on the fea: fands. On this coaſt is a 
great fiſhery of Sea Dogs, which * the 
Jaſt week of July and ends the firft in Septem- 
ber. The livers ) are boiled for oil; the 
| Hqdies ſplit, dried and ſold to the common 
people, who come from great diſtances for 
. Ty: . 1 urbots Ys are Wen. on this 
N Wee, Us 2; £0at; 
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that have been taken. 
33 over. great part of this coaſt, even 


ON Bamff. 
Henke die Gemalin und Verlobte eines 


* and, 22 wee are 4 
heries o A. 


: Cod. and Ling PN: by 65 
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79 3 a 0 ; : 485 3 1 
„ en eee, 
ge miles arther.the land ebe gas 


fix to grow extremely erer FA for no 
trees will grow here, in ſpite of all the — Wag ; 


he ſame nakedneſs 


beyond r except. in a a few warm 

bottoms, 8 
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BA AMFFSHIRE' ary MURRAYSHIRE. 
Gemiilde von einer Frau, , twelche 


einhändlers, eines Ritters, eines Grafen, eines FI 
. Herzogs. und eines Konigs war. 


Een. Bamffrhire and reach its capital Baff, 


pleaſantly ſeated on the ſide of a hill. Ia 
a houſe not far from the town is a picture of 
Frances, Duteheſs of Richmond, a Lady, who 


_ attempted the very climax of matrimony. 


firſt married the ſon of a rich vintner f); gave 
hopes after his death to a Knight, Sir George 
Rodney, who on, being jilted £) by her for an 
Earl, 8 Earl of Hertford) wrote to 
her in his own blood a well- compoſed copy 
of verſes, and then fell on his fword. Ha- 
ving buried the Earl, gave her hand to Ludo- 
vie os. of: Richmond and NGO, and on 
N55 Sel, bis : 
5 9 Gael 60 Weinſthenk, 2 
80) to jilt, in Pb the wort jenen mou. re 
. des gegehene Wort nicht halten. 


vis decesfe ſp 
narch James . 


(ERS 
You den Pater, wk agel pe den 
„ alten Nordiſchen Nationen. ' | © 
3 this country are ſeveral Cairns 6 
Barrows, h), the places of interment of the 


ancient Caledonians, or of the Danes, for 


the method was common to both nations. 


\ Theſe; immenſe .accumulations of ſtones 
are the ſepulchral protections of the heroes 
among the ancient nations of our iſ lands; the 
ſtone : cheſts. i) , the- repoſitory, of the; urns 
and aſhes, are lodged in the earth beneath; 


ſometimes one FF ſometimes more, are fou ad 
thus depoſited; and I have one inſtance of as 


many as ſeventeen of. theſe ſtone cheſts being 
| diſcovered under the ſame cairn... 

The learned have aſſigned other- caaſee 
for theſe heaps of ſtones; have ſuppoſed them 
to have been, in times of inauguration ), 


the places where the chieftain-ele& ſtood: to 


ſhew himſelf to beſt ner, to the people; 


or the place from whence judgment was pro- 
nounced; or to have been erected on the road 
fide in bonour of Mercury; or to have been 
formed in memory of ſome ſolemn compact, 
Theſe might have been the reaſons, in ſome 
inſtances, where the evidences of ſtone cheſts 
and urns. are wanting; but thoſe n 
are found to overthro wall other ente 


F* 


7 5 a barrow, eine Babe, Trage: ein Begrbniſchiigel. 
i) fleinerne Kaſten. 
| 15 feierliche Einſetaung, Einweihung, , (+. B.i einer our. 
ee „ eines Anfhkrers 1. 75 mu. ). 
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Ol Theſe flew 1). may juſtly: be ſuppoſed to 
have been proportioned in ſize to the rank of 
the perſon, or to his eee the people 
of a Whole diſtrict afle mbled to fhew their 

reſpect to the deceaſed, and, by an active 
honoripg m) of his memory, ſoon accumula- 

ed heaps. equal to thoſe that aſtoniſh us at 
this tine. But theſe honors. were not only 
Ofe of the day; as long as the memory of 


che deceaſed endnred, not a paſſenger went 
bp without adding a ſtone to the heap: the 
Ky ppoſed it would be an honour 6 the dead, 
204 Te As 1. to his manes n). | 
STI 6 70 this moment there i is a proverbial ex- 


memory. - atrntity 2 92 Peet ge f 

[2034 Tete e cairns are to be an 3th all Dai 
of Our 'ifland;” in Cornwall, Wales, and all 
parts of North Britain. They Were in uſe 
among the Northern nations. In Wales they 
Axe called 'Carneddau ; but the proverb taxen 
from them, with us, is not of the compli 
mental kind: „a cairn on your head! 15 1 a 
1 VE — PO on n th | 


by. Paſſed bath a fine open > Elly *. 


of gentle riſings, and rich 3 in corn, with a few 
clumps 


WY aufgethiirmte Steinhaufen. 
m) tige Hir ferchirbeneaguag. 


* 32 ahgeſchiedene Lebensgeiſter. | 5 * | wo 
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elumps of trees ſparingly. ſeaktsred over it. | 
Arrive at Fochabers a wretched town. The | 
Spey is a dangerous neighbour. to it; a large of 
and furious river, overflowing very frequently 
in a dreadful manner, as appears by its rava- 
ges far beyond its banks. It riſes on the bor- 1 
ders of Lochaber and in more than ſixty 
Scotch miles, or a hundred Engliſh in length, 
but too rapid: to _ Guvignbie," | 


Ankunft in  MURRATSHIRE.. i 


Croſſed the Spey in a boat and landed i in 
the county of Murray. The peaſants' houſes, 
Which, throughout the ſhire of Bamff were - 
very decent, were now become very miſe- 
rable, being entirely of turf: the country | 

| A artly moor, partly cultivated, but in a N 

oven 79 manner. e 


- 
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| 
| 
| 
Ne LY | 
legentliche Renee aber Shaker ear, als | 
L in 3 n das Schrekken der alone i 
Eu erregen. | Wn 
oy: 7 a moor not far from Forres, Boethins, Fa 1 
and Shakeſpear from him, places the recouns 
tre of Macbeth and the three wayward d) ſi- 
ſters or witches. Boethius tells his ſtory ad- | 
mirably well: but entirely confines it to the | 
redictions of the three fatal ſiſters, which 
hakeſpear has ſo finely copied in the IVth | 
| Teene of the Iſt act. The Poet, in confqr- | 
mity to the belief of the times, calls them 
witches; in fact they were the Fates, the 
V. be of the northern nations the hand- 
5 maids | 


We 4 


p tie, No 
"_ Laie, a Ide. arent alen, p 2 anne. 


323 Dn 
wmmids ) of Odin, whoſe office, beſides fele- 
. —_ __ - Rting-out. thoſe that were to die in battle, wa 
to conduct them to Valhalla, the Paradiſe o 
the brave, the Hall of Odin. 3 | 
Boethius ſenſible of part of their buſineſs 
_ "mts them Parcae: and Shakeſpear introduces 
. them juſt going upon their employ: 
1 When ſhall; we three meet again 
| In thunder, lightning, or in rann 
1 When the hurly- burly's done, —- 
_ When the battſe's. loſt or won. | 
| All the fine. incantations that 1 
dite borrowed from the fanciful diableries 5 
of old. times, but ſublimed and purged from 
all that is ridiculous by the creative genius of 
the . Poet, of whom Dryden ſo” 
Sas? 
cl Br hakeſpear's magic 9 not cop ied be, 
Within this circle none durſt walk Vat he. 
Me laugh at the magic of others; but 
1 makes us tremble. The windy 
caps of King Eric t), and the vendible knots 
of wind in the Finland ») appear infinitely ri- 
. diculous; but when our Poet dreſſes up the 
ſame iden, Dow, Ne is 0 ſtorm he 


n 

92. | 2 Though | 
. Miigde, - ATTY Teafeleies. mm 
N 2 King Erie! was 4 great magician, who by turni i 


| W cauſed the wind to blow according. to his 
-m 
u) Solebant aliquando Finni negotistoribus in eorum 
.-”  Ioribus contraria ventorum tempeſtate im —_ 
ventum venalem-exhibere, * JC oblark, xr 
 * ,, nodas magicos non ;caflioricas loto — ah 
_  » '.., dem reddere, eo ſervato moderamine, ut ubi pri- 
mum diſſplvatine ventos haberent placidos, ubi alte- 
FRY rum, yehementiores; at ubi. tertium laxaverine ite 5 
__ = Kevos rempeltates fe paſſuros. 


) 
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| Againſt the churches, though the yelty ) | 


9 Waves 
Confound and f\wailow nayigation up; 
1 bough, bladed ) corn |be. lodged 2) and 
N trees blown down; 
- Though ealtles topple 9 eee warder's b) 
Pal 45: ea ; 
© Though palaces 2nd pyramids do {lope | 
"heir beads, to their. foundations; tho? the 
* AD -:;i eee k 
Of Abele genius in all together, 2 
Even till deſtruction a ©), OE mp 
Mes what I akk — —“—ẽ”— 1 


6 3 ala —— 


ry neat town, NG 


3 at Forres, 2 + 
vir = little bills, Which are prettily di- 


_ vided, Purſuing my journey from Wenz I 
| bad a diſtant view of Nairn , a ſmall town near 


the ſea, on a river of the fame name. Ride : 


through a rich corn countro , mixed with dee 


and black türberies, whick Thew the original 


ſtate of the Puts. before the recent intro. 
duction of the niproved., E of 2851. 
culture. . 

All the bones z in theſe parts are caſtles, 
or at leaſt defenſible; for till the year 17485 
the Highlanders made their inroads, and drove 


away the cattle of Weir fene neigh- 


Ours. 2 hy | 2 
hv uy 4 4 | 
7 Klgenend. a * mund > 25 TE oh] LATE gee (5 
geſchoſſenes n tis 


2) to lodge, jich umlegen. a) waktels, 
= WH Scheer. ler. c) to > ficken, ermüden. 


90 hough you. untie the winds; and let them 
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Fhemalige kirchlichs Strafen. , Chayakter der 


Schottiſchen Geiftlichkeit , im Kontraſt mit dem 
Reach Calder caſtle, or Cawdor, as Sha- 
keſpear calls it. On a pillar of the door of 
the church here I obſerved a joug, i. e, an 
iron yoke, or ring, faſtened to a chain; 
Which was, in former times, put bund the 
necks of delinquents, who were left there 
expoſed to chame during the time of divine 
Service, and was alſo uſed as a puniſhment 
for defamation ©), ſmall thefts ete. But theſe 
_ penalties are now happily aboliſhed: - The 
Utergy- of Scotland, the moſt decent and con- 
fiſtent in their conduct of any ſet of men I 
ever met with of their order, are at preſent 
much changed from the furious, illiterate ) 
and enthuſiaſtic teachers of the old times, 
and have taken up the mild method of pexſug- 
ion, inſtead. of the cruel diſcipline of corpo- 
ral puniſhment.” | Science almoſt, univerſally 
.Aouriſhes among them, and their, diſcourſe-ig 
not leſs improving, than the table they enter- 
- {tam the ſtranger at, is decent and, hoſpitable. 
Few, very few, of them permit the bewit- 
.chery f) ;of diſſipation to lay hold of them, 
notwithſtanding they allow all the innocent 
leaſures of others, which, though not cri. 
'minal.in the layman, they know, muſt bring 
dhe taint of levity on the churchman, The 
never fink their 1 8775 "by midnight 
rawls®), by mixing With the gaming world 
d) Verliumdung, Luſterunk. e e 
e) unwiſſend, eng r 0 | 
1 r 's ar lo Wa, agll a2 8 
$) laute Geiage - t % % Mn (d 


either in cards, N cocking * 1 or S races 0 18 
but pieſerve with a narrow income, a dignity _ 
too often loſt among their brethern ſouth of 
the Tweed, 
Who profane 9 like a pagan, and ſwear like 
a trooper !); 
WnoO ſhine in the cock-pit m), on turf, 
and in Nahe | 
And are the prime bucks n) and arch wags 2 | | 
; of each table; : | 
| Who if they &er deign to thump drum 
e eccleſiaſtic?), 
| Spout new fangled doctrine d) enough to | 
make man ſick, ö | 
And lay down a goſpel ), but not fro 8185 | 
their Bibles, | _ = w_ 
| That good-natur'd vices are nothing but „ 
| foibles, EP en | 
And vice ate refining till vice is no more, | 
From taking a bottle to taking a e 1 


\ 
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» Haknenkampf. 2 Pferderennen.” Z a Ne 
k) fick profaniſiren. ) Reuter, Pferdeknechr. 


Ort, wa die Hitme miteinander Ampfen. „ 
8 Bikke, Zotenreiſrer. o) Erzſpaſsosgel. © 
Z die kirchlicke Trommel rithren „ (Predigen ). 

9 


neugebakkene Dogmen. >... 
Sie legen es als * (al 9 aun on 


* 
* oh — _ — ————— — — 
be * tf © — A — — - * 
— — — — —— — — ——ů— — — 
. . . 


| INVERNESS - . und ROSS - Hine | 
| 155 We ebe N dy 
SUTHERLAND | und CATHNESS. 


n 2 3 Au und Ste Wes 5. 


| 77 the Nairn, an inconſiderable ſtream ; 


except in floods, and after riding ſome 
time under low but pleaſant hills, not far 


fr from the ſea, reach Inverneſs, finely ſeated 


on a plain, between the Firth of f 1e fame 
name and the river Neſs: the firſt, from the 
narrow ſcrait of Arderſier inſtantly wi ens into 
a fine bay, and again as ſuddenly contracts 
Sppoſite averneſs, at the ferry of Keſſock, 
wt paſs into Roſsſhire. | 


The town is large and well built, and 
wer populous, W the laſt of ny note in 
. North - Britain. . 

The river Neſs runs Bebo Loch Neis, # 
bo 23 miles long, and from 2 to . brow. 


This Loch is fed by a river running from 

Loch Eoch, (Oich) into Which 4 river falls 

from Loch- Garrie, into which a "mT enters 
as Loch eic 3 8 5 


| Stadt Dingwell. Firth von Cromarti. 


In the progreſs of my Tour I paſſed 
through Dingwell, a ſmall Own, the capital 
of Roſsſhire, ſituated near the head of the 
Firth of Cromarty. This bay is the moſt ca- 
bes and ſecure of any in Great- Britain. 

Is uy night 1 7 there with eaſe , and 
3 ine 
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ſhips of two hundred tuns may Gal up above 
two thirds of its length, which extends thirt& 
miles, from the Sutters of Cromartie S) to a 
ſmall diſtance beyond Dingwall. The entrance 
is marrow; the projecting hills defend this 
fine bay from all winds; ſo it juſtly merits the 
name given it of Portus ſalutis. 


a in S UTHEFL AND. Pauli 
dies Landes. 


LE has arrived from thence to the Firth of 
Dornock, I kept. along the ſhore for about 
two miles, through an open corn countr 
and then croſſing the great ferry, in brea th 
near two miles, land in the county of Suther- 
land. Dornock, its N is a {mall town 
half in ruins. . 
Brautherland is a country abowndidg in 
| cattle, and ſends out annually: 2500; head, 
© which ſold about this time from 2 l. ro ſ. to 
3 1. per head. Theſe are very frequently 
without horns, and both they and the horſes 
are very ſmall. Stags abound in the hills; 
beſides theſe are Roes, and black game t) in 


plenty, and during winter multitudes of Wa- 
ter ens on the coaſt. 8; 


H exenprozeſs.. 


Made on a plain not far from the ſea; paſs 
by the ſpot where an unhappy creature had 
been burnt, if I miſtake not, in 1727; for the 
| N crime of witcheraft u). This is * 
| - A 


's) two hills that form its entrance , proje&ting you: | 
+ © derably into the water. 


t) Rehbikke, und Nen 
0 Zauberei. | 


% 
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laſt Iaftance of theſe frantic x) executions in 
the North of Scotland, as that in the South 


Was at Paiſly in 1697, where among others, 


' a. woman, young and handſome, ſuffered, 
with a reply to her enquiring friends, worthy 


a Roman matron; being aſked, why ſhe did 


not make a better defence. h her trial? 


| anſwered: My perſecutors have deſtroyed my 


honour, and my life is not now worth the 
ag of INTE i hls 


Ve 8 Ord. Fs 


a . 4 the ſhore Northward, and ar- 
Aived at the ee promontory the Ord of 
oundary. between that country 


Cathneſs, the 
and Sutherland. Beneath this cape are im- 


menſe caves, the reſort of Seals Y) and Sea- 
Fowls: the ſides and top are chiefly covered 
with heath and moraſſy earth, N | IX it 


24 x black and e look. 
'CATHNESS. - rf 


* . 
\ 


| Nataſha und Produkte des Landes. 


Cauathneſs may be called an immenſe mo- 
raſs, mixed with ſome fruitful ſpots of oats 


and barley, much coarſe graſs, and here and 


there ſome fine, all'natural, there being as 
bo very little artificial, At this time was the 


X harveſt : the hay on this rough land- is 
5 = with-very ſhort ſe) 99 and with a briſx 
Poe. he country produces 


and ſtrong 


and exports great quantities of oatmeal, and 
much whiſky is diſtilled from the barley, The 


2 great thinneſs of inhabitants ee Cath- 
; DIY Sow 


* pſig toll. 5) Meerklber. EIDOS 


1 


neſs enables them to ſend abroad nbd of its 
produttions. No wheat had been raiſed this 


1 year in the country: and JI was informed that 


this grain is ſown here in the ſpring by reaſon 
of the wet and fury of the winters. . 


Ihe county is ſuppoſed to ſend out, in 
ſome years, 2200 head of cattle; but in bad 
ſeaſons, the farmer kills and ſalts numbers for 
ſale. Great numbers of ſwine are reared 
| here; they are ſhort, high-backed, long - 
briſtled, ſharp, ſlender and long - noſed; have 


long erect ears, and moſt ſavage looks, and 


are ſeen tethered 2) in almoſt every field. 
The reſt of the commodities of Cathneſs are 


butter, cheeſe, tallow ), hides, the oils and 


ſkins of ſeals, and the feathers of geeſe. 


Here are neither barns nor granaries; 
the corn is thraſhed out, and preſer ved in the 
chaff b) in bykes, which are ſtacks e) in ſhape 
of bee hives, thatched d) quite round, Where 
it will keep good for two years. 


Much Salmon is taken at ſome places. 7 
Cod and other white fiſh abound bere; but 
the want of ports on this ſtormy coaſt is an 
obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment. of fiſheries on 
this ſide the country. 


"Of the ten pariſhes in cathneſs 1 the 
four that lie South Eaſt ſpeak Erſe, all the 
others ſpeak Englich, and that in greater pu- 
my than molt part of North - Britain. | 


+ x; OY . 


1 4 zuſammengehundenen Fufren. - 
) Tag. b) Spree. c) Schober, 
d) mit Stroh gedeckt. 


* 


f 


"as. Geſchichts. vor. SUTHERL AND 1 
* 4 TH NESS, und von . Schottland- 
berhaupt. 


The picts poſſeſſed the Northern SAMS of 
" Sevens of old, as they did the moſt fertile 
parts of the South , and were expelled in the 


Year 839, We have very little of their hi- 


| Rory; what preſerves the remembrance of 
that people is only the round: buildings whe-. 
rein they dwelt of which there are numbers 


over all the North, partieularly Sutherland ; ; 
Cathneſs and Orkney. _ | 


rom the extirpation of the Pits. to the 
3 ear 1266 Scotland was harraſſed by invaſions 
from the Norwegians and Danes, particularly 
the North part; for Harold the fair, king Gf 
Norway, 50 Orkney in the latter end of 
the oth century. From Norway ſwarms came 
to Orkney, and the paſſage being ſo ſhort all 
the. North of Scotland was continually in 
arms. As nothing can be expected in that 
period bus fighting, . bloodſhed: and rapine, 
We cannot look for improvements o any 
Kind, and for that reaſon it is needleſs to 2 
| n any. eher W of it. 


\ . . : 
17 
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Saur marit zu Tuverneſs. Kleidung der Berg- | 
5 cehiotten. 5 


'1 | 


C places, till I paſs Dingwall the capital of 


Rive the ſame road and re-viſit the ſame 


- BoGhire. Paſs near the abby of Beauliew 
Tlarge ruin; croſs the ferry and again reach 


Inverneſs. 


here happened to be a fair at this time 


at Inverneſs: the commodities were ſkins, 
various neceſſities brought in by the Ped- 


lars ©), coarſe country cloths, cheeſe, butter 


and meal; the laſt in goat-ſkin bags f); the 


butter lapped in cawls 8), or leaves of the 


broad alga or tang; and great quantities of 
birch wood and hazel h) cut into lengths 


for carts &c. which had been floated, dow 
the river from Loch- Neſs. 


The fair was a very agreeable circumſtan- 


ce and afforded a moſt ſingular groupe of High- 


landers in all their motly i) dreſſes. Their 
brechcan, or plaid ), conſiſts of twelve or thir- 


teen yards of a narrow ſtuff, wrapt round the 


* 
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middle, and reaches to the knees: is often fa- 


ened round the middle with a belt !), and is 


then called hrechcanfeill; but in cold weather, is 


large enough to wrap round the whole body 
from head to feet; and this often is their only 
cover not only within doors, but on the open 
hills during the whole night. It is frequently 
a a RT 7 RB 


e FHauſirer. f) in Sachen von Ziegenfell, 


g) verwalrt in Netzen. h) Haſelhols. 
1) buntſchec tig. k) Art von Mantel. 
Ly Degengehenk, Gliriel, e | 1 


328 | | | 
| faſtened on the ſhoulders with a pin often of 1917 


ver, and before with a brotche n), which is 
metimes of ſilver, and both large and extenſi- 
ve; the old ones have very frequently mottcs. 


The ſtockings are ſhort, and are tied be- 
low the knee. The charan is a ſort of a- 
dced n) ſhoe made of a ſkin with the hairy ſile 
out, but now ſeldom worn. The truis were 
Porn by the gentry, and were breeches and | 
ſtockings made of one piece. 
Ihe colour of their dreſs was various, | 
being dyed: with ſtripes of the moſt vivid 
ug 0): but they ſometimes affected the dul- 
ler colours, ſuch as imitated thoſe of the 
Heath in which they often repoſed: probably 
from a principle of ſecurity in time of war. 


The kelt., or little plaid, is a ſort of ſhort | 
petticoat reaching only to the knees, and is a 
modern ſubſtitute for the lower part of the 
plaid, being found to be leſs cumberſome p) 
eſpecially in time of action, when the High- 

landers uſed to tack EY their r brechcan into their 
5 Sale. d 


Lock Neſs wn Lol. Docks fe 
Leave Inverneſs and continue my jour. 
Weſt for ſome time by the river - ſide. 

A er a ride of about ſix miles reached Loch- 

_ Neſs, and enjoyed along its banks a moſt ro- 

mantic and- beautiful ſcenery, generally in 

woods of birch, or hazel, mixed with a few 

: Waben FT), aſpin , aſh and oak, but 


. e 
N an Sehnahe. n) mit Schuhriemen eb ed Sa 
o) Farben. pp) beſchwerlich, hinderlich. 
g) anlieſten. 8 dl nk | 
s) Eſpen. f 


| open enough in all parts to admit a ſight of 
the water. 
Loch Neſs is twenty-two miles in length; = 
the breadth from one to two miles, except 
near Caſtle Urquhart, where it ſwells out to 
three. This lake, by reaſon of its great 
depth, never freezes, and during cold weather 
aà violent ſteam t) riſes from it as from a furnace. 
Its water is eſteemed very ſalubrious, ſo that 
people come or ſend thirty miles for it. 
. the head of Loch - Neſs is ſeated Fort 
Auguſt, a ſmall fortreſs, conſiſting of four — 


— 


— 


| Ane piece of water, fourteen miles 7 
and from one to two broad. The diſtant 
mountains on the North are of an immenſe 
beight; thoſe on the South have the appea-· 
rance of ſheep - walks. 
I)he waters of this lake form the river 
Lochy, and diſcharge themſelves into the 
Weſtern ſea, and thoſe of Loch- Oich do, 
| N 8 Loch- Neſs, into the Eaſtern. 


Cameron von Lockiet: 


on the Weſt ſhore of Loch- Lochy wt 
Achnacarrie, once the ſeat of Cameron of 
Lochiel, but burnt in 1246. He was eſtee- 
med by all parties the honeſteſt and moſt ſen- 

_ fible man of any that embarked in the perni- 
_ cious and abſurd attempt of that and the prece- 
ding year, and was a melancholy inſtance of 
2 underſtanding and a well- intending 
e | heart 


t) Dampf (die Bedeubun g des En gliſchen Worts invol- 
. wirt zugleich auch den Geruch, den der don verur- 


N 


| 
| 
baſtions. | a 3 
' Arrive on the banks of Loch-Lochy, a 
| 
| 


2 


P 


— 
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heart; over - aw by. the 1 preju- 
dices of education. By his influence he pre- 
vented the Rebels from committing ſeveral 
exceſſes, and even ſaved the city of Glaſgow, 
from being plundered, when their army re- 


turned out of England, "irritated with their 


_ diſappointment, and en at the Joyalty 
that city had f hewn. 


Tyne 3 . ſoon as 


ever he landed. Lochiel ſeeing him arrive in 


ſo wild a manner, and ſo. unſupported, en- 


treated him to deſiſt from an enterprize from 
which nothing but certain ruin could reſult 
to him and his partizans. The Adventurer 
grew warm, and reproached Lochiel with 
a breach of promiſe. This affected bim ſo. 
deeply, that he inſtantly went and took a ten- 
der and moving leave of his lady and family, 
imagining he was on the point of parting 


with them for ever. The income of his eſta- 


te was at that time, as I Was told, not above 
700 l. per annum, yet he brought fourteen 


hundred men into the feld. 
250 


Fortſetzung > day Raihe... Noch es von "a ths. 


7 Schottlan 


About 605 beginning of Loch. e e 
N Lochaber, ſo called from a lake not far 


Wee, Lela und 22 Raubereien in 


1 v 


from Fort William - Croſs High- bridge, a fine 


bridge flung over the torrent Spean, founded 
on rocks. This bridge was built by General 
Wade, in order to form a communication 


"0b. the cdi TAR RS Anda ot 
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Theſe public works were "> firſt very dia- Re: 


h Een to the old Chieftains u), and lefle-. 


ned their influence greatly; for by admitting 
_ ſtrangers among them, their clans ) were 


taught that the Lairds were not the firſt of | 


men. But they had another reaſon much more 
ſolid: Lochaber had been a den of thieves; 
and as long as they had. their waters, their 
torrents and their bogs, in a ſtate of nature, 
they made their excurſions, could plunder and 
retreat with their booty in full ſecurity. 80 
weak were the laws in many parts of North 


Britain till after the late rebellion, that no ſtop 


could be put to this infamous practice. A con- 


tribution called the Black - meal was raiſed by 
ſeveral of theſe plundering. chieftains over a 
vaſt extent of country: whoever- paid it had 


their cattle enſured, but thoſe who, dared to re- 
| fuſe were ſure to ſuffer. ' 


Many of theſe free - booters were wont 


to infert an article, by which they were to 
be releaſed from their agreement, in caſe of 


any in civil commotion: thus, at the brea- 


king out of the laſt rebellion, a MW Gregor, 


who had with the ſtricteſt honour (till that 


event) preſerved his friends? cattle, immedia- 
tely. ſent them word, that from that time 


they were out of his protection, and muſt 
now take care of themſelyes. 


Burriſdale was another of this dats: chief 
of # band of robbers, who ſpread terror over 
the whole country: but the Highlanders at 


that time eſteemed the open theft of cattle or 
the making. a creach (as they call it) by no 
means diſhonourable; and the young men 


con- 
=o ee 2 Polkeimme, „ 


* 
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\ aired N24 piece of n by which 
they recommanded derer N to their mi- 
ſtreſſes. | 

On the other ide there was often as 
much bravery in the purſuers; for frequent 
battles enſued, and much blood has been ſpilt 


on theſe occaſions. They alfo ſhewed great 


_ dexterity in tracing the robbers, not only 
through the boggy Y) land, but over the fir- 
meſt ground, and even over places where 
other cattle had paſſed, knowing well how 
to diſtinguiſh the ſteps of thoſe that were 
Wandering about from thoſe that were een 


baſtily away by the Free · booters. 


Die fog enannte Kette. 


Pass by the fide of the river Lochy, now 
Eran A Fort William lies on a narrow 
arm of the ſea, called Lochie!, which extends 
ſome miles higher up the country, making 
à bend to the North, and extends likewiſe 
Weſtward towards dhe iſle of Mull near 
twenty - four Scotch miles. 

© "This fort on the Weſt, and Fort a: 


ſtus in the centre, and Fort George on the 5 


Eaſt form what is called the chain, from ſea 
to fea. This ſpace is called Glen -- more, or 


1 the great Glen, Which, including water and 


land is almoſt a level of ſeventy miles. There 


is, in fact, but little land, but, what is divi- 


ded by firth, loch, or river; except the 
two miles which lie between Loch: Oich and | 


Loch. Lochy, called Lagan - achadrom. 


By means of Fort George all entrance up 


the F irth towards Inverneſs; is s prevented. | Fort 


99 999 
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Auguſtus curbs?) the inhabitants midway, and 
Fort William is a check.to any attempts inthe 
Beneviſh der hochſte Borg auf der Brittiſchen In. 
0 6 —— e — e 

Fort William is ſurrounded by vaſt moun- 
tains, which occaſion almoſt perpetual rain: 
the loftieſt are on the South ſide; Beneviſh 


ſoars above the reſt, and ends, as I was told, 


in; a point, (at this time concealed in miſt) 
whoſe height from the ſea is ſaid to be 1450 
yards. As an ancient Briton, I lament the 
diſgrace of Snowdon; once eſteemed the hig- 
Heft hill in the iſland, but now muſt yield 
the palm to a Caledonian mountain. 

CY This Shout produce of Lochaber is cattle, 
There is ſcarce any arable land, for the ex- 
ceſſive wet which reigns here almoſt totally 
prevents the growth of corn. 


Lock - Leven. Das ſchone Thal Glen - Co, durch 
f Offrans Gedichte merkwurdig, - 

. Loch-Leven is another branch of the 
ſea, ſo narrow, as to have only the appea- 
rance of a river, bounded on both ſides with 
vaſt mountains, among whoſe” winding bot. 
toms the tide rolled in with ſolemn majeſty. 
The ſcenery begins to grow very romantic; 
on the Weſt fide are ſome woods of birch 

and pines: the hills are very lofty, many of 
them taper ) to a point. Beneath them is 
Glen Go, celebrated for having, as ſome aſ. 
ſert, given birth to Oſſian. Towards the North 
is Morven, the country of his San TN, 
290 to euth un Zaum halen, 
a) langlichs nnd ſpitz ecken . 


: U \ 
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| The ſcenery of this valley is wig the melt 9 


- piuroſite of any in the Highlands, being 
o wild and uncommon, as never fails to at- 


tract the eye of ever ſtranger of the leſt de- 
gree of taſte and fenfbility: The entrance to 
it is {ſtrongly marked by the craggy mountain 
of Buackal -ety. All the other mountains of 


Glen - Co reſſemble it, and are evidently but 
nacked and ſolid rocks, riſing on 0964 4 fide - 


the genius of ſuch a poet. 


* 
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| perpendicularly to a great height from a flat 


narrow bottom, ſo that in many places they 
ſeem to hang over, and make approaches, as 


they aſpire, towards each other. 


In the middle of the valley is a ſmall la- 


| . and from it runs the river Coan or Cona, 


celebrated in the works of Oſſian. Indeed 


no place could be more happily calculated 


than this for forming the taſte and een 


a i 3 


Fcinvaræherg M ilitariſche Lane. ' 
After a ride of ſome miles begin to 
aſcend the black mountain in Argyleſhire, on 
a ſteep road, which continues about three mi- 
les almoſt to the ſummit, and is certainly the 


"higheſt public road in Great Britain. On the 
other ſide the deſcent is ſcarce a mile, but i is 
8 vary rapid down a zigzag way. -| 


Moſt of this long day's FO 0 the 


black mountain was truely melancholy, al- 


moſt one continued ſcene. of duſky b) moors, 


Without arable land, trees, houſes, or living 
creatures, for Wanders of mile. 


The roads are excellent. Theſe (by 
rendering the highlands acceſſible) Org 


Io ante, hui. diftr. N 5 ; * i 
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much to their Peelent improvement, and we 
re owing to the induſtry of our ſoldiery. 


They were began in 1723, under the di- 


rections of General Wade, who, like ano- 
ther Hannibal forced his way through rocks 
ſuppoſed to have been unconquerable: man 

of them hang over the mighty lakes of the 
country, and formerly afforded no other road 
to the natives than the paths of ſheep or 
goats, where even the Highlander crawled 
with difficulty , and kept himſelf from tum- 
bling into the far ſubjacent water by clin- 


ging ©) to the PR and rde of hd 
5 rock. 55 


Many of theſe EE were too bard to 


yield to Ne pick: - ax d), and the miner was 


| Lbliged to ſuddue their obſtinacy with gun- 
ad denied him footing, and where he was 
orced to begin bis labours, ſuſpended from 
above by x os e) on the face of the horrible 
precipice. The bogs and moors bad likewiſe 
their difficulties to overcome; but all were at 


length conſtrained to . to the e 
11 of our troops. 0 


bes dent and often in places where nature 


- Theſe roads e at Dunkeld, are 'car- 


| tied on through the noted paſs of Killicrankie 


by Blair, to Fort Auguſtus. A branch ex- 
' tends from thence Eaſtward to.Inverneſs and 


another Weſtward over High- bridge to Fort 
William. From the laſt , by Kinloch - Leven, 
over the Black- Mountain , to Tyendrum, and 
from en to e and ſo along the 
beau- 


| 5 ro o cling F m Fo Ae feſt bellen 
l ce) S richte. 


beautiful boundaries of Loch - Lomond to its 
_ extremity, _ x Woe 1 
Theſe are the principal military roads; 
but there may be many others I may have 
overlooked. : GERD = 


33 Loch Aw. _ © 7 
On purſuing my journey I had a fine 

view. of the meanders of the river Urqhie be- 
fore its union with Loch- Aw. At a place, 
called Hamilton's Paſs, in an inſtant burſt on a 
view of the lake, which makes a beautiful 
appearance; it is about a mile broad, and ſhews 
at laſt ten miles of its length. The whole 
extent of it is thirty miles. On the North 


Eaſt are vaſt mountains; among them Crua- 


chan towers to a great height: it riſes from 
the lake, and' its fides are ſhagged f) with 
woods impending over it. At its foot is the 
"diſcharge of the waters of this Loch into 
Loch-Etive, an arm of the ſea, after a tur- 
bulent .courſe of a ſeries of cataratts for the 
| ſpace of three miles. W 
_ © Heringsfiſcherei bei Tnveraray. Loch. Fine. 
The buſy ſcene of the herring · fiſhery 
near Inveraray gave no ſmall improvement 
to the magnificent environs of that town. 
Tbe fiſhery is carried on in the night, the 
herrings being then in motion. Every eve- 
ning ſome hundreds of boats in a manner co- 
vered the ſurface of Loch- Fine, an arm of 
tze ſea, which, from its narrowneſs and from 
2 8 . 
3 — 2 eigentlich keiſer Thagged ſoviel als aottig, 
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the winding of its ſhores, has all the beau. 
ties of a freſh- water lake. r 


On the week days, the chearful 9+" 
of the bag-pipe and dance echoes from on 
board: on the Sabbath, each boat approaches 
the land, and plilmody and devotion divide 
the day; for the common people df the North 
are diſpoſed to be religious, having the exam- 
ple before them of a gentry untainted by lu- 


Xury and diſſipation, and the advantage of 


being inſtructed by a clergy, who are active 
in their duty, and who preſerve. reſpect, 
amidſt all the diſadvantages of a narrow. in- 
Se, + p 


Croſſed. over an en N upon e 
1 and kept riding along the ſide of the 
och for about ſeven. miles. After quittin 
the water fide the road is carried for a on. 
derable way through the beer! of naked, 
deep and gloomy glens. - £30 


d Long und Lock - Thmbud © Von den 
3 Landſeen Nordbritanniens. iber havpt, © 1 


Reach the end of Loch Long, another 
narrow arm of the ſea, bounded by high hills, 
and after a long (courſe terminates in the 
Firth of Clyde. On aſcending a Hill not half 
a mile farther, appears Loch: Lomond. 


+ North- Britain may well boaſt of its w: 
ters; for fo ſhort a ride as thirty miles pre- 
ſents the traveller with the view of four moſt 
magnificent” pieces. Lock - Ao, Loch- Fine, 
Lock - Long and Loch- Lomond. It is an idle 
obſer vation of travellers, that ſeeing one is the 
ſame with ſeeing all of theſe * Waters; 

Neves Engl. Groge, Lett. fdr 
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For amoſt every o one 1 viſited had its proper 


ors 


Lock. Leven is a broad "expanſe with iſles 
and cultivated ſhores. _ | 


Loch- Tay makes three bold Cong 
ks ſteep but ſloping ſhores, cultivated in 
, parts, and bounded by vaſt hills. 


Loch Nannoch is broad and ſtrait, fas 3 


re wildneſs about it, with a large. natural. *. 


ne wood on its ſouthern banks. 


Loch Tumel is narrow, ned by the | 
floping ſides of ſteep hills, and has on its 
Weſtern limits a flat, rich, wooded PR, 5 


5 Witerss: by a moſt ſerpentine ſtream. 


me Lock bf Spinie is almoſt on a flat, and 
its aides much Hidonted. LT 


Loch- Mog is ſmall, and how ſoft features 


on its banks, amidſt rudeenvirons. "7 


Lock - Neſs is trait and narrow; its ſho- 


res abound with a wild magnificence, lofty, 
precipitous and wooded, and has . the 


greatneſs of an Alpine lake. tc 


TLoch - Oich has lofty. mountains at a ſmall 
_ diſtance from its borders; the ſhores indented, 
a. the wate decorated with iſles 


Lock - Locky wants the iſles; its ſhores 


| Pope , and ſeveral ſtraiths 9 terminate on its 
banks. 


| 1 ths: is lau and waving: Its lietl ; 
tles tulted with tree, and ow Appearing abo- 
ve the water _ 
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Von dem Loch- Lomond insbeſondeve,, und der: © 
0 umliegenden Gegene. 
Loch- Lomond is the moſt beautiful of 


the Caledonian lakes. Its eaſtern boundary 


is part of the Grampian hills, which extend 
from hence through the counties of Perth, 
Angus, Mearns and Aberdeen. On paſſing the 
cape called the Point of Firkin, an expanſe of 


Water burſts at once on your eye, varied 


come to the traveller. 


Ne h) eigentlich Zuſatæ von ſellecluerem' Metall. | 


with all the ſofter beauties of nature. Num-- 


bers of Iſlands are diſperſed over the lake of 
an elevated form, their ſurfaces covered with 


| wood, others juſt peep above the ſurface; and 


cent viſtos between. * 50) hr td 
The length of this charming lake is 24 


numbers are ſo diſperſed as to form magnifi- 


Scotch miles; its greateſt breadth eight. 


_. The country from Luſs, (a little village) 
to the Southern extremity of the lake conti- 
nually improves; the mountains fink gradual- 
ly into ſmall hills; the land is highly cultiva- 
ted, well planted and well inhabited. I was 


ſtruck with rapture at a fight ſo long new to 
me: it would have been without alloy bh): 
had it not been daſhed with the uncertainty 


whether the mountain virtue, hoſpitality, 
would flouriſh with equal vigour in the fof- 
ter ſcenes I was on the point of entering on; 
for in the Highlands every houſe gave wel- 


| Ein ſchones Thal. 
The vale between the end of the lake 
and Dunbarton is unſpeakably beautiful, very 
fertile, and finely dn by the great and 
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5 river Lovin't the diſcharge of the lake; Y 
- which, after a ſhort courſe, drops into the 
Firth of. Clyde below Dumbarton: there is 


' ſcarcely a ſpot on its banks, but what is de- ; 


corated with bleacheries, plantations and vil- 
las. Nothing can equal the contraſt in this 
_ Gyro] journey, between the black barren drea- 
ry glens of the morning ride, and the ſoft: 
ſcenes of the evening, iſ lands worthy of the 
retreat of Armida, 'and which Ringo himſelf 
Would have quitted with a ſigh. | | 


* 


be: e ee Dumbarton. ee 
mbh, a ſmall but good old town, 


is | ſeated on a plain near the conflux of the, 


Levin with the Firth of a Clyde. | 


% 
6 


1 5 "GLASGOW. 5 


„Nie der Stadt:  Polizei , Polhsmenge. 


On the Sth of September I arrived at 
Gila, the beſt built of any modern ſecond- 
rate city ) I ever ſaw: the houſes of ſtone, 
and in good taſte. The principal ſtreet is 


near a mile and a half long; but ors of 
is r ſtrait. 


The market - places' are wn ornaments ? 
ths this city. Some of them are for meal, 
greens, fiſh or fleſh. An excellent police is 


— 


EY obſerved here and-proper officers attend te 


markets to prevent any abuſes. | 
The inhabitants of this place at this time 


| are computed to be, fourty thouſand. 


"Ts | . an- 
; 50 Stade you eu, nannt. eee 


95. 
| Handel ag Monufakturen der Stadt. Glasgow. | 


The great imports of this city are to- 

| baceo and ſugar* pf the former above 40,000 

| hogfſheads ) have been annually imported, 

and moſt part of it again exported into France 
and other countries. The manufactures here 
are linnens cambricks 1), lawns =), tapes ), 
fuſtians o) and ftriped linnens p); fo that it al- 
ready begins to rival Mancheſter, and has in 
point of the convenience of its ports, in re- 
ſpect to America, a er advantage over it. 


5 Kirchen 2 8 Allgemeine 8 
über die Kirchen in Schottland. 


The cathedral was founded in 1136, and 
is a great ornament to the place. But the 
moſt beautiful church at Glasgow is that of 
St. Andrew's; or the New. church. It is, 
indeed, one of the very few exceptions to the 
Tlovenly and indecent manner in which the 
houſes of God, in Scotland, are kept. Refor- 
mation, in matters of religion, ſeldom obſer- 
ves mediocrity ; here it was outrageous ), 
for a place commonly neat was deemed to ſa- 
vour *) popery ;. but to avoid the imputation 
of that extreme, they ran into another; for 
in many parts of North Britain our LORD 
ſeems ſtill to be worſhipped in a ſtable, and 
often in a very, wietched one. Many of the 

. VVV 


; 5 Oxtuſe. h bee e Canjhttiack: 
Ly m) eine Art finer Lanna Jugs n Je Klakr | 
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; 99 baumwollene 8 Parchent, ITS 
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churches are thatched with heath, and in fo. 


me places are in ſuch bad repair, as to de. 

half open at top; ſo that the people appear 
to worſhip, as the res Go of old, in 
open temples... | 


| Dniverſt tat Glaſgow. - Lure Bibliothek: Eu ſon- | 
| derbare Bibeliiberſetzung. - | 


The univerſity was founded in 1450 by 
James II. Tr conſiſts of one college, a large 
building with a handſome front to the ſtreet, 
_._ reſembling ſome of the old colleges in Oxford. 
Here are about four hundred ſtudents who 
lodge in the town, but the profeſſors have 
good houſes in the college, where young gent- 
lemen may be boarded and placed more im- 
mediately under the profeſſors 8 18 thoſe. 
that live in private houſes. - | 


| The library is a very. hardſome room 7 
with a gallery, ſupported by Pie, and is 
well furniſhed with books. 
Inn poſſeſſion of the college is a very mn 
gular verſion of the bible by the rev. Za- _ 
chary Boyd, a worthy learned and pious divi- 
ne of this city, who lived about a centur7 
and a half ago, and dying, bequeathed 5) to 
this ſeminary of knowledge his fortune and 


all his manuſcripts, but not on condition of 
probing his poem as is vulgarly imagined. 

t is probable that he adapted his verſe to the 
intellects of his hearers,. the only excuſe for 
the variety of groſs imagery ), of which part 
of the ſoliloquy of Jonas in the fiſh's belly, 
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thes Selbftgeſpriich des 3 
| pm eee Jonas "” 


What houſe i is this? here's neither coal nor 
candle; 


- 


| Where Ino thing but guts u) of fiſhes hand! e. 


I and my table are both here within, 
Where day neer. dawr'd, where ſun did ne- 
N ver fhine. 
| The like of this on earth man never ſaw, 
A living man within a monſters 'maw x)! 


Burryed under mountains which are high and 


ſteep! 

plunged under waters hundred fathoms deep! 
Not ſo was Noah in his houſe of tree, 
For through a window he the light did fee: 


He failed above the higheſt waves: a wonder, 


! and my boat are all the waters under! 
e and his ark might go and alſo come; 
But TI fit ſtill in ſuch a ſtrait'ned room 


As is moſt uncouth v); head and feet together; 


Among fuch greaſe 2) as would a thouſand 
: mother a); 

Where 1 ltitorabed 1 in melancholy fink, 
Chunked, ſuffocate with excremental Rink. 


Der Je Wal 21wiſchen am Fi rth 0 Forth 
0 und 8 of Clyde. © of 


| Having left Glasgow I croſſed 1 25 coun- 


try N Sterling and ſaw. on my way ſo- 
me part of Antonins's Wall, or (as it is called 


here) Graham's Dyke, from Graham, who. is 


203 Shs, unrein, are. 2) Fett. 
a) dampfen, erſticken. 4 0 4 "ty 


6 


e ſaid to have. e firſt made a breach in this wall 
. * wy +4 F - ſoon 
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2 after the retreat of the Romans out 'of 
Britain. | 
Ihe vallum and the ditch are both of a 
great ſize, the laſt being fourty feet broad 
and thirty deep. It extended from the Firth. 
of Forth to that of Clyde and was defended 
at proper diſtances by forts and watch - to- 


Wers, in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 


Stadt Sterling. Skins Auefc icht vom dortigen 5 
AKaſtel. 
Sterling and its caſtle, in reſpect of ſitua. 


tion, is a miniature of Edinburgh; is placed 


on a ridged b) hill, or rock, riſing out of - 
lain, having the caſtle at the upper end on a 
Wes precipitous: roc. 
From the top of the caſtle i is by far the 
fineſt view in Scotland. To the is by is a va 
plain rich in corn, adorned with woods, and 
Watered with the river Forth, -whoſe mean- ; 
ders are, before it reaches the ſea, fo fre- 
quent and ſo large, as to form a multitude of 
moſt beautiful peninſulas; for in many parts 
the windings approximate ſo cloſe as to leave 
. only a little iſthmus of a few yards. In this 
Jai 3 is an old abby, a view of Falkirk, the 
Firth of Forth, and the e as far as 
Edinburgh. 9 ith 


TES | Stadt kuli. 5 8 Foes WIT -- 
| Falkirk, a er ill. built town, is fuppor: ; 
ted by the great fairs for black cattle from the 
Highlands, it being computed that 24,000 
| head are annually ſold here. There is alſo a 
great deal of money got here 8 the f 


b) ſpinix, loch. ac omit ee | 
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of goods landed at Carron wharf, to Glas. 
gow. Such is the increaſe of trade in this 


country that about thirty years ago not three 


carts could be found in the town, and at pre- 


ſent there are above a hundred that are ſup- 


ported by their intercourſe with Glasgow. 


Benachbarte Eiſemoerke  Schmelzhiitten, Gieſve- 


1 reien Ut. ſ. 0. | 1 
Carron iron - works lie about a mile from 


Falkirk, and are the greateſt of the kind in Eu- 
rope. They were founded about twenty 


years ago; before which there was not a ſin- 


gle houſe, and the country a mere moor. At 


preſent, the buildings of all ſorts. are of vaſt 
extent, and above twelve hundred men are 
employed. The iron is ſmelted from the ſto- 


ne, then caſt into cannon, pots and all ſorts 


of utenſils made in founderies. _ e 
This work has been of great ſervice to 


the country, by teaching the people induſtry, : 


and a method of ſetting about any fort of la- 


bour, which before the common people had 
ſcarce any notion of. | 


Caarron wharf lies on the Forth, and is not 
only uſeful to the works, but of great ſervice 
even to Glaſgow, as conſiderable quantities of 

_ goods deſtined for that city are landed there. 


Anmuthiger Wi 2g von Sterling nach Queen's 
| 6 Ws | Ferry. N N 3 
The whole ride from Sterling to Queen's 


Ferry is not to be paralleled for the elegance 


and variety of its proſpects: the Whole is a 
compoſition of all that is great and beautiful: 


towns, villages, ſeats and ancient towers, 
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BH decorate each bank of that fine TI of Wa- 
13 ter, the Firth; while the buſy ſcenes of com- 
Il merce and rural oeconomy are no ſmall addi- 
=. — to the ſtill life. The lofty mountains of 
. the Highlands forma diſtant but auguſt boun- 

| ' gary towards the North- Weſt; and the Ea- 
0 ſtern view is enlivened with ſ bips perpetually 
appęearing or on TIO the numerous 
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1 8 by Queen's Ferry; fall into the Edin- ; 
- | _ I, and finiſh this evening, in that 
ita, moſt agreeable and proſperous Tour. 
5 It was impoſſible not to recall the idea of. 
what I had ſeen; to imagine the former con- 
N dition of this part of the kingdom, and to 
a ; compare it with the preſent ſtate, and by a 
ſort of ſecond fight make a Probable. con- 
. . of the happy APPEArance it will aſſume 
5 in a very few years. 
=: After ſome days experience of the ſame. 
1 11 hoſp pitality in Edinburgh that I had met with: 


in the Highlands, I continued my journey, re- 

58 viſited the ſame places, and finiſhed my jour- 

| ; Wo with a rapture of which no fond parent 
4 can be ignorant, that of being again reſtored. 
td his family after an abſence. . regret. 
| ted 5 on oor | 
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